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After all, that’s what the label is— 
a promise of quality inside the can! 
And Det Monte keeps its promise 
~—on vegetables as well as fruits! 

The fre popular varieties on this 
page are only five of many equally 
dependable Det Monte Products. 


Different in flavor, 


peal —but each the finest of its kind! 


SPINACH 





‘The favorite health vegetable in 
millions of homes—the best all 
"round health vegetable you can 
serve! Helps to keep the digestive 
system active and tree of impuri- 
ties—supplies iron for rich, red 
blood—vitamins for growth and 
body strength. 

And what a convenience! No 
washing—no cleaning—yet abso- 
lutely free from grit. Dex Monte 
Spinach is always ready for health- 
ful enjoyment at a moment’s no- 


tice. Just heat and serve. 


TOMATOE 






























CORN 


Natural, true corn flavor, more 





different in ap- 
than anything else, is what makes 


canned corn so welcome in most 
homes. 

And in Det Monte Corn you 
get exactly this fine quality —every 
time you buy. This dependable 
label brings you all the sweet, 
milky goodness of young, tender 
kernels—all the rich, creamy thick- 
ness of garden corn at its best. 


ASPARAGUS 


And where flavor is most impor- ' 
tant, see how Det Monte holds it 
for you—at its finest! All Der 





a 


Monte Asparagus, whether tips or 
long spears, is cut just as it peeps 
above the ground—then canned at 
once, before its fibre can toughen 
or its delicate flavor vanish. Differ 


ent sizes of cans—different sizes of 





spears—but always the same uni 








With their unusually high vita- 
* , l > mar ] IL 
min content and their natural alka- 
line reaction in the body, tomatoes, 
too, are one of the most healthful 
of all vegetable toods. 
Under the Det Monte label 
you are always sure of them at their 


firm, clean, perfect fruit— 


" 


dest 
vine-ripened for flavor — hand- 





selected for quality—all meat and 





juice without a bit of waste. 


PEAS 


Fresh trom the vine— young and 
sweet! Only the greatest experi- 
ence and care can produce peas as 
fine and tender as these! 

Two distinctive gradings—Early 


Garden Sugar, a blend, in one can, 





yt all sizes except the largest ana 





mallest; Midget, a blend of the 
smaller sizes only. Both represent, 
in taste, the highest achievement in 


natural delicacy and favor. 





IT PAYS TO INSIST IF YOU WANT THI 







} } } 
torm, dependable quality you ex 


pect under this label! 
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RE all “black” 


There is a sharp difference—in favor of Tarvia. 


roads alike? 


You'll notice it when you roll onto a fine stretch 
of Tarvia road and feel how your tires grip its 
granular surface. 

That granular surface means greater safety— 


cuts down the skid hazard in any weather. 


By no means. 


That’s just one of the reasons why the mileage 
of Tarvia roads has increased each year for the 
past 23 years. 

And the 


“customers” who are responsible for 


this annual jump? Highway officials—men who 
know every phase of road construction and 


maintenance! 
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Tarvia treated 
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expressive 


hands 
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eep them lovely to say pleasant thin 


A gracious hand outstretched gives a wel- 
come more cordial than words . . . a little 
half-finished gesture can agree or protest 
or wonder. These sensitive hands of yours 
act in a thousand little dramas for all your 


Ww orld CO see 


Naturally you want them to look 
smooth and white and gently cared for! 
You want them to say nice things about 


you! 


Has it occurred to you, as to so many 
other women, that, with all the tasks 


tney Nave to do, home-Keeping Nanas Can 
hey | to do, I keeping hand 





stay soft and smooth? That their loveli- 
ness need not be squandered upon harsh, 
drying soap which parches away their 


satiny whiteness? 


Ivory Soap, which cares so gently for 
lovely complexions and bathes so kindly 
such multitudes of tiny new babies— 
which is always ready to guard all sensi- 
tive and delicate and beautiful things— 
protects millions of busy hands a dozen 


times a day. 


When they tub downy baby woolens, 
or wash aristocratic Wedgwood cups, or 


mahogany or porcelain—whenever they use 


soap—hands are safeguarded if they use 


Ivory. 

Women who use Ivory for everything 
know that its quick, lasting suds make 
soap-and-water tasks pleasanter. But more 
important —they have learned that Ivory’s 
purity keeps their hands younger and 
prettier. 

With Ivory to protect them all day 
long, your hands can say nice things about 
you always! 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


Kind to everything it touches 
990% Pure « It Floats 


May 19,1928 
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War and its Effect Upon a 


WRITE ot By BENITO MUSSOLINI Some 


experience in 


























and with war. ' — - siilaahiaiatadiaeiiaia _ the most t 

I write of popu- a t pe that 
iar misconceptions } t eve 
as to war. I write Iv 
i my convictions mate wine 
as to war. And I } 
write of war from The f 
two points of Sera je the mu 
view--the politics ‘ Arcl 
of the world and Fy | 
the reality of the i t 
tren hes, where I t ‘ ’ 
have been and jung: 
have learned the ‘ 
torture of pain. 

It is impossible 
for me to show my I 
development and Ren t 
feelings from war was t 
without showing 
how my nation en- t . 
tered war, felt war That 
and accepted war. your 
My psychology é 
was the Italian i t 
psychology. I lived y the tr 
it and I can- idit f ‘ 
not suppress It. ] i 

It was nonsense é tt t 
to believe that war tical « ‘ 
came unheralded var , 
and as a new expe- t W r 
rience I hle the r 

The European i t 
war which sud- mu nite 
denly burst out in t eXCe] 
1914 during a pe- ‘ it ta 
riod of apparent t t ¢ 
economic and oo _ _ — Austria-Hur 
moral peaceful- Mussolini in His Office at the Palazzo Chigi, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. When Listening Intently i realized tl 
ness was not a This is His Attitude and Expression mu pe wa 
sudden return to mpathy witht 
barbarism, as many optimistic socialists and believers in democracy wished—and still restlessness of Serbia against the old Hapsburg monarchy After the annexat 
to this day wish—people to believe. One must not forget that in 1904 and 1905 Bosnia-Herzegovina by Austria, that region never had a minute’s peace. The Ser 
Russia fought with Japan a long, disastrous and exhausting war. In 1911 there was mentality, which worked—a still does—itself along the subte ean tunne 
the Libyan war. In 1912 and 1913 two Balkan wars had kept the awakened attention secret societies, gave from time to time unpleasant surprises to Austria-Hungar 
of E on the destinies of these nations. These wars had in them the characteristic the large empire was suffering from it. But no more than a tl é t 
of an extraordinary drama, as in the incident of Lile-Burgas and in the siege of by flies 
Adrianople The tragedy of Serajevo, however, appeared to me to be the last straw. | 

The real truth of the matter was that an intense spirit of war was all over Europe understood that Austria would act. Strong measures! All the en t 
in the air—and everybody breathed it. It was the imponderable; we were at the dawn different political parties of Europe, realized the gravity of the Sé 
of a new tragic period of the history of mankind. The beginning of that hard historic rible consequences. They went feverishly to work to find a possible lution. A 
event, the World War, was at hand. The gigantic development drew peoples and looked on! 
continents. It compelled tens of millions of men to live in the trenches, to fight In Italy the echo of the murder of Serajevo aroused or 
inch by inch for years over the bloody theater of tragic conflict. Millions of dead more news. Even when the corpses of the archduke and his wife we 
ind wounded, victories and defeats, complex interests, moral or immoral, spirit of Gulf of Triest, which was lighted up the whole night with treme t 
resentment and hate, bonds of friendship and disillusions—all that chaotic and pas- impression of Italians, even those still under Austrian rule, was 1 

ite world which lived and made the Great War was part of a Cyclopic ensemble have been in the presence of a spectacular epilogue of a theat1 

wl lifficult to grasp, to define, to circumscribe in mere autobiographic memoirs ‘rancis Ferdinand was an enemy of Italy. I thought that | ‘ 

e thes mated our race. He was not able to sense the heart throbs of 

When one thinks that Germany alone has already published on the war sixty official blood still under his flag. He could not weigh the power of 
books, and considers many that the other nations have published or will publish, one was cherishing the dream of a monarchy melting three race 
may lose himself in the labyrinth of speculative thoughts. This tremendous chaos gave knew, are difficult to melt. Francis Ferdinand enjoyed t} 
bi th am g the defeated nations to the dissolving intellectual skepticism from which athy toward Italy. He took interest in the affairs of Ital; 
prang the philosophy of realities solution of the temporal power of the Pope. It was said that 

Therefore I proceed by impression, by remembrances. I force my memory to build and of his religious advisers he contemplated the creation of I 
up, in a logical line running parallel to my thoughts and actions, the rich picture and an outlet on the sea. 
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Though deeply a Catholic, like myself, he accepted of 
Christianity only the hard familiar autocratic ideals which 
were the base of the old despotism forming the platform 
t 


utecratic government, but incapable of speaking to 


sou in psychological make-up, this small, snarling 
hduke believed himself to be specially anointed by God 


to rule over subjects. He put fear in the hearts of smaller 





to bring about war at all costs, had to play fast to keep 
Italy neutral. As a matter of fact, the treaty called 
only for action if one or more of the nations of the Triple 

lliance was assaulted by a nation outside that alliance. 
We were kept in the dark, as I well knew. That was enough 
to break the pact —to free us from further obligations to 


that alliance. 


Public opinion in Italy was deeply moved, facing war, 
with its German invasion of East France. There was the 
description, with horrid details, of German methods, and 
above all the invasion of Belgium in spite of every sense of 
right and humanity. The French Army was helplessly 
forced back. The future, not of one nation but of many 
nations, was in the scale. Of this, in my editorial office, I 

was alway s conscious. There 


was also the feeling of a com- 








nations bordering his domain. 
H aea h Pave l it 
gave no sadness to u For 
obvious reasons the pathetic 
end I tne 1 cre- 
ated feelings of a more sym- 


+ + on 1 4 ) 
pathetic nature. We Italians 
are responsive, sympathetic. 

The telegram of the Kaiser 


to the bereaved children fed 





atic tune 
and time of our impressions. 
I saw that Germany intended 
; 
1 


to stand back of 


whatever action 





I ni was going to take 
toward Serbia. It was thought 
that Vienna would make a 
formal protest to Belgrade, 
but no one anticipated an 
ultimatum of such deadliness 
as latally to wound the sensi- 


bility and the honor, as well 


as the very freedom, of that 
nation All these currents I 
had to watch as the young 
editor of the Avanti. 


The dictatorial form of the 


ultimatum, the style in which 


it Was written, brought home 
to the world the shocking 
realization that war hung in 
the sky. We, in Italy, had to 


ask whether internationalism 








mon culture which was com- 
pelling us to forget past and 
present quarrels. I could not 
bear the idea that my coun- 
try might abandon those who 
were crushed under the weight 
of war and unwarranted mis- 
fortune. 

Germany began to influ- 
ence Italian public opinion 
with methods of propaganda 
that irritated the sensitive- 
ness of our race. That en- 
raged me. To direct this prop- 
aganda, a great diplomat 
Prince von Biilow, who knew 
the Italian and Roman world 
intimately, was sent. His aim 
in Italy was to assure its neu- 
trality for good and all. 

But our nation was turning 
toward war. I was helping 
The Socialist Party, which 
at that time had a certain 
weight in Italian life, due 
more to weakness of other 
political parties than to its 
own strength, was uncertain 
what attitude to take. There 
it wabbled. The majority in 
that party stood for an abso- 
lute neutrality—a neutrality 
a without limit of time, pledge 








was ha ing a success or 


whether it was an unreality. Amatdo Mussolini, Brother of Benito, Editor of the Popolo d'Italia, the So:Called or dignity. In that party 


i wondered and reached a 


onciusion 

I:mbassies went feverishly to work; the political parties 
added the pressure of their weight to the diplomatic activi- 
ties. The call to arms and the clamor of gathering armies 
put into second line the theoretical protests of socialist and 
international forces. 

All of us in Italy who faced hard facts rather than mouthy 
theories heard the call of our country—a call of loneliness. 
rst like bubbles. Even the convention of 
French and German Socialists and the murder of Jaurés 
in Paris were but secondary episodes. To me they ap- 
peared as fringes of the mighty and dramatic conflict 
toward which day by day the various nations were 
drawn by destiny. 

i must not forget that a few months previous to the 
Great War I had heard and noted a voice raised in 
the French parliament painting with pessimistic colors 
etficiency of the French Army, both from the view- 
point of economic war and the lack of modern means of 
defense and offense. Clemenceau, foaming at the mouth, 
was present at this discussion. He said afterward that 





the 


never in his career as a politician since 1871 had he 
witnessed a more dramatic séance than this one ir 
which the French nation was compelled fully to realize 
the insufficiency of its army, lacking the very means 
needed for a great conflict. That was a lesson. We do 
ot forget it 
War was ripe. The tardy and weak intervention, both 
known and secret, of the Pope and of the benevolent 
itions outside the circle of the Allies had no weight. 
hey could not stop the procession of events. War began 
it the end of July, 1914. It was the full bloom of sum- 
mer. Under the deep shadow of the cloud the people of 
old Europe stood in awe, but fascinated as one is fasci- 


Free From the Alliance 


[* ALY a few years previously had renewed the Triple 
Alliance Treaty. It had been a marriage without re- 
t and without trust, brought about more in order to 


e military power than by political neces- 


There is small difference between security and 
military alliance 


rhe alliance with Austria and Germany gave, how- 


ever, to Italy a certain latitude and a certain freedom of 
movement. The Marchese of San Giuliano, who was at 


head of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, faced by the 
Austrian ultimatum to Serbia and by the scheming 


Superjournalist of Italy 


One of the first courageous actions in which Italy showed 
the measure of her independence and strength was recog- 
nition of this. Meanwhile the intervention of Russia in 
behalf of Serbia called also France against Germany. 

I watched England. She was pondering deeply upon the 
step to take; and then, in order to keep her supremacy, and 
also for the sake of her pride and the sake of humanity, she 
moved her formidable war machinery and quickened the 
organization of new armies to snatch from Germany’s grip 
the control of the old Continent. 














The Duce in the Trenches 


there were many who stood 
openly in sympathy with 
Germany. I did not. A handful of intelligent and strong- 
willed men began to ask themselves if it was really right 
for Italians to lend themselves to the political aims of the 
King of Prussia, and if that was good for the future of Italy 
and of the world. I, myself, asked that question in the 
newspaper Avanti. For obvious reasons it was read avidly 
by every class of citizens. The putting of that question was 
my most distinguished effort at journalism. 
It was sufficient to cause a part of public opinion to turn 
toward the possibility of our standing side by side with 
France and England in the war. We could not, and 
should not, forget that there were certain sentimental 
reasons, besides the practical reasons, advising us to 
review in this general conflict the old decision concerning 
our eastern border, which had remained open since our 
war with Austria in 1866. 


The Borders of Italy 


WALKED home to my family, to my home, at night 

with pregnant questions in my mind, with deepening 
determinations, with hardening resolutions. Above all, 
there was my own country. I saw that internationalism 
was crumbling. The unit of loyalty was too large. I 
wrote an editorial in which I said also how utterly fool- 
ish was the idea that even if a socialist state were created, 
the old barriers of race and historical contentions would 
not go on causing wars. 

Italy’s borders on the eastern side reach the Judrio, 
but the region of Trentino illegally held by Austria en- 
tered as a wedge between Lombardy and the Venetian 
provinces. Our deal with the empire of Austria-Hungary 
Was still to be closed, bec ause the borders rophesied 
by Dante were dear to every Italian heart. They were 
still and always would be along the line of the Brennero 
and of the Giulian and Illyric Alps, including Fiume 
and Dalmatia. 

Facing this new situation, every political man, in- 





cluding myself, began to examine his conscience. The 
mere mention of this problem was sufficient to make 
clear and evident the hidden travail of national con- 
sciousness. I was transformed in my thought 

“‘Now or never!” was the war cry of Cesare Battisti, 
whose noble spirit and final martyrdom by Austrian 
execution has made him immortal in Italian hearts. 
Then there was the prophetic vision of that fiery revo- 
lutionary spirit, Filippo Corridoni. With their inspira- 
tion I began to drag with me a fraction of the socialists 








in favor of war. I had with me rebels of many schools, who 
through the dregs of their struggles would in the end now 
tand once more upon the indestructible v itality of our race. 

The Socialist Council, seeing where I was going, took 
the Avanti out of my control I could no longer prea, 


I faced 
I held 


by that means, intervention of Italy in the war. 
the socialists in our conventions. I was expelled. 
public gatherings. 

I created the Fascisti—a group of daring youths who 
elieved that intervention could be forced. Do not doubt 
that their actions shook deeply our political framework, 
existing from the time of the independence of Italy up till 
1914. I was their leader. 

It is interesting today when democracy is challenged to 
recall that the Liberal Democratic pacifist group, headed 


by Giovanni Giolitti, a man of great influence in parliament 
and also a shrewd organizer of political schemes, was busy 
in the attempt to find a formula which would solve the 
problem of righting the borders of Italy, but which would 
save our country from the burden, the sacrifice and the loss 
of life that every war imposes. Giolitti promised that even 
without war, Italy could obtain a great deal. This ‘‘great 
deal”’ awakened a feeling of sarcasm in the generous hearts 
of Italians. Naturally they are realists and the enemies 
of all forms of political bargaining 


Living on an Idea 


TALIANS were looking beyond those peaceful conces- 
sions and those petty betterings of the borders. They did 
not believe in the sincerity of this scheming. I considered it 
weak statesmanship—the statesmanship of compromise. 
There were seers who saw in the European conflict not only 
national advantages but the possibility of a supremacy of 


race. In the cycle of time, again a dramatic period had 
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When it is a question of means or of 


capital to start a project, or how to 


finance a newspaper, I grasp only 
the abstract side, the political value 
f the thing 


what 


the spiritual essence of 
To me, money is detestable; 


it may do is sometimes beautiful 
and sometimes noble 

A few friends, bristling with ide: 
and ardent with faith, found almost 
immediately small rooms, garret 
like, in the narrow street of Paolo 
da Cannobio, near the Piazza del 
Duomo in Milan. Near by there 
was a printing establishment. Its 
owner agreed to publish our news- 
paper at a small cost. I was mad 
to tell Italy and Italians the truth 
their opportunity! 

We had no need for great mean 
We wanted a newspaper that would 
hold the city of Milan like a fortress, 
with editorial articles of such value 
as would be reprinted or quoted by 
every Italian newspaper. 

Thus—and how dramatically! 
the number of our readers would be 
multiplied. That was my passion. 
Our offices were quickly furnished 
with a desk and a few chairs. I can 














never cease to have affection for 
that intellectual dugout, the jour- 
nalistic trenches from which I began 
to fight. A contract was signed 
with the printing establishment—a contract that every 

week was in danger of smashing for the lack 

of the few thousand lire needed to pay our 


eva 


The Present Office Building of the ell the two sons of 








expenses. But we were living on an idea. 

On November 15, 1914, the first number of 
the Popolo d'Italia appeared. Even now I 
call this new paper my most cherished child. 
It was only through it, small as was its be- 
ginning, that I was able to win all the battles 
of my political life. I am still its director. 

I could write and I may write a thousand 
memories of this newspaper which was born 
in 1914 and remained my platform up to 1922. 
It was an instrument for the making of me. 
The name of the Popolo d'Italia will occur 
Its story in any case 


over and over again. 
may be told through my personality as a polit- 


ical man, as a newspaper man, as a believer 
:' 


in this war, as a soldier, as an Italian and as a 


Fascista. 
My first article in the Popolo d'Italia t 
yh! 


a large part of publ 


irned 


toward the 


opinion 





Popoto d'Italia Ri otti Garibaldi, 
Bruno and Costante, 
nephews of the great Garibaldi, who cor 
Italy, North Sicily and Naples. The 
heroes took place in Rome and had sole 
Italy. 
saviors of Italy, 
indestructibility of Latinity 


tuner two 
my } 

n et eS all Ove 
Again the red shirts, once distinguished as the 


now in the land of France, testified to the 


From Garibaldi’s Starting Point 


f Med 


The hostilities of the Frenct 


not ior 


HE past 


interests were wiped out 


quarrels g past—« 
during the time of our war in Libya were put aside. Noone 


remembered the epis ps Manouba and 


Carthage, which brought help to the Turks, who were 
fighting against us, in January, 1912. | thing was o 
France was in danger, assaulted and vaded after the 
tragic rape of Belgium. This I preached and set fort! 
Frar ce Was in Ganger ! 

Gabriele d’Annunzio, on the fiftl Ma made } 


speec! 


at Quarto dei Mille, near Genoa (Juarto del Mi 


starting point of Garibaidi 


Was tne 4 


Continued on Page 76 








Vittorio and Bruno Mussolini, the Two Eider Sons 
of the Duce 


come which was making it possible for Italy by the weight 
of its army to deal as an equal with the leading nations of 
the world. 

That was our chance. I wanted to seize it. 
my one thought of intensity. 

The World War began on July 28, 1914. Within sixty 
days I severed my official connection with the Socialist 
Party. I had already ceased to be editor of the Avanti. 

I felt lighter, fresher. I was free! I was better prepared 
to fight my battles than when I was bound by the dogmas 
of any political organization. But I understood that I could 
not use with efficient strength my convictions if I was with- 


It became 


out that modern weapon, capable of all possibilities, ready 
to arm and to help, good for offense and defense—the news- 
paper. 

I needed a daily paper. I hungered for one. I gathered 
together a few of my political friends who had followed me 
in the last hard struggle and we held a war council. When 
money alone is concerned, I am anything but a wizard. 

















As it is Today. 


The Duce’s Office at the Popolo d'Italia Up to October 28, 1922. 
Prepared and Constructed the March on Rome 


Here Mussolini 
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WIT lal LIN. 


By Donald &. Keylhoe 


Aide to Colonel Lindbergh on the United States Tour 


PILLING 


HAVE had the great fortune to fly across the 
United States with Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
te act as his aide for three months, to see him on 
and off parade, and to live within the same walls 


May 19,1928 


1B /EIRGIal 


of a city gone wild, there was a chance to watch 
him unobserved. 
He seemed almost not to hear the cheers, to be 


somewhat preoccupied, as he faced straight to the 





with him —a memorable ex- 
perience through which I 
have come to know some- 


thing of him 

Although I had met him 
it a dinner given for Floyd 
Bennett in St. Le 


he was so self-effacing and so 


yuis in 1926, 


little known then that, when 
hesuddenly blazed intoglory, 
{ could not, to my chagrin, 
remember even having met 
him. 

And 1 was 
far removed from him as 
other 


as curious and 


one hundred million 
Americans when, in late June 
of 1927, Assistant Secretary 
head of the 


Branch of the 


Commerce, 


MacCracken, 
Aeronautics 
Department of 
sent for me. 

‘I want youtoleave Wash- 
ington tonight on a confiden- 
tial mission,’’ Secretary Mac- 
Cracken said, and paused. 

‘Take the midnight train to 
New York and go to Port 
Washington, Long Island, to 
Mr. Harry Gug- 
genheim, who will be expect- 


the home of 
ing you.” 


Another pause. In com- 
mon with everyone else, I 
knew that Lindbergh was at 


the Guggenheim home, and 








front. But after a second | 
saw that his eyes were never 
still, that they roved from 


side to side, now resting for 
a moment on a group of 
clamoring school children, 
now fireman 
bell of his en- 


gine, up to a window from 


shifting to a 
clanging the 


which a dozen laughing sten- 
ographers poured an end- 
less stream of confetti, and 
then back to a second parade 
of boys on bicycles, who 
ducked in and out between 


exasperated policemen. 


Lindbergh, the Man 


NCE the corners of his 
mouth twitched suddenly 
as a string of colored tape, 
thrown out from the crowd, 
missed its goal and drifted 
against the 


, : 
motorcycle policeman, 


forehead of a 
from 
it streamed back like 
Roman 


which 
the 
chariot driver. 

A second later, the humor- 
ous gleam was replaced by a 
kindly, direct look that 
passed with his indescribable 


ribbon on a 


smile across the intervening 
throng to a little crippled 
girl, standing wistfully in the 








as my job is that of assistant PHOTOGRAPHS BY AUTHOR 
to the Chief of the Air Infor- 
mation Division, I partly 
guessed what was to follow. When the secretary had 
finished enjoying the expression on my face, he continued: 

“You will confer with Colonel Lindbergh and Mr. Gug- 
genheim in regard to an air tour of the United States. It is 
not decided yet, but you probably will go with him as his 
aide 

And as I gasped a little, he added, ‘‘I thought you might 
be interested. Tell them I'll arrange to have a Depart- 
ment of Commerce plane and pilot go along with you, if 
that suits their plans.”’ 

The feeling of unreality with which I left the office per- 
sisted as I approached Mitchel Field, to which I had been 
directed at the last moment. But it did not last long after 
my first glimpse of Lindbergh, for almost instantly I was 
ooking into two keen blue eyes that appraised me swiftly, 
even as I felt the warmth of his spontaneous, flashing 
His firm grasp was quickly convincing. 





mile. 


Two Things to Remember 


Hh Seow colonel hasn't much time,’’ suggested Mr. Gug- 
genheim, who had introduced me. “Let’s go into the 
operations office and find a map.” 
In ten minutes the tour had been roughly planned, as 
the colonel offered crisp advice, nodded in agreement, or 
yurteous!y, but without waste of words, expressed his 


difference of opinion. 


“One other thing,”’ he remarked, as he picked up his 
ielmet and goggles: ‘If a Department of Commerce pilot 
makes the trip I'd like to have Phil Love be the one. 
isn't any better cross-country pilot, and besides, he’s 
i good fellow 2 

Another of those friendly smiles and he was gone, dodg- 
ng around the crowd outside, toward his waiting ship. 

There was but one other conference. At this one Colonel 
Lindbergh expressed his ideas in regard to handling the 





There 


‘*We must remember two things all the time,” he told us 
eriously: “First, we must always be on time—if we have 
to get up in the middle of the night to do it. We'll have to 
tick to our standard program, no matter what happens. 
That way we won't be favoring any city or organization 
we won't have extra details to make us late. It means 
saying no to some things that, at first, it will seem we ought 


Colonel Lindbergh Punting at Turkey Point on Lake Erie, Canada 


to do, such as meeting a lot of people, giving extra inter- 
views, and so forth. But if we did that the tour wouldn't 
last a week. And what we want to do is to show people 
that aviation can come through on time.” 

He looked quickly from one to another of us, to see the 
effect of his words. We nodded in complete agreement, 
and the colonel went on in that grave impersonal man- 
ner which somehow belied his boyish face. 

“Of course we must be careful not to 
hurt people’s feelings, and we'll have 
to explain just why we can't do all 
they ask. Now, the second thing 
I mentioned is about landing at 
airports. Sometimes the 
crowds forget and rush out 
onto the field—and that’s 
dangerous. If someone were 
to be killed by a propeller, 
it would be terrible. I'd 
rather skip a city entirely 
than take a chance by 
landing into a crowd.” 

“The colonel is right,” 
said Mr. Guggenheim to 
Kusterer, the advance rep- 
resentative, and me. ‘ Kus- 
terer, remember all these de- \ 
tails in making arrangements. \ 

And, Keyhoe, as the colonel’s aide \ 
you will have to be a sort of buffer ~ 
and take all the knocks possible.” 

Mentally contrasting my height with 
Lindbergh’s six feet, two and a half inches, 

I glanced sidewise at him, to find him look- 
ing surreptitiously at me. He grinned 
suddenly, perhaps to hide his misgivings. 

I remembered that grin one week later, when I stole a 
glance at him as he sat bareheaded atop the rear seat of an 
open car. It was the first parade. In the rapid sequence of 
greetings, photographs and ceremonies at his landing, there 
had been no time to note his reaction to an all but violent 
public admiration. 

Now, amid the deafening shouts and cheers, the toot- 
ing of horns and whistles, and the general mad uproar 






Free From the Crowds. 
In a Private Swimming 
Pool in Chicago 


yard of what seemed to be 
an orphanage. As he raised 
his hand in a sort of salute, 
the bystanders turned curiously toward the child. He 
glanced away hastily, but already a reporter in a hover 
ing press car had caught the incident and was scribbling 
busily. 

It was humanly impossible for him to shake hands with 
one-thousandth of those that sought to do so, and yet he 
stopped during a mad scramble through a crowded hotel 

lobby to take the hand of a frightened little old 
lady whose timidly outstretched arm had 
been roughly pushed aside. Nor could 

the highest lady of any land have 


\ asked for a more gracious bow 
- ; 
, than the one that went with 
a this act. 
\ In the press interview that 


followed the parade he an- 
swered queries on aviation 
readily and to the point. 
After a few minutes a 
young woman reporter 
broke in on the rapid fire 
and 
mischievously: “Is it true, 


of questions asked 
colonel, that girls don’t in- 

terest you at all?’’ I 

thought this would embar- 
rass him greatly, but he only 
smiled. 

“If you can show me what that 
has to do with aviation, I'll be glad 
to answer you,” he 

ably. 

“Then aviation is your only interest?”’ she 
persisted. 

“That is the purpose of the tour—to 
promote aviation,” he answered easily. 

“Are you always so evasive?”’ she inquired, pouting. 

“I shall be glad to tell you anything I know 
tion,” he said politely 

She threw up her hands and surrendered. 

When the reporters had gone, Lindbergh tiptoed to the 
door, snapped the lock and closed the transom. Then he 
came back to where Phil Love and I were opening a stack 
of telegrams and letters for his inspection. 


replied agree- 


on avia- 
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“What happened to you?” he demanded amusedly, He disappeared as though to " } é 
with a look at Phil's disarranged collar and tie, and his bat- forestall any comment. The com- i, murde 
tered hat near by. mitteeman looked at us inquir- eye 
Phil shook his red head emphatically. ‘“‘That’s my last _ ingly I slammed the d 
parade,”’ he declared. ‘‘Two cops jumped on me in that “If he’s going to get dressed ne ] 
im downstairs. I’m going to wear a big sign from now’ now, maybe I'd better send for gh t ‘ ke 
on —QOne of Lindbergh Party. But that wasn’t the worst. a valet,’ he suggested enr a 
Somebody hit me on the head with a box of candy during Phil glanced at him sharply ’ ired to go to be 
the parade.” and then laughed. ‘“‘Not unle \ é g tie 
Lindbergh glanced around the reception room. you want to start something, ‘ waiting on t 
‘Where is it?”’ he inquired. ‘‘Don’t tell me you threw he responded. ‘He hates to e, this seeme 
it away. I’m hungry.” At that he looked thoughtful, be waited on.” t thing 
turning suddenly to stare at me almost accusingly. ‘‘Say, There was no indication of I wed } 
where did we put luncheon on our schedule?” that other side of the colon with 
I stared back at him. The daily program called for tak- until after we had returned from t sleeping 
ing off soon after breakfast and arriving at two o'clock at the banquet. Sorenson, the en- ‘ n wit 
- ad cor 


each city. Ceremonies and parades were scheduled totake gine man detailed to take care of 
nearly all the rest of the afternoon. I 
“It looks as though we don’t eat,”’ I answered at last sleep, as he had to rise earl) 


\ 


“We might each carry a couple of ham sandwiches,’ Phil was taking a warm shower 


oth ships, had already gone to 


Phil said to me in a stage whisper, at the same time putting singing lustily to himself. Lind- Saving Minutes 











the table between himself and the colonel. bergh listened for a few seconds 

Lindbergh seemed to ignore this thrust. and then shock his head. dpm next morning 

‘We're not going clear around the United States without “We ought to do something everal waiters a] 
any lunch,” he stated positively. ‘After this, let’s order about that,” he said to me, with ! 1 with our break 
something as soon as we get to the hotel. Phil, that'll be a peculiar gleam in his eyes which fast. We erheard a 
your job. You don’t have anything to do but fly, anyway.”’ ! Y autograpl 

A knock prevented Phil’s indignant retort. As I ad- ——- = 1 of rotating so that 
mitted the committeeman who had been appointed to help a each one would be able 
us with routine matters, I witnessed a lightninglike trans- a t erve the colone 


formation. Slim Lindbergh had gone, and in his place 
was the serious-eyed youth who had ridden before 








cheering thousands that afternoon. He greeted Camping at Elbow oned me into anothe 
the newcomer courteously, talked a few min- Lake, Montana oom. “I don't want 
utes and then started for his room to dress. to hurt their feelings, 


I stopped him with a question. 
‘What shall we do with all these gifts? 


he told me, “‘but we're going to lose a lot of 


time if we start that. The quickest way 


will be to wait on ourselves, if you'll asl 
What Anyone Would Do them to leave everything the table 
Besides, this ir only chance to tall 
H* WENT over to look at the candy over thing the da 
and fruit piled on one table and then ] rhe wa were \ y disappointed, so 
glanced around at the gorgeous flowers that Lindbergh autographed the cards they had 
adorned the reception room. brought before they departs 
‘I'd like to have the people who sent these ‘I don’t mind the signing itself,’ he ex 
know I appreciate them,”’ he said quietly. plained as we ate, ‘“‘but if we aren't careful 
‘Of course, there isn’t time to thank them per- we'll lose a minute here and there, and end uj 
sonally, but if the committee can help us, I'd like an hour late at some city 


‘What shall we do with all the requests that we 


get?” asked Phil. ‘People stopped me yesterday ir 


to have them know it. But I don’t see why some- 
one else shouldn't get some pleasure from them. We 
can't take anything with us, you know. Suppose you 
send them out to the hospitals. There’s a children’s hos- 


the hall and insisted on giving me things for you to sig 


And every time I poke my head out of the door, some gir! 


pital, isn’t there?”’ NT asks me if I'll introduce her to you.” 
‘“Where you saw the little crippled girl?”’ I asked. “I Flying Over Yellowstone Lake in the Lindbergh reddened and for an instant I thought hostili- 
think that was an orphanage.” Spirit of St. Louis ties would be resumed. Then his expression changed 

‘Well, send something out there, too,” he directed. swiftly and he became quite serious 
Divide them up.” I soon learned was indicative of trouble. ‘‘ You stand here ‘Forgetting that last part—if it’s a request that either of 
“T'll help distribute them, colonel,’’ volunteered the and be ready to close the door.” you think needs handling right away, let me have it Sut 






committeeman. ‘‘And when you leave tomorrow I'll send He picked up a large pitcher of ice water and noiselessly __1 think that the local committees should decide on requests, 
out the flowers too.” made his way toward the unsuspecting Love. The song except those that come in the ma And when we can't 

‘Don’t you think tonight would be better?” asked Lind- ceased abruptly and a shrill yell rose in its place, followed handle those we'll send them back to the Guggenheim 
ergh pleasantly. ‘I’m afraid they'll be faded by then.” by the sound of running feet. Lindbergh appeared, moving Fund.’ Continued on Page 163 

















The Tour Party—Donald E. Keyhoe, Philip Love, Colonel Lindbergh, C. C. Maidment and Milburn Kusterer—JStopping Off for a Picnic 
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Grim Work, Thrashing a Foul-Hulled Square:Rigger Against a Westerly Gale, Even Without Other Encumbrance 


His hair wa 
And weedy and long was he ; 


The Yarn of the Nancy Bell. 


weedy, his heard was long 


“OMEWHERE on the southerly edge of the northeast 
trades the iron bark Teviot wallowed over the glassy 
swells of the doldrums. Two hundred days out from 

nitrates she was, and looked like it. Parsi- 
mony in born of falling freights for sailing 
ships, hac t her two years out of dry dock. As she 
rolled among the big smooth hillocks of shimmering water 
she lifted an underbody so thick with barnacles, so matted 
that there was little semblance left to the 
ful hull that really was hers. With every lurch 
and recovery she raised a commotion in the sea very like 
the disturbance caused by a new island thrown up by 
None of the faint airs that came 
n vagrant fashion during day and night had weight to 
her. In some of the harder rain squalls she got 
moving, swashing noisily along with terrific groaning of 
gear until the squall passed; then again she took up the 
dreary burden of rolling. Some day, Lord knew when, she 
would creep out of the doldrums into the trades and tram- 
toward home. 

un-bleached decks of the Teviot were signs as 

The bulwarks, stanchions, angle 

irons and boat gallows were flaked with rust. The masts 

un shone through the planking of the 

Rigging service was bleached and old. The gear 

oiled up on the pins looked as if all the life had been cooked 

About the few desultory jobs that could 

such deadly heat half a dozen men dawdled, 

looked as if they had been born with the ship, had 
might very well die with her. Old, 

All bearded, bowed and lacking the 

enthusiasm. When a whisper of air fanned across 


Callao witl 


her owners, 


ker 
1 key 


with weed » 


ean grace 


ome submarine spasm. 


move 


down the seas 
the 


pie 

On 
vivid as those outside. 
were pitted and the 


boats. 
rom the fibers. 


ind they 
own up with her 
ery one of them. 


park ol 


he blistered rail, they slouched instinctively to sheets and 


es, boxing the yards to catch the zephyr, knowing it 


is useless, that the ship would never move a fathom, that 
they must haul the yards around again for another 
sper from another quarter. 


On the poop two other old men stood. They were older 
i and 


ig ie : 
Lean, starved-looking, his 


tl eame Captain Tarbert was six feet tall 





piercing eyes glittered out upon the sea from sunken 
sockets behind a mat of grizzled hair. Second Mate Pusey 
was older than the captain. He had commanded clipper 
ships in his day. The passing of sail robbed many a sailor- 
man of his living. It would have robbed Mr. Pusey of a 
livelihood had he not swallowed his pride and accepted 
the subordinate berth of second mate in the Teviot. He 
would never have command again. Despising steam, he 
had no steam license. There were not enough square- 
riggers to go around as it was. When the Teviot passed 
away there would be one less. And if a breeze did not 
come soon, the Teviot would use up almost a year getting 
her cargo home, and her owners would never risk losing 
any more money on her. 

Mr. Pusey did not sigh. Old sea dogs are not given to 
sighing. But he swore softly every time the ship rolled 
that deadly weight of weed and barnacles above the sur- 
face with the roar of a small cataract, and he saw to it 
that the bearded ancients hauled those yards. Mr. 
Pusey’s whiskers were very like the seaweed—ragged, of 
uneven length, pretty much of a weedy color. They had 
long ago turned gray—and he chewed tobacco. 

The cabin clock struck seven bells and the helmsman 
struck the poop bell, which hung near the wheel for con- 
venience. In her heyday the Teviot had carried boys, 
and then her bell hung in a beautiful little belfry at the 
break of the poop, with a clean little boy to see that it was 
struck on time. 

In five minutes after the bell was struck the chief mate 


appeared on deck with an old quadrant. Mr. Bunce 
out-aged all the old men in the ship. He too had com- 
manded. He was in like case with Mr. Pusey. He was 


hanging onto his berth in the Teviot as a drowning man 
hangs onto a spar. He carried a certain dignity, too, which 
sometimes irked Mr. Pusey, but on the whole found favor 
with Captain Tarbert, who had ideas concerning dignity 
which reflected very well on sailing-ship men, but not so 
well on men who went in steam. 

When the mate appeared, the second mate disappeared. 
It was not time to change watches; it was time for the 
watch below to get their dinner and time for the navigator 
to prepare for his noon observation. And in the Teviot 


that noon sight was a rite in which all three officers took 
part. 


It was performed with portentous gravity and form. 


Whichever mate had the watch, the other relieved at seven 
bells without being sent for; and as soon as the relieving 
officer appeared, the other would go below, get his in- 
strument and return on deck after picking up the skipper’s 
sextant as he came through the companionway chart room. 

“You have seven minutes, gentlemen,’”’ remarked Cap- 
tain Tarbert, gravely boggling at the sun with his sextant 
at zero to get the instrument error before the observation. 

The other old men did the same thing with equal gravity. 
And when the meridian altitude was obtained and the 
word was passed to the wheel to make eight bells, the mate 
formally took over charge of the deck while the captain 
and the second mate went inside to work up the sight. Mr. 
Bunce would work out his observation when relieved for 
dinner and then compare it with the two others as a check. 

When that comparison was made, Captain Tarbert re- 
ceived the result at table, while the mate slipped into his 
seat and waited for the steward to bring out the dishes 
he had been keeping warm. That table bore signs of 
parsimony, too; there were sad signs that the voyage had 
been overlong. A piece of hard salt beef, a platter of 
broken hard tack, a dish of boiled white beans and a small 
saucer of preserved apples was the extent of the feast. 
There was water to drink. The water was red with rust 
and musty with age. 

“A poor day’s run, Mr. Bunce. 
bert remarked. ‘‘Mr. Pusey disagrees with me by half a 
mile. He makes it nineteen and a half.” 

“* Aye, he’s young, sir,’ returned the mate, slowly grind 
ing away at the beef. “I have the water catches spread, 
sir. The tanks are getting a little bad.” 

““Make the most of the rain squalls, Mr. Bunce. 
all the fresh water you can. We'll be getting the trades 
soon and water won't be so easy to get.”’ 

That night the trades whistled down and the Teviot 
surged forward with a royal uproar. Under all sail she 
advanced, pushing what seemed to be acres of ocean 
before her, leaving a weedy wake of three times her own 
width, the long growth on her underbody streaming out 
astern and lighting up the sea with luminous foam. Any 
well-found ship in clear water, with that breeze, should 
have made ten knots without fuss. The Teviot made a 
twenty-knot commotion and a four-knot speed. And since, 


when she got the trade wind, it was blowing f: 


Nineteen miles,’ Tar 


Get 


m near 














east, she shouldered her noisy way sturdily north with 


every backstay twanging. 

a full twenty-four hours of 
ed, Captain Tarbert announced 
to his waiting officer “You |} 
men.”” And he 
the 


observations 


On the day when, at noon, 
such sailir ¥ had been er JOY 
ave seven minutes, gentle- 
at the sun for his index error with 

same formality as had attended similar 
for all the two hundred days that the sun had 
i 


at merid 


mowe d 


precisely 


lan 








when results were compared in the saloon and the 


run was found to total a full hundred miles, there 
no more outward enthusiasm than there had been 

But three old men felt 
and in 
ion of the sea, an ancient bos’n, a senile carpenter and 
ired in the news and the elation. 
* chortled one 





3; was the total. 


heart for it; 


nineteen mile 


warmer about the the mysterious 


f } 
tad 





twelve mossy seamen sh: 
*‘Twenty-f 
‘Aye, 
Jonal . 
“What do it matter? More days, more dollars,”’ 
the hardest them all, now that 
ship moved forward and progress could be reckoned. 
Soor It floated 
past the sluggish ship like patches of spongy gold. Fish 
fought among the masses for the tiny shrimp and fry that 
infested it. The mates regarded it resentfully. When the 
of weed which the ship trailed with her caught in the 


yur days home from here, boys! 


when she grumbled the inevitable 
re- 


oined the 


growler of 


the blue ocean was dotted with weed. 


mas 
ng tangles and bore them along as well, the added 
no difference to her, but tantalized simply 
The patent log became foul. 
The old-time hand log was then used to 


} 


weight made 
because it was a visible drag. 
It was taken in. 
ascertain the ship’s speed. 

Captain Tarbert scanned the sea for hours. He disliked 
to take his ship through the weed, but with the first favor- 
able wind he had encountered in many weeks, he hated to 
gamble with it. To avoid the weed he must stand west 
and skirt the weed limits, or tack to the southeast to reach 
beyond the other edzes of the vast field. Both alternatives 
meant sailing directly away from home—and the ship was 


overiong on the passage. 





stores left, si the steward reported 


is all the 
one mornir y, presenting a list. Tarbert looked it over and 


r r 
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He gazed iong acre 
the weed, fast growing denser, and at the sky, which held 
promise of continued wind. 


his lips drew down at the corners. 


“All right, steward. Cut down the whack 


said. ‘There seems to be plenty o’ biscuit. Give the mer 
more cracker hash.” 

The next day the breeze lightened 

“One voyage I found the wind stronger a bit to the 
r,”’ hinted Mr. Bunce respectfully 
“Were ye seven months out, Mr. Bunce?” the skipper 





westward, s 


inquired with icy dignity. 

But when a week had gone by and the breeze seemed 
about to die, the skipper changed his course to the west 
ward, squaring his yards. Every 
away from home, and the sea-weary old men grew hollow- 
eyed and wan. Flakes of paint fell from the ironwork; 
the ship moved scarcely at all in the center of a limitle 
A whale 


mile sailed was a mile 


field of weed, all gold and transparent berries 
covered with barnacles, rose with a vast commotion through 
the litter, draped with festoons of Sargasso weed like an 
old hag at a belated nuptials. 
ing its lungs, and never reappeared. 

breeze died and the Teviot lay motionless, like a fantasti 
mode! set in the midst of a field. 

“You have seven minutes, gentlemen,”’ announced Cap- 
tain Tarbert the next noon. 

The reckoning showed that the ship was very slowly 
drifting, without visible motion, north and east, deeper into 
the Sargasso Sea. Twenty days she drifted. The steward 
and the cook shared the extra work of serving hash three 
times daily. Old men helped to beat up flinty biscuit 
There was nothing to do about the ship. 
repair. What she had must carry her home. And hash was 
easy on shaky old teeth. 

““More days, more dollars, boys,’’ the optimist grinned 
the 
old 


It sounded again, after fill- 


That same day the 


Her gear was past 


“They gets the same hash aft as we gets. I see 
stooard dishin’ it out,’’ mumbled a hoary, haggar: 
man who had long passed the day when the length of a 
voyage mattered to him. 

With her sails hanging listlessly, bone-white and thread 
bare, the Teviot moved with the weed that floated dense] 


about her. By daily observations her movements were 








*‘Just Take Me Qver to See Yonder 


Yacht Owner, if You Pilease,’’ He Hailed the Officer in Charge, and Dropped Into the Boat 


















































hecked Three mil one < twee t t 
time cnange at it iwa IT Fr ke ‘ . 
progress about equal to the lating ement 
great , treams t t formed the y j 

¢ ¢ the day the wT ¢ 

t et ‘ Ww t ne i ’ “4 t ‘ 

| nd thread ol ta ‘ racking to t 

ng the incubus of growth in which she seemed plants 

It wa fierce ell of wing weat ! ‘ 
r rY itter il | ve vr ig ? ‘ ~* 
y the etting oi the t! é wr \ 

eeze there ild } e bee ‘ But t wet 
the ea wn to a gently ur ting 

1 the ee} se at Was ¢ ‘ 
hip reeling under f . ¢ it 

with wind, with neve i S} f } ( 

] v f wate from ne DOW t 4 A iz 
ng kle-or r ance to te ort 

Uid men leaned la er tne side et ¥ e ¢ t 
flashes at the wate ne, whispe gt ‘ } t 
the ship was stuck fast. Whe the yw t t 
chip lay uselessly on weed which moved with the vesse« It 
mates knew that the ship sailed forward. They to 
servations of the Pole Star for latit tn ight 
the change of the watch, and con area tne rect 
with that of the previ The weed nd bark w 
pushing several hundred tons of golden hamper northward 


at tne es an hour. With the same breeze 


the clear ocean, even the barnacled and fou! Ts W 
have made eleven knots 

Soon after the Pole Star sights were btainea 
twinkled on the darkness ahead 

Lan ye make it out, mister | ert aASKeG, W I 

mate reported it 

‘IT took it to be a star, sir, but it stays in one place 

The mate, returning to the deck, was at the apt r 
aoor again at once 

“It’s gone now, sir. A star setting, likely,’ he said 

At dawn the breeze fell light. The ship barely moved 
Vhere had been seen the light that was declared a star a 





Continued on Page 169 
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More lLetters From a Sel#-Made 
Diplomat to lis President 


By WILL ROGERS 


SOMEWHERE IN MEXICO ON THE PRESIDENTIAL TRAIN 


compartment cars except the two or three baggage 
and automobile cars. The President's Autos were all 
carried and unloaded almost as quick as we stopped 





a -' 


N MY DEAR CALVIN: I havent had time to 
IV: rite you for several days. I dont know whether 
you have heard from Morrow or not. I told and were going some place. They were unloaded just 
like circus wagons down a runway. The cooks were 
. right from his Palace at Chapultepec, and the eats sure 
y were good. 

There was four Presidential guards stationed on 
each vestibule between the cars. I never could find 


HERBERT 


CARTOONS BY JOHNSON 


him when it looked like I dident have time to 
write for him to do it, and then when it looked 
to me like he was too busy with something 


else, why, I would do the writing. 
















We Always Speak 
of Ourselves Down 
There as Being 


First I will tell you about the train and how From America, as 
we started out. I got in there the other night nage «a Were ! out when they eat or drank or was changed, for I 
cn sia. i 


spied on ‘em and I never could catch ‘em doing any 
of these. But they stuck the trip out and finished in 
é good shape. 

As I say, I got in at eight o’clock, and we were to 
leave out again at ten. We were having a great time 
around the station. The Mayor of Mexico City come 
down to welcome me. He dident know that I was 
President of the Ex-Mayors Association. You know 


and was met at the train by Mr. Robinson and 
his wife, the President’s daughter. They took 
me bag and baggage right over onto the ad- 
oining track, where stood the Presidential 
train. It was to go out in about an hour or so. 
There was bands playing and soldiers’ bugles 
blewing and swell-dressed Presidential guards. 


5 @ 


But Mor: 
row Don't 
Make That 
Mistake 
and They 
Apprecis« 
ate It 





I never saw so much excitement in my life as 
was going on around the depot. 

Now I don't want to discourage you, but 
you talk about a train, this Mexico has a 
Presidential train. It is brand-new, only de- 
livered by the Pullman Company to them a 
short time ago. If you ever was in this you 
would actually be ashamed to get into one of 
those things the B. & O. and the Pennsylvania 
haul you around in. Now you know Dwight 
Viorrow has seen some pretty good trains in 
his time. Being with Morgan, he naturally 
mixed up with about the best we got. But I 
wish you could have seen his eyes when he got 
on this one. I really felt ashamed of his em- 
barrassment. He was just rubbering around 
and couldent speak. It was humiliating to me. 
[ had let on like the Iron Mountain had had 
one running through Claremore, Oklahoma, 
like this all my life. But Morrow’s 
rubiness made it look like I was the 
only American that had ever been 
used to things. 


Just Like Home 

\F COURSE the President’s car is 
C last, and it has a great big sitting 
or living room in the back end, or what 
I would call a parlor. There’s where we 
would all meet and swap Diplomacy 
when we wasent eating. Then the Presi- 
dent’s own room adjoins this. Then the 
diner is a great big room in the next car, 
with a big long table running through 
the center, just like a regular home din- 
ing room. It's all very finely paneled 
wood of some kind; I guess mahog- 
any —as that’s the only fine wood I 
know the name of. The chairs and 
couches were great big comfortable 
affairs. There was draperies and cords 
and tassels; and, oh, I must tell you, 
some of these tassels and cords were 
missing. When the train was shipped 
from the Pullman factory to Mexico, 
it stopped in several American towns 
nd the peopie were allowed to go 
through and see it. Well, that’s when 
they lost the fancy knickknacks. They 
had to quit showing it in the states or 
the people would have taken the wheels 
1 therrunning gears off it. That is 

a trait that I don’t believe any other 
people in the world have developed it 
to the extent that our folks have. It’s 
ilmost impossible to show the Amer- 
in folks something that if you turn 
your head they won't try to carry it 
home. The new train never lost athing 
ifter it got into Mexico, as that Prog- 
ress and Go-Get-’Em Spirit had not 















































there is an organization that will grow. The only thing 
I am afraid Jimmy Walker will supplant me as head 
of it some day. 


The Ambassadors Meet 


ORROW was the first to show up. I had never 

met him. But he sure did win me right from 
the jump. I thought mebbe on account of being such 
a friend of yours that he would be kinder like you. 
What I mean by that, he would be kinder stingy with 
his chatter. But, say, he is the most pleasant fellow I 
ever saw. He is little, but five foot six of solid person- 
ality. We talked about you and he asked me how you 
was doing, and I made out that you was doing all 
right. 

There wasent any use letting him know that cer- 
tain little things wasent breaking just right. I just 
kinder let on like you had relieved the Farmers and 
fixed the Dikes on the Mississippi and Had Mussel 
Shoals going and Boulder Dam started, and had taxes 
cut down, and had done all those little annoying things 
that have been coming up. He seemed tickled to 
death; said he always had had confidence in you; 
even when you was elected Vice President, he never 
lost faith. 

We was to have several Americans on the trip with 
us, men from a construction company of New York 
City. They are doing some tremendous big 
publie works for Mexico in the way of Dams 
and irrigation works, and those are the things 
principally that the President was going out 
on this trip to inspect, and Mr. Morrow was 
to go with him—incidentally the first time 
that an American Ambassador had ever ac- 
companied a Mexican President on a tour of 
the Country. 

You know, this Morrow does a lot of things 
that I imagine are not in the book that tells 
what Diplomats should do. You know, he 
kinder figures out that if Calles is the man that 
he was sent there to deal with, that Calles is 
the man that he should know and understand. 
Diplomats, when they get to a Country, they 
figure they must first meet the rich people of 
their own Country who are living there, and 
then the rich ones who belong in the Country. 
But as far as the Government officials are 
concerned, why, they will perhaps know them 
at some time through the exchange of official 
visits. 

You know yourself, Calvin, that there is lots 
of men high in official life in every country that 
socially couldent make a swell drawing-room 
with a letter of recommendation from an arch- 
bishop. Take our own country. We got men 
that have drawn every Government Salary that 
is in the gift of the Common people, yet a po- 
liceman wouldent let them on Park Avenue. 
Why, there is homes in New York that a Con- 
gressman would have to disguise as a waiter 
to get into. It’s nothing agin you-all. You are 


penetrated that far south & “- _ 
| ‘ 
The s about eight cars in the 4 f, Jf {2 se just a branch of people that havent been house- 
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train, all made to go together. All ‘ broke to their ways. A Politician couldent 
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pour a cup of tea into a washtub without wasting half of 
it on some Hostess’ bare knees. If an Official in public life 
does happen to crash the gate of a swell dinner party, he 
is there in about the same capacity as an Actor, a Prize 
Fighter or a Channel Swimmer— just to be looked at at 
lose range and not through any degree of equality. 

But these regular Diplomats, they kinder run in that 

ial class. They are the buffers between Officeholders 
and Society. They come from the Social set, but have to 
cultivate friendship with Politicians in order to get the 
appointment. When they have to go to Washington to 

inder stir around with the Home State Senators and 
Congressmen, why, they feel like they are slumming. So, 
naturally, when they get their appointment to represent 
us at some other country, why, they know the class of men 
who are running that country won't be of any higher 
social standing than the ones at home. So they naturally 
hunt up and flock with people who are Butler-broke and 
Footman-wise. 

You know, there is one thing that an outsider can’t do, 
I don’t care how much money he may have suddenly made. 
He can’t get used to doing anything in a house without 
knowing in his own heart that the Servants know he is do- 
ing it wrong. Culture, after all, is nothing but studied 
indifference. A high-toned Diplomat has about the same 
disdain for a Politician that a young College graduate has 
for the people who never went to grammar school, but who 
he has to go and ask for a job. 


A Fair Share for Everyone 


B' T this Bird Morrow dident pullthat. In fact, I doubt if 
) he ever was much on Draw ing-room stuff even at home. 
He could get into that set, but he was too smart to do it. 
In fact, I think running with you had kinder kept him 
pretty common. He wasent in Mexico to follow suit of our 
other Diplomats and try and bat three hundred in the 
Dinner-Table League. He had no daughters that he wanted 
to palm off on some unsuspecting young Don, and what 
his charming wife lacked in the usual Diplomatic social 
ambitions she made up in real down-to-earth common 
sense. He just figured the men running this Government 
may not know a Demmi-tasse from a Hors D’ceuvre. 
Their Dress suits might be made by Sears Roebuck and 
they might wear scabbards on their table knives to keep 
from cutting their mouth. But they were the ones that his 
Government had sent him here to deal with. 

He was down here to do business with Mexico and not 
lead a Cotillion in a charity féte, got up by some of the 
oldest families in aid of the starving Golf Players of Scot- 
land. It dident matter to him if some of the Mexicans 
officials could show more bullet holes than Diplomas. He 
just forgot his Emily Post and 
wiped out the memories of nights 
spent on the Corsair and he com- 
menced to hunting out the men 
whose names were not on the 


It’s Aimost Impos: 
sible to Show the 
American Fotks 
Something That if 
You TurnYourHead 
They Won't Try to 
Carry it Home 
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Social register, but whose names had to be signed on the 

perforated line belore you Could walk away with a Gove 

ment appointment 
He just figured 


or where they got in office from, or what their previous 


condition of servitude was. They are the ones that are 


bases now I don't know if th ey got on with a base hit, a 


walk, a Revolution or one of those Coupe-De-Tay 


know they are in, and they are the Babies Cal sent me dowr 





here to play marbles with.” 

So that is one of the main things I base his success or 
Mexico. If he gets away with this, it’s liable to change the 
whole business of Embassying. He is just liable to change 
it into a human job. You see, heretofore an Ambassador 
liked to judge his results by how successful his dinners 
turned out. Well, Morrow would rather have the oil 
situation turn out successful even if his guests showed up 
with their dinner Jackets on backward 

He is trying to get down to earth and say to the Mexican 
authorities: ‘‘ Let’s see if we can’t split this oil thing so we 
can both make a little money out of it. You got the oil and 
we got the market, so the quicker we get together, tne 
quicker we will all be making some Jack.” 

The Latin races are proud and temperamental, but at 
that they are not different from the neighbors on the 
north. They are business men. They feel that they own 
the resources, no matter what they might be, and if we 
come in and develop them, that’s all right, but that we 
shouldent want to get away with all of it. After all, the 
fellow that furnished the resources ought to have a fair 
divvy of the loot, and Morrow feels they should have it. 

You know, sometimes the fellow who is putting in his 
money feels that he ought to have the big end 
But, after ail, when he gets through he has got 
his profit and his Investment out. But the one 
with nothing but the resources, when they are 
gone, his original investment is blowed up. Na- 
ture only put so many resources in the ground, 
and when you happen to own some of ‘em, why, 
you got to nurse your investment along. 

Well, just before the train was supposed to 
pull out, along come President Calles— pro- 
nounced Ki-us. Had all his family with him. It 
looked like the Roosevelts rolling out for Oyster 
Bay in the early day, only Calles’ children run 
more to daughters. There was daughters of 
pretty near any age you wanted, all 
pretty, as most Mexican Girls are. 

But these were exceptionally so. 


o don't Know how they got lr office, 
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Secondhand Conversation 
NALLES don’t speak English, but I think he understar 
a whole lot more of it than he lets or Now ordinar 
when you can’t talk to a man or him to you, why, the 
whole thing is spoiled. You can't do anything through ar 
Interpreter. Neither party’s personality or meaning ge 
over. It’s kinder like talking over the rad by the time 


it gets to the other party it’s not you Saying it 
ut let me tell you about the breast l got Mexice 


There is a lot of Ex-American brothers there named 


Smithers. They are in business there and are oid friend 

of the President Well, this one that was wit! j 

the best Interpreter IN THE WORLD. He is the o 

man that can interpret humor from one language to the 
. Continued on Page 108 
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SEVEN IN A ROW 


ISTEN, fellow, it don’t make a bit of dif- 
ference to me whether you are a special 
writer from the News-Gazette or the 

Old Testament; all you newspaper roaches 
ook the same to me, and I am off the whole lot 
you this past two years and more. Why should I bother 
to talk to you when the best any of you ever do for me 

put me in the hot grease? You better go and find some- 
» for to compose your lies about and leave me get 
the balance of my sleep, which I am needing bad. 


Charlie Phillips sends you to me, does he? Well, now, 





that makes you pretty near regular, because Charlie is one 
grand gent and any friend of his is aces with me. So you 
can come on in, mister, but your little side kick with the 
camera there might ’s well blow. I’m cert’nly not going to 
have no pictures of me took until these scars has had time 
for to cool out a bit. 

See can you find a chair somewheres that isn’t broke. 
Seems like this hotel furniture they make nowadays is 
aw | and curls up like a dog under any kind of punish- 
ment. Fling Red Martin’s boots on the floor there and set 
down. Red must of thought he was going in swimming and 
went home barefoot. Him and his gang throw a party here 
last night, and while I don’t remember real good any of 
what comes off after about two o'clock, from the looks of 
the joint I guess they all enjoyed theirself plenty.. The last 
[ mind was me laying in bed and about eight of them shoot- 
ing dice all over the top of me, but I was too tired to care. 
No, I wasn’t lit myself. I don’t ever touch the stuff per- 
sonal. I always been able to find all the trouble I need 
without looking for it down the neck of no bottle. 

Don't it beat all how many friends you got which will 
always gather round to help celebration your good luck, 
and how searce and hard to find they are when things is 
breaking tough? But you newspaper eggs are just about 
as bad, when you come to think about it. Any time a boy 
is finding the going heavy and a little free notoriety in the 
papers would do him a heap of good, the only way you 
will even print his name is if he gets pinched or set down 
or something. But just let him get out in front oncet and 
not need advertising no more than this Lindbergh, why, 
you want to plaster him all over your front pages. 

I'll put up the blind and then we can see better. Gee, 
don’t this face of mine look like something a cat dragged 
in? These here two welts on my left cheek are where 
Buddy Nolan whangs me with his bat coming down the 
stretch in the Cup race yesterday afternoon, and this shanty 
over my eye is where he parks his fist during the little argu- 
ment I and him have in 
back of McGlone’s barn 
last evening. And if you 

hink for a second that 
same Buddy didn’t get a 
full-paid receipt for all he 
handed me, just you go 
over to St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital and take a peek at 
him After they pry me 
off of the top of him, there 
wasn't «a thing to do but 
cart him away and tell the 
doc he'd got hurted in a 
automobile wreck. A view 
of Buddy now, the way I 
fixed his clock for him, 
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would be something which 
would give your readers a 
big laugh if you printed it. 

Yes, sir, I | 


busy day yesterday, bust- 


iad a real 


ing things. First of all I 
start off by busting a world’s record, 
riding seven straight winners; and then 
I finish up by busting Buddy Nolan's 
nose and his two front teeth—and his 
miserable little heart, too, I guess. 
You can make book Buddy isn’t go- 
ing to have the nerve to be swelling 
hisself around quite so important for a 
while, not after the mauling I give him. 
And if somebody was to come right 
up and ask me if I am sorry, I would have to answer that 
Iam. For five years Buddy Nolan’s been just plain poi- 
on tome. Everywheres I went, everything I tried to do, 
he’s been my Jonah. But from now on henceforth he’s the 
ery leastest of my worries. I got all washed up with him 
And when I think back on all the 


for Keeps yesterday 
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trouble he made me, what I am sorry for is that I didn’t 
give him double what I done. 

But of course I know that what you want to hear about 
is me riding them seven straight winners so you can cook 
up a flossy story for your paper. You're not interested in 
no Buddy Nolans, and why should you be, for that matter? 
He’s nothing more nor less than a swell-headed little no- 
count, and always was; so why would I waste your time 
and mine talking about the likes of him? The very first 
night I ever slept with him he plants a toad in my boot. 
I ask you, mister, did you ever wake up before daylight and 
set your foot on a live hop toad? Well, you missed 
something. Even now, if I’m walking along and see some- 
thing rustling in the grass, it’s all I can do to keep from 
taking a flying leap over the nearest fence. 

But them kind of lousy tricks was always Buddy’s idea of 
acting real funny. Toads in your boots or cattypillars in 
your sheets or setting a pail of slops where you were bound 
to tumble over it. Always trying to hurt people’s feelings. 
He was a real swell-educated kid, too, right through eighth 
grade and all, and could write any kind of handwriting 
there is. And he use to mail me mush notes, signed with 
some jane’s name, making dates to meet me somewheres. 
Then, after I been waiting a hour or so, him and some of 
the gang would come along and hand me the razz. ’Course 
I'm not no fool, and after the first two or three times I get 
wise; but still, a boy can’t get made a sucker of that way 
and not remember it. 

I suppose it was mostly on account he was so terrible 
jealous of me that Buddy always picked on me more than 
anybody else. Right from the beginning there wasn’t a 
thing I couldn't do slicker’n him, and he knew it. I hada 
better seat in a saddle and a better pair of hands and could 
rate a horse better. Old Man MacMurray said so, and if 
anybody should ought to know, it is him. He runs a small 
string of platers, but his really business has always been 
making riders. Picks them up young and then sells their 
contract for plenty of jack after he has learned them their 
trade. Old Mac has developed some of the very best in his 
time —Jimmy Bakewell and Johnny Allerson and Vince 
Ahearn and me, just to mention a few. 

I and Buddy start working for MacMurray the very 


same month, but I was always the star pupil. Often and 
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° often Mac would say to me, “ Morris, with 
By Framilk Memnm Harris all you got, if you would only get that dead 


brain of yours working faster and not act so 
dam dumb, you would be the very best of the 
lot of them.”’ And I can tell ycu there weren’t 
very many he ever talked that nice to, being the kind which 
was far more liabler to hand a kid a fanning with the old 
bale stick than a bunch of compliments. 

Anyways, in my first season riding I kick in over forty 
winners, and MacMurray sells me for ten grand to the Gray 
Stable. All he gets for Buddy, who hasn’t did near so 
good, is less than half that. And it looks as if I am setting 
real pretty, because this Gray Stable has sent more win- 
ners the previous season than any outfit on the circuit. 
Duggan & Schwartz, the people that buy Buddy, have only 
had a ord’nary lot, besides already owning a pair of real 
good boys. Buddy is near frantic when he hears about it. 
He even goes to one of these fortune tellers and for five 
bucks she sells him a charm which is going to make him 
more successfuller than me. 

I think then it is nothing but a lot of crazy talk, but 
what do you think happens? Early that spring the cough- 
ing sickness has to get into our barn and what stock don’t 
die is as good as useless. It is late in August before we 
have a single one get down in front. 

And Duggan & Schwartz—all they do is uncover the 
champion two-year-old, the champion three-year-old and 
a couple of the best handicap performers of the year. On 
the top of that, McElroy, their first-string rider, is tooken 
with this appendicitis. Bob Otter, their other boy, gets ina 
jam and is put on the ground for sixty days, and Buddy 
Nolan don’t do a thing but get to be the leading rider of 
theseason. It’s the honest truth that a good three-quarters 
of his wins are on horses that could of packed Tunney or 
Strangler Lewis and still galloped, but that don’t prevent 
them from going down in the records just the same to 
Buddy’s credit, the lucky little stiff. 

What stuff I have from our own stable is something ter- 
rible, but I do real good with a lot of outside mounts, and 
you can’t hide real high-class debility from these genuine 
experts. Bill Porter, who knows a rider when he sees one, 
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has had his eye on me and 
makes a deal with the Gray 
Stable to take me to Tia Juana 
that winter, intending for to make me the sensational of the 
Duggan & Schwartz aren’t doing any winter rac- 
ing neither, so that leaves Buddy free too, and he decides 
he will make the same trip just on his nerve. He has spent 
all his dough on noisy clothes and so forth and has to bor- 
row a hundred bucks to help buy his railroad fare, and Iam 
fish enough to loan it to him. 

It don’t take long till I wisht I had of let him walk or 
ride the rods instead. The morning after we arrive out 
, a bunch of us get to skylocking around the infield 
As I am sailing over 


meeting. 


there 
and start a fool game of this leapfrog. 
Buddy’s back, he straightens up sudden 
and I take a rough toss and come up with 
The first doctor they bring me to 


accidental, he 
claims, the liar 
a broke collar bone. 


must of learned his trade by mail order, and she has to be 


‘t all over again and is just three months getting right. 
I don't mount and Buddy is 
aboard just plain ninety-four that win, every last one of 
which I would prob'ly had if I don’t get hurt. 
Buddy acts very kind and sympathetical with 


st 


have one the whole meet, 
Of course 
me. Sure 


thing he does. He pays me back the hundred, five 
at a time, and then spreads it all around that he 


me out of charity. 


is keeping 


such com- 
him and tell you about how I rode them seven 


But now I must cert’nly quit talking about 
mon trash a 

a row yesterday, which is what you are here for to hear 
I sure was kicking them handsome, if I do say so, 
and that crowd at the track went near crazy over me after 
I boot the last one home. Some jocks would get all puffed 
up like three pouter pigeons for doing half so good, but not 


about. 


me. I haven't never been anyways conceitful, like some I 
know. It’s all just a matter of business with me and I am 
out there trying my very best every heat, and you can 


print in your paper that my success is due to hard work 


and perseverance. Four in one afternoon is the best Buddy 


ver done in all his life with all his dirty stuff; and 
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believe me, mister, he knows all the mean tricks there are 
on arace track. Why he hasn’t been ruled off for good long 
before this is over my head like a wig. 

That summer, now, when we come back from Tia Juana, 


the stuff he gets away with is nothing short from murder 





ist pla murder. He piles up fields, he grabs saddle 
ths, he clamps leg locks on other boys, he rides so rough 
that often you would imagine you were in one of them 
Wild West rodeos and not no horse race 
And , it generally always has to be me that is 
elected for the goat. Near every heat we both have 
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ints in he hangs something on me and gets by 





I hate for to even think back on that summer. Buddy 
‘ on me proper. I can’t even remember how often 
] run second behind him. If we are in a finish that is any- 





Wu yse at all, the Judges get cataracts In ali thelr eyes 


If he sloughs me into a fence or 
tries to leg me off, the stewards are bound to be getting a 
eyeful of the skirts on the lawn and don’t see nothing; 
but leave me so much as give him a dirty look or slip him a 
elbow in the ribs, they prounce on me like hawks and fine 
me plenty or either set me down for No fooling, 


and always place him first. 


a Week. 
it’s something fierce 

The result of it all is that Buddy makes such a nice record 
for hisself that this big Morgan 


and sends up and hires him for the 


Stable hears abou 
next summe 
swell-head Buddy is hard to stand before signing up to per- 
form on the Big Apple, after he does so he’s pure arse 
We both spend the winter here in town and I have to see a 
lot of him, not because I want to but on account we bot! 
get sort of sweet on the same jane. 


Marge Riley is her name, the daughter to Steve Rile 
which owns the Green Cross Stable. Somebody introduce 


us together and I am brainless enough to give 
knock-down to her too. 

even if a little bit tall and skinny for shape, to be rea 
est about it. But she 
how to use them, and she 
see that I make a big hit with her too. I haven't never had 
much use for girls, but Marge is kind of diff 
I have knew. 

What a jane like her 
mystery to me but women are queer, I often think. A 
winter long he keeps on butting in on us ever 
But 


was going to do down or 


Pretty as a picture book, sh« 


as one SWe 





looks awful good to me ] 





would see in a pup Ke 


best to leave him see he isn’t welcome. 
listen to him raving about all he 
old Broadway till y 


ou would thought she'd get s 
tired of it. t 


Girls have got about as many intelle 


assistant starter, which is less than none whateve 4 
Buddy knew about Broadway then is that it has el 
lights onto it, but he went on like he was alrea 1y wre yf 


the half of it and was going to put a claim in for the balance 
Marge knew darn well I hated the very sight « 


having heard me say so frequent; but she w in't neve 
tell him to go on about his business a lit peste Zz 
us. Often I would ask her for my sake to leave me have 


my dates with her alone and she would promise t bu 


just so sure as he phones her up or rings the front-d 








she starts in making that much fuss ove m, he mig f 
been Tom Mix or the P e of Wales ¢« me ly great 
like that And as about I ly him Wa ] 1 ¢ 
stand, I would have and le ( ethe 
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It Isn't Till We are Just About 
Fifty Yards From the Wire That 
My Brain Gets to Working. And 


Right Then Buddy Nolan Seems toa 
Crazy Ail 


Geo Clean of a Sudden 


It prob’ly would of served her 
altogethe ind I had just about made u 
only just as soon as Buddy leaves ir 
New York a treat e seems to get aw 
to me It is right about then I buy n 
have a Ways saved my mone prett ¥ 
Johnson, the gambler, goes broke a 
big ring and pin for two grand, I buy ther 
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The Crime of Professor /sonar 







! ne iy uj 
owe ouide 
iced msel{ 
ped his lea 


edge that had | 


and fifteen days 
een leading a 
lday by day the 


deceit weighed 





‘ vears two 


von his slightly 
In the mornings, when he 
bathroom mirror and 
chin with the old straight 


iis father’s--when, with 


een 


e door partly open, he could smell the crisp 
bacon and pancakes that Maria was prepar- 
for | yreakfast- he would cast the bur- 
den off fora moment with an impatient shrug. 
His position was secure. He was Godfrey Chandler 
Bonar, A.M., Ph.D. The razor in his hand had been the 
e Ralph Winthrop Bonar's, of Harvard. The years that 
{ gone before would overbalance the last three of his 
vn lif He would gather his old crash bath robe about 
hin d drying his face carefully with a neat blue-bordered 
ind towel, w briskly back to his own room across the 
, fortified to meet another day. 
He had a position in life -and a strong one. On the 
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below were the ten volumes of Com- 
Philosophy from Solon to Henry James, 

his late father, whose L.H.D., Cantab., 
ebony veneer on the wall above the shelves 
ndfather’s ancient yellowed D.D. from 
fethodist College, Massachusetts, and his 
1 citation for the Order of the Crown of 
id come quite unexpectedly to him follow- 


imittee services anent the rebuilding of 





morning, as he drew his salt-and-peppery 


his thin legs, he would renew his vow to go to 


immer and wear the ribbon of his order in 


had read that it was courtesy to do so, and 


ourtesy and dignity. 
primary reasons for going would be for 


was a beautiful thing, glittering there in its 


ase beside his stud box in the top dresser 
thing of enamel and gold and watered 


forted him in his guilt--it comforted him 





wn diplomas or his Classical Obligations 
t, which had sold to eight hundred 
years, from the proceeds of which he had 
dollars and twenty cents and an election 
he American Society of Classical Edu- 
gat s and his three other books consoli- 
position, to be sure, but they were over 
nonuments of an honest past; whereas 
alled it privately, gilded the future in a 
ishior 
to him wit! se-tipped fingers, to 
ir, to offer him have from the desperate 
p t life 
elf sitting at an iron-topped table above 
g, striped broadly in orange and red, shel- 


In the picture 
gray striped worsteds and a cutaway, 


the direct heat of the sun 





h carried his ribbon. His chest under his 
ver and fuller than it was under 
yned salt-and-peppery sack coat. He wore 
hair over the ears was slightly 


Ow Before him, on the table top, a 


It Was Maria's 
Knock, He Feit, 
That Kept Him 
From LosingHis 
Mind. SheHad Heard 
Him Come in and Pre: 
pared Luncheon for 
Him, After All 


spindly glass winked blood-red with vermuth laced with 
an infinitesimal hint of lemon peel. Or perhaps he sat in 
state at the head of a long white pathway of linen above 
which soft lights glinted upon crystal and rich silver and 
the shoulders of beautiful ladies. In that picture, he wore 
evening clothes of rich broadcloth cut exquisitely by the 
finest shears in Savile Row. His own had cost thirty-five 
dollars twenty years before. 

But the pictures would fade as he drew on his coat, put 
two folded handkerchiefs in the side pockets, clipped his 
fountain pen and pencil to the edge of the breast 
pocket and started downstairs to breakfast. 

‘**Good morning, my dear.” 

**Good morning, Godfrey. 
to eight. Singles have started.” 

“Yes, I heard them.” 

He sat down to his plate of stewed figs and ate 
them slowly while the chapel bell tolled out its fif- 
teen singles. With the first double note, he started 
upon his bacon and cakes, chewing slowly and care- 
fully and finishing exactly as the quick nervous 
triple clanked in the frosty air and the doors closed 
ruthlessly on a handful of tardy undergraduates 
who, roll in hand and mouths full, sprinted head- 
long from fraternity-house doorways to save a cut 


It is twenty minutes 


that was already being chalked up against them 
by the gallery spotters—pimply youths with no 
scruples who bartered the freedom of their fellows 
for a handful of gold. 

Professor Bonar now had ten minutes to drink 





“You Know it’s Funny — 
That—Ali These English Profs. 





By James 
Warner Belllalh 


ILLUSTRATED BY BARTOW V. V. MATTESON 


**T don’t know, my dear.’ He gathered up his paper 
from the settle and stuffed them into his brief case 

“Well, anyway, Mrs. Fairchild is going with me. She 
wants some muslin for Dorothy and we shan’t be back for 
luncheon. Shall you go to the Faculty Club, or do you 
want Maria as 

“T’ll go to the club,” said Godfrey. He kissed her upon 
the brow. ‘‘Have a nice luncheon.” It was good, being 
He grasped 


able tosay that. It was almost a justification 


it eagerly and enlarged upon it: *‘And you might see what 
is coming to the theater, and if it is promising, get tickets 
for next week. I should rather like to see something. We 
haven’t been to the theater, you know, since last winter 
in New York.” 

“But, Godfrey, do you think we ought to spend the 
money, with Junior costing so much at school and a 

He smiled. ‘‘ We have ourselves to think of, too, my dear 


We go through life only once.” He 





MoO, 
Li 


you must remember 
pulled on his overcoat. 

“Well, if you think 

““Of course. Good-by - 

He went out and closed the door firmly behind him. That 
was a justification. A man had a duty to } 
charge —a duty that couldn’t be shirked He walked 
briskly down Elm Street to the campus, comforted and 
fortified by the thought that, after all, his motives were 
good. God knows, the pitiful salaries they paid were hope- 
lessly inadequate for a man to live on. His father and 
mother had scrimped all their early lives to put him and 
his brothers through school and college, and his father had 


lamily to dis- 


been one of the top cream of the intellectuals of the coun- 
try. For ten years he 
himself ha 


1 scraped 
and saved to make 


ends meet 


That was justifi 
tion enough! Expect 
aman to prepare him 
self by years of study, 
years of shiny elbows 


odd jobs tending fur 
naces and tutoring, 
eked out pe rt aps by 2 
paltry sum from some 
fellowship or other 
that one had labored 
and sweated and strug 
- gled for during the wee 
/ small hours, and ther 
ston bike after he had qual fied 
himself meticulously 


his coffee, glance over the Argus which had been They Keep Shootin’ Off Their for his profession, 
left on his porch by the freshman scut, and gather Faces About Writing and There served in it religiously 
his papers together for his eight o’clock in contem- isn’t One of Them Can Write" for thirteen year 
porary literature. This was the most trying lecture gained advancement 
he had to face. Next year he would persuade Fairchild to and consolidated his position by contributing original re 
discontinue the subject, or perhaps he would unload it search for public consumption, then then to pay him le 


on Calkins. Calkins wanted an advance course 
He got up from the table. 

“I'm going in to Hartford today,” said Mrs. Bonar. 
“There is a sale and we need some new napkins; and 
cretonne for the study curtains. They are very shabby 


What in the world do you do with them 


than the town paid the chief of police who four years befor 
had been fired by the traction company for incompetency 
as a street-car conductor: Ugh. Justification? If that 
were not justification enough, what was? 
But the strange part about the whole g 
seemed to be that nothing was justificatior 
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more, as time went on, that fact was borne in on the con- 
sciousness of Godfrey Bonar. In the peace and security of 
own little household, he felt safe enough from the 
consequences of the duplicity of the life he was leading. All 
idences of the purity of 


his 
around him at home there were ey 
his motives evidences that comforted him and lulled the 
of his New E 

There was Mrs. Bonar 
his downfall. For y 
The doctors had disagreed violently, emphati- 
Eventually two of them had come 


rland conscience. 










still voice 


She had really been the cause of 





“ars after Junior was born, she had not 


been well 





cally and continually. 
to a tentative mutual understanding of each other's diag- 
noses and focused their attention on her teeth. Almost 
immediately after they came to this agreement, her teeth 
had commenced to ulcerate one after another, necessitating 
treatments and porcelain inlays. For a year and a half 
Godfrey had had only one suit during that siege, and two 
summers on end he had sweltered under a four-year-old 
felt hat; meanwhile he toiled at the thankless task of sum- 
mer teaching in Boston. The dentist had been very good 
about the payments, but Godfrey had writhed under the 
burden of debt, and groping for surcease from its griping 
weight, he had been led to his downfall. 

At first there were no qualms. He had, by chance, stum- 
bled into a way out of his difficulties. The inlays were paid 


for and Mrs. Bonar 
had not had the 


slightest illness since. 
Was that justifica- 
tion? Well, perhaps. 
Having found the 
way once and used it, 
it was quite natural 
tnat 
arm and his own ap- 
pendicitis two years 


Junior’s broken 


ago should have been 
paid for in the 
That also was 
the 


same 
way 
“as Was 


justified, 
r of ten 


ease thou- 
nd dollars insur- 
ince on his ile. 


If he 


, everything, he 


nad stopped 
there 


felt, would have been 


ill right but as it 
with crime espe 
lally undiscovered and 


the 


can ap 


unatoned-tor crime 


ease with which it 


committed ts its 


parently be 


chief fascination. Certainly, 





aus time went on, it ha 
mounted to Godfrey Bonar 
brain like drug-laced nerve 
There the 


and the portable 


Impuises Was 
Small Car 
behind his house 


but 


garage 


not really necess: 





nice to Nave the sheer ease 
of getting them had lured 


There was Maria, 
but 
maid. The 


him on 
clumsy and awkward, 
nevertheless a 
proceeds of his duplicity paid 
for her. There was Junior 
away at school and there was 
the distant oasis of this trip 
He felt that if he 
could once get that thought 


his head, he could retrace his steps and stand once 


to Eur 


ope 


ut f 
Ou Ol 


more before the world an honest man. But somehow he 
couldn't, for it was like a mirage luring him on through 
the years of routine. Damnable—the whole thing! 


He shook his head as he crossed behind Judd and cut 
rh in front of the chapel on his way to Fisk. He was 


throug 
No one would ever find out. 


he knew he was safe. 
If only it weren't for the necessity of assuring himself re- 
peatedly on that point-—if it weren’t for these conscience 
the visions of his father speechless with horror 





twinges 





lis son’s t 


ransgressions! 
» chapel doors opened behind him and undergradu- 
an to pour out in a widening, mumbling pool from 
to trickle toward Fisk, the 
tow. Boys touched their hats 





commenced 

aboratory and Fraternity 

‘**Morning, sir.”’ 
Good morning, Hartshorn.” 

He crossed the street and went in the entrance of Fisk. 
He walked up to his office, where he left his hat and coat. 
hed through the shelves—Two in a Tower and 
it was Hardy this morning —and 


streams 


to nim: 


He sear 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles 


classroom as the bell rang. 


went down to his 


He ge 


, , . 
ive one of those rare lectures that 


mornir 


never fail to warm the cockles of the lecturer’s heart w 


suffused glow of 


toward 


stereoty 


he had, prompted by a doubt 
into the soul of the literary muse and, he 


with the sca!pels of his original thought, until its m 


cent 


humanity. 
ped 


juotations 





Untrammeled by academi 
or orthodox 


ing 


question, struck dee 


source and substance were within 


righteousness and of duty well discharged 


classroory ae i 


felt, | 








the 





grasp of | 


ft 


students’ understanding as fully and completely as if they 


had been the respiratory system of a cat dissected by Good 


man on the stone-topped tables at Judd Laboratory 
eyes of the men who were deeply interested in the course 


glowed and burned with the sweet elixir of boundless 


ecstasy. 


The faces of men 


who would 








mer 


yY pass 


course beamed and scintillated with positive enthusiasm 


Even 


triumph of triumphs 


four athletes in 


row stayed awake for the entire hour 


Jordan, 


was over, eagerly grasping for more crumbs of 
Bonar felt, 


Jordan, 


Godfrey 






snatched from the burning 
“A fellow gets sort of confused when he comes to col- 


lege,”’ 


Was 


a brand well 


a 


said Jordan. ‘I mean, we've got books at home and 


the back 


fter it 


*31, followed him out into the corridor afte 


f 


Pat 
77 


brand that 





‘“‘When I Read it in its Present Form! Positively Wept 
Over the Marriage of Ralph and Dolly’’ 


| worth the effort 


all that, and I've done a lot of reading, but somehow I lik« 


a good story more than I like good writing, and 


seem to get out of the habit.” 


“You 
must te 


1 mean then,” 
ll you everything 


must lay events be 


I can't 


said Godfrey, ‘‘that for you, a writer 


ore you with 


the sequence and clarity of a moving-picture film rather 
than stimulate your imagination t 


other words, as a reader, 


you 


are 


for itself 


» work » In 
a child to whom the 


writer must play nursemaid, guiding your every step from 


the moment he writes ‘** Hell!” 


crossed her legs and lit a cigarette,’ 


where the 


villain is 


Yard?” 


Jordan grinned 
What I mean is that I can’t see why, if Thomas Hardy 
so good, other writers aren't good too 
know he was going to be good when he started 
did Shakspere or any of them, did they 


‘Well, 


handcuffed 


ana 


not quite so bad as 


said the duchess, as she 
to the last bitte t 
taken to Scotland 

tnat, s 





didn't 


Neither 


I'll bet he 


> 


‘*No,” said Godfrey, ‘I suppose not.”’ 
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i r T nresseci Tf 
lair and pressed 


Howard Calkins 


aided at last He picked up the ma 
en to Godfrey and held it delicate 
and forefinger as if it were physica 
One of the DOYS gave it to me t 
y smiled wanly 
Oh?” said Calkins By the way 


turned my 


I 
t r 


advant 


e cost 


aoctorate thesis They 


sweated over 


wre 
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obody 


aq no 


te them ¢ 
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g,”’ he said H 


e them seven hundred ana 
Criminal, I call it. Here I 
t, and they have t! 
wants to read that sort t 
i strong letter I t 
intellectual curiosity f 
them as publishers to bludgeon the 





lectual curiosity I told them 

have them publish it, after a 

Sully their escutcheon by put rig 

trash called Red Passion they 

shall I do now I } en't g 

ao and I’ve got to have n 

IK my degree Fa } 

eno advancement in the de} 
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things for past ‘ esct 
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The American Legion. In Oval—The 
Roanoke, a Clipper Ship of the Days 
When New England Ports Sent Their / 
Sailing Ships to the Four Corners of / 

the Earth 


ITH two sets of figures I can 

disclose the essence of a se- | 

rious situation that touches 
every American farm, factory and 
fireside in some way, and likewise \ 
affects the national defense. Here \ 
they are: 

Between 1922 and 1927 Great Britain, \ 
Germany, Franee, Italy and Japan built 
a total of 1340 merchant ships of 2000 tons ¥ 
or over for transoceanic service, with a gross 
tonnage of 7,699,927, while the United States 
constructed only eighteen similar vessels, with a 
total tonnage of 195,191. Putting it in another way, 
Great Britain outbuilt us by almost fifty to one, Germany 
by more than ten to one, France and Italy each by more 
than five to one, Japan by more than four to one. We 
ve gone back to seventh place in shipbuilding and are 
ited with less than 3 per cent of the world activity in 
s field. 
In 1920 we carried 42.7 per cent of all our foreign trade 
the bottoms of American ships. By 1924 it had de- 
clined to 36.2 per cent, while for 1927 it hardly reached 30 
per cent, or a bare one-third at the outside. 
rhe irony of this not altogether heartening disclosure is 

that, unlike the conditions that confronted us when we en- 
tered the war, we have a merchant marine. That feverish 
war effort left us with considerably more than 1500 ships. 















Though many were not commercially serviceable because 
they were designed to meet a desperate need that called for 
anything that would float, there remained a fleet capable of 
arrying half our foreign trade. Today our merchant flag 
es on 527 vessels--equally divided between government 
nd private operation that sail theseven seas. Every port 


of importance the globe over is served by a Yankee vessel. 


New Ships for Old 


W HY, then; the crisis which has again brought the issue 
of an adequate merchant shipping to the fore in Con- 
gress and likewise stimulated a public interest more wide- 


spread perhaps than at any time since 1917? 

['wo factors have contributed to the plight of our ship- 
light not because of the present, for we have 
e ships, but because of the future, which is uncertain. 


¥. 
~% 


Like a human being, a ship gives out. Unlike a human be- 
ng, it can be replaced. The problem of replacement must 


be met or we s! timately be driven from the sea, with 

costly consequences to our trade, prestige and security. 
One factor is the excessive cost of construction in the 
United States and the heavy burden of operation due to 
gh social and economic standards. This makes it 











necessary for our 
lines either to build 
abroad and thus put 
our shipbuilding in- 
dustry practically 
out of commission, 
save for coastwise 
-raft,or carry on with 
ships made more or 
less obsolete by mod- 
ern up-to-the-minute 
Dieselized motor 
vessels. Naturally 
the business goes to 
the ships that can 
travel the fastest. 
Twenty per cent 
of the foreign vessels 





that today haul two-thirds of our alien commerce were built 
since 1921. Our competitors have been actively engaged in 
rehabilitating their merchant fleets while 
we are becoming more and more out- 


| By Isaac F. Marcosson 


as good as were the commercial fleets of other maritime 
nations in 1914, as well as in 1919 and 1920, these ships are 
in many instances becoming obsolete for practical compet- 
itive commercial purposes. Just as invention, progress and 
development in manufacturing have forced the scrapping 
of old machines for new, so these changes in ships are 
rapidly making necessary in many services, particularly 
those operating over long distances, replacement of the 
present types with the newer motorized vessels.” 


Uncle Sam's Merchant Fleet 


BVIOUSLY we must have these new motorized vessels 
which lend themselves both to speed and to economical 
fuel operation. American shipyards are capable of construct- 
ing them. Patriotism, to say nothing of business interest, 
dictates that they should be built there. This cannot be 
done without adequate aid, not in the form of subsidy, but 
along sound financial lines. What American shipping asks 
from Congress is 75 per cent of capital cost in the shape of 
long-term loans at not more than the same rate of interest 
that the Government pays. It is a liberalization of the 
present system which provides for a loan of 662 
per cent of the cost at 4!4 per cent interest. This, 
plus long-term mail contracts, combined with 
the irresistible asset of private initiative and 
enterprise, will not only keep the American 
merchant flag unfurled but enable us to 
win back that prestige on the seas whic 
was our triumph in the days of the good 
old clipper ships. 

The other contributory factor to the 
situation is the fact that Uncle Sam, 
as a government, persists in the ship- 
ping business, contrary to the mandate 

embodied in the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1920, framed as the Magna Charta 
of our merchant power. It not only 
proclaimed the urgent need of a mer- 


/ chant marine for trade, and as a naval or 
ia military auxiliary in time of war, but spe- 


cifically set forth that these ships must ulti- 
mately ‘“‘be owned and operated privately by 
citizens of the United States.’’ The United States 
Shipping Board was essentially a war product so far 
as big activity is concerned. During the past seven 
years its losses have been more than $250,000,000 
However sincere the desire of a government selling 
agency —I employ the larger phrase of business—to make 
good, it runs afoul of an almost universal resentment 





against a nation entering a field which rightly belongs to 
private enterprise and 


becoming involved in 





ranked in modern types. Our export 
has passed from luxury to necessity. Un- 
less we have what has well been called the 
freight trains of the seas, we shall lag in 
the world business procession. European 
reconstruction is being brought about by 
an expanding oversea-trade drive. Ships 
are the new weapon of offense. 

The evolution in construction, which 
bears so vitally upon the fate of our ship- 
ping, wassummed up by Ira A. Campbell, 
an eminent marine expert, as follows: 

*‘As in many other lines of industry, 
evolution and development have taken 
place inshipping. While, however, Amer- 
ican ingenuity has been directed to the 
development of the motor for use in land 
transportation, the engineering and ship- 
building skill of other maritime na- 
tions has been turned to the internal- 
combustion engine for water transporta- 
tion. This and the necessity for better in- 
struments of competition have produced 
larger and faster cargo ships, powered 
with the more economical Diesel engines. 

‘The result of it all is that, while at the 





an activity which is 
not a governmental 
function except in 
war. 

It is true that the 
Shipping Board has 
disposed of thirteen 
so-called essential 
services—that is, 
necessary cargo lines 
to active trading 


ports. These lines 





were sold at from $6 
to $18.10 aton. The 
cost of the ships aver- 
aged $190 a ton. Since 
these ships were dis- 
posed of at prices well 
below world market 
values, the fixed 
charges for interest, 
depreciation and in- 
surance are lower than 
on the foreign vessels 
with which they com- 
pete. It largely off- 
sets the higher opera- 








present time the United States is pos- 


MT 


BY HARR 





goo tion cost of American 


sessed of a large active fleet in foreign Wallace H. White Jr., Chairman of the 


trade, comprised of ships which, save for 
natural depreciation due to service, are 


House Committee on Merchant Marine 


ships. This factor and 


and Fisheries the greater economies, 
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as well as larger earn- tere t ‘ 
ings under private op- t 
eration, have enabled t j 
private interests to wit tru 
buy services which “A 
were showing substan- ate 
tial losses during gov- é 
ernment operation. elg 

In connection with t ‘ he 
the sale of one of these t t elg 
services is an illumi- . ‘ 
nating instance of the f er 
difference between ‘ at 
government and pri- power t h | 
vate operation. Dur- f edt tor 
ing eleven months of ; wth 
operation for the Gov- r wa 
ernment the line lost f 
$837,267.88. St g B 

This loss was re- igreeme g 
duced to $2 44,585 The Mary Elien O'Neil. A 17,000:Ton Oil Tanker Launched by the Sun Shipbuilding and Drydock Company, the fixing t¢ 
during the first year at Chester, Pennsylvania, January, 1928 e por ‘ LD] 
of private operation. n y 

Three Shipping Board lines—the Oriole, which runs If government vessels must be operated by hired agents, the allocation of ports, the volume or character freig 
from the North Atlantic to United Kingdom ports; the shipping interests contend that instead of paying a com- and exclusive, preferential or coéperative working cor 
American Dixie, which operates from Gulf ports to the mission on gross earnings, with the government assuming pacts. Shipping companies have long e learned that 
United Kingdom; and the Southern States, trading between the losses, there should be a definite compensation for the only way in which trade conditions can be stabilize 
Gulf and German and Dutch harbors—last year lost $1,- operation, fixed by public bidding, with the operator and adequate rates maintained is throug! -called 
503,317.56, $1,379,288.73, and $1,325,329.47 respectively. bearing the loss. This plan is incorporated in one of the ference agreement 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, the board op- four shipping bills offered in the present Congress. In ordinary imstances these f igreemer 
erated twenty-four cargo services, which carried 9,387,942 Subsidized loss, with its obvious injustice to private op- have been generally held unlawful, because they are 
tons of freight, with gross earnings of $62,953,231.05 and eration, which has no convenient and elastic public treas- lation of the antitrust statutes. They can and do become 


total expenses of $76,867,302.92, leaving a deficit of $13,- 
914,071.87. This, however, does not tell the complete 
story. There is not included in expenses any charge for de- 
preciation, as is the practice in accounting methods used 
by privately owned companies; nor is insurance assessed 
on the cost of similar vessels at current prices. 


Court and Operator 


T MEANS that mere possession of ships does not make a 
successful merchant marine. The job requires an organ- 
ization with a network of docks, piers, fuel depots, bank- 
ing arrangements, agents—-and what is just as vital as all 
this--freedom from the rigid rule and regulation that con- 


geal and confute any government and therefore bureau- 


cratic organization. The experience of Canada, France and 
Australia proves that governments cannot adequately 
compete in world shipping. Service and result are never 
commensurate with the overhead 
While we are on the subject of the high price of gov- 
Ze 


ernment operation, we may as well dispose of another 


feature which adds to the overhead Ever since the 
Shipping Board commenced its operation it has employed 
operators who are paid commissions based on gross 
No matter how 


honest and earnest these operators may be, the system is 


earnings without regard to net results. 


not so economically sound as private ownership, because 


there is no sense of financial responsibility. ° 





national bank roll is no incentive to 
The result is that the decline in 
with the 


Privately operated lines 


An unlimited 


+} 


economy or efimency. 


the foreign-trade business is almost solely 
government-operated vessels 


have prospered and shown large increases in traffic. 
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ury to draw upon, is only one count in the 
indictment against government conduct of 
a merchant marine. The Shipping Board, 
in its two-headed capacity as court and 
operator, can and does cut rates, thus work- 
ing havoc with what might be termed the 
regular end of the business. The way of it 
is this: 

The Shipping Act of 1916 vests in the 
Shipping Board a regulatory power which, 
if fully and wisely exercised, would give it 
such control over the carrying of its foreign 
trade as morally, at least, to persuade alien 
carriers from engaging in acts prejudicial to 
American shipping. Experience has taught 
all shipping companies that it is to their best 
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whe sanctioned by the 
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Shipping Board. Itf ws theretorethat 
conference agreements T 

tion of rates and other traffic condit 
entered into by the various steamshiy 
companies operating ut « Ame 
ports, whether foreign or Americar et 
the protection of the boards app 
and thus obtain immunity from pro 
ution under tne antitrust law 
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| pesconhnng we reach the meat 
coconut The Shipping Boa 
only bestows officia at 
an executive body but proceeds to it these rate 
operating agency. It means that the boa 


S not always a 


ie to dissociate itse 


while exercising at the same time the n 


function ol 


reguiatior 
I can best illustrate just how this w 
leveloped while this article w 


A te f 


ter four rot t 


years of negotia nan agre 


xing the rate Irom ( ombo lt 


seventy shil ngs a ton for te 
rubber This agreement Was entere 
this trade route, i iding the R 


the Shipping Board. Without wa 


it the rate on tea to 


rubber to twenty-five In se 

panies, | ate t é Ar 

were forced to meet t ‘ 

to twenty-five sl ngs on t 

rubber. Continued on Page 177 
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HE telegram came to Jimmy in 
the manner of an answer to 


Through the scientifi- 


























prayer. 
ally opened windows of the roaring 
machine shop the fragrance of newly 
mown grass had been wafting itself all 
lisconcertingly displacing 
the usual acrid smell of steel dust 
the slanting shafts of 
sunlight were so many ladders of 


ana emery, 


shimmering golden tissue offering es- 
cape to a blue sky that was being sailed 
by little white clouds, all scudding mer- 
rily before the summer’s breeze. 

If the other men were restless, 
Jimmy was particularly so. His hands 
worked automatically, shoving bar 
after bar of mild rolled steel into the 
business end of the jiggling, chatter- 
g, grinding devil which was his 
charge. Ordinarily Jimmy was rather 
proud of the neatly threaded bolts 


that came tumbling out, but today 
the southwest breeze had him. His 
eyes held to the nearest window. He 
wanted to be outdoors. 

Then the shop foreman came up 
behind him and yelled his name above 
the bedlam, and Jimmy turned and 
found his telegram. He killed the 
machine with his foot and read the 
message slowly. 

‘Bad news?” asked the foreman. 

‘Well, yes—-that is, no.” Jimmy 
blinked, pondering. Then he shouted 
**Got to see the super!” 

‘*What for?” 

“That's al 
‘I have to report to him.” 

Now the other recollected and 
smiled vaguely. ‘‘You college short- 
timers sure have it soft,”’ he grunted. 
‘Gettin’ experience! Experience, my 
ear! Asif experience wasn’t stickin’ toa 
job because you haveto.”” Heraised his 
voice: ‘‘What you doin’—quittin’?” 

In the superintendent's office Jimmy 
produced his telegram for inspection. 
The superintendent read it slowly and 


| right,”’ Jimmy told him. 


aloud: 

I RAGEMEN THIS MORN- 
\ AND INSUBORDINATION 
EE] LY WEEK OR TWOUNTIL CAN 
HIRE NEW OUTFIT 4M IN BAD HOLE UNLESS 


U HELP OUT OME AT ONCI THRE! 
FIFTY PER DAY AND TRANSPORTATION, WIRI 
MMEDIATEL' HENRY TORKSON 


““Who’s Henry Torkson?” the superintendent wanted to 


‘My father. He’s resident manager of the Welleston 
Jimmy reddened— ‘‘ he runs the place 
hires and fires. He used to be a chauffeur and he still drives 
Mr. Welleston’s car. He-—TI guess he needs me.” 


Well, can’t you quit without bothering me?” the su- 
perintendent demanded 
‘No, sir. I don't want to lose my credits. I want to 


I'll be back as soon as I can.” 
The superintendent said ‘‘ What credits?” 
lech.’ 

A dawning smile, much like that of the shop foreman; 
I'd forgotten. Wait a 
for your time card. And incidentally, 
why 1 paper giving you credit for so many 
weeks’ shop work while you're away, if that’s what you 


come back too 


then “Oh, ye u're one of those 


i 


“Yes, sir. I'll be taking care of five family cars and four 


farm trucks, not counting the flivver the farmer owns. I 
used to do it for dad. I won't be loafing, Mr. Waters.” 
H'm. Oh, yes, here’s your card! H'm.”’ The superin- 


tendent permitted his features to relax. ‘‘ You seem to be 
I guess we can spare a few bolts. But 
mark you, | don’t promise to sign anything. I'll only say 
Now don’t forget to come back 


my intentior ure good 


“*Get your time at the gate. I'll shoot this through.” 





His Face Must Have 
Set Itself, for as She 
Reached the Car 
RosalieLaughed. She 
Said, ‘You'd Makea 
Perfect Butler, James’’ 


“Don't thank me. Incidentally, Torkson, I’m taking 
your word that this isn’t a trick and that you're not sailing 
off—not that I'd blame you much a day like this—to see 
some girl.” 

“No, sir, there’s no girl.”’” But even as he said this, 
Jimmy bit his lip and walked out hurriedly. Because all at 
once he realized that from the moment of the telegram a 
figure had been hovering tantalizingly before his eyes—a 
forbidden figure, an unapproachable figure, but very sweet. 
Jimmy made a grating noise in his throat. ‘‘That’s all 
over,’ he assured himself warmly. 

It is either fortunate or unfortunate that we cannot look 
into the future. A week later two men sat in the cool shade 
of a wide garage doorway, screened by a grove of maples 
from the big Georgian house which perched upon the hill. 

The younger man looked oddly like the elder in feature, 
though he was slim and wiry where the other was stout; 
but here the resemblance ended. Instead of lounging back 
in his chair, he sat upon it stiffly, leaning forward a little, 
slowly pulverizing a partly smoked cigarette with the fin- 
gers of his bronzed right hand. 

The dark tunic of his chauffeur’s uniform was snugly 
buttoned and looked irksome. Beneath the black visor 
of his cap his young eyes looked out from a troubled 
face; a cleanly cut and ruddily tanned boy’s face gone very 
serious. 

When he spoke presently it was with the manner of one 
who takes up a familiar thread of conversation. 

He said, ‘* Thank God, the two new men are coming next 
Thursday. I'd quit today if I could.” 
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The elder of the two opened mild eyes. He lighted a 
blackened pipe which had been dangling from limp fingers, 
and remarked, ‘‘I wish you'd keep your shirt on.”’ 

The eyes of the younger man snapped. He said: ‘Shirt, 
nothing! Maybe I could stand it in a shirt. It’s these” 
he bent his head and eyed his own figure with distaste 
‘it’s these monkey clothes. Misfit too.” 

““Easy, son. I’ve worn ‘em a good many years. As for 
being a misfit, I gave you the best we had, which was fair.” 

The other was on his feet. ‘‘ Gee, dad, I didn’t mean that. 
It—well, it’s different with you. You never had anything 
like her to worry about.” He jerked his head toward the 
big house on the hill, invisible behind its screen of trees and 
leaves. 

**Meaning Miss Rosalie?”’ queried his father almost idly. 

‘*Yes, just that. You've said it in two words, dad— Miss 

tosalie, with the accent heavy on the Miss. And me, I’m 

James—James in livery. Do I get credit because I came 
over here to help you out of a hole? I'll say I don’t. Nix, 
I'm James.” 

His father waited a moment, then said slowly: ‘‘ What 
did you expect, Jim? Didn't you stop to remember that 
the two of you weren’t kids together any more? It was all 
right when the two of you were running around in romp- 
ers—Jimmy and Rosalie was all right 
then-—but now 

The younger man said incisively, 
“Tf I met her at a college dance, 
dad—I mean, if I'd never met her 
before—she’d treat me as an equal, 
wouldn’t she?”’ 


The father smiled rather indefi- 
nitely. 

“Jim,” he said softly, “last night, 
talkin’ about the same thing, you 


called it un-American. You're wrong. 
It’s American as hell. You are ac- 
cepting three-fifty a day, good Amer- 
ican money, and keep, and in ex- 
change you are doing a job. You 
don't happen to like the job, but 
still you’re taking the money. You 
don’t like wearing what you call 
livery and you don’t like saluting, 
but as long as you're taking three- 
fifty a day you're accepting 
ditions. And one of the conditions 


of being a private chauffeur—even 


the con- 





for two weeks— is that you acknowl- 
edge a social wall between yourself 
and your employer.’ 

“TIT won't acknowledge it. Not 
with her.” 

“Jim, you've acknowledged it by 
kicking. So best forget it. Meantime 
the two new men will be here by 
Thursday and you can go back to 
your factory and then to college. You can stand it a few 
days more, I guess.” 

The boy regarded his father with eyes that were mo- 
mentarily haggard. ‘What kind of a yegg have you hired 
to drive her?”’ he inquired huskily. 

**No yegg, Jim. The man’s all right.” 

The boy laughed hollowly. ‘‘She needs more t 
who’s just all right while that little shrimp of a prince is 
around,” he announced. ‘He's a dirty little swine, that 
prince. After all, maybe it’s lucky I’m here.” 

The father tilted forward in his chair. ‘‘Jim,” he in- 
quired casually, “it doesn’t happen that you think you're 


1an aman 


in love with Miss Rosalie, does it? 

“Me?” 

“Tt was you I asked, son.” 

‘*What, in love with her!’”’ The boy’s face went beet red. 
“If I ever was, dad, it was a long time ago. Oh, I used to 
be, all right! I used to go to sleep thinking about her and 
wake up thinking about her. But that’s out. It’s all off 
now. Why, she’s fierce! All sewed up in swank. Teas, 
bridge parties—high hat! Anyway, she—she’s said she’s 
going to marry that’’--he hesitated, fumbling for words, 
and finished weakly with—‘‘that prince. That prince, 
mind you! Well, if he’s her taste, she can have him. No, dad, 
I can promise you I’m not in love with her now.” 

“It’s certainly good to hear a man talk that knows his 
own mind,” said Jimmy’s father philosophically. 

Jimmy shook his head dismally, seated himself listlessly 
and began fumbling for a cigarette. His father, medita- 
tive, leaned back once more in his chair. When at length a 
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bell shrilled, however, it was the older man who was first The girl said You could have taken the id tot idde e whee 
upon his feet. Standing at the wall telephone he shot one — right.”’ that the id m of he at f ed “ 
word over his shoulder at his son: “I didn't mn é ment n e me i 
Roadster.” . No, l t J’ mu a if t Ha ‘ 7 ial J ot ‘ I t t VW it the I 4 ‘ wit 4 
‘Fo her?’’ road ad rit irew ith rit y | ‘ ved 
“How do 1 know?” retorted the elder with a trace of ir- It a dirt road Roug! Rough d ng i t t e ¥ ‘ r eT é 
ritation. “‘It was Miss Rosalie’s maid that called. Snap ‘Is that the only reason? e inquired top that he mmanded Can't more th 
out of yourself, Jim. Here, wait a second! Somebody’s *Yes’’—curtly. le ta time filt t ir heac I happen to want 
laid his hand on that left front fender. That’s right, polish “Then I think we'll turn around and take that road talk t } She laid her fing ght tent 
it off. Now step on it.” said Rosalie evenly. ‘‘And then we'll take the fork that ght sleeve 
The long fawn-colored car with its black and vermilion leads to Sunset Hill. I’ve just thought of a reason for go He drew the arm awa Chen he said ] ' 
pipings slid smoothly up the winding driveway, from which ing to Sunset Hill, James.”’ et f ng me enough these la ew da You're 
ta after vista showed green lawns and rolling meadows “Very well.” playing the gar R 
ged distantly with a vague circle of woods. Even these Now Sunset Hill was a place Rosalie and Jimmy had What t 1 i haught 
woods, Jimmy knew, belonged to the Wellestons. It wasa_ discovered one day, three mime belore, while taking He said I’ f l ca e Jame 
show place — Welleston Hall one of the show places of a forbidden cruise together in the gardener’s old flivve jimmy the nex i umes the da ter apgair I ca 
countryside. They had been punished, both of them, not for going out be James at ten in the morning mmy at eleven and Jan 
\s he swung the car into the forecourt he glowered again together but for taking the car and for driving without again at three in the afternoon wher yu and a lot ‘ 
and muttered “‘ Fat chance.” authority. Yet even after that they went there again and highhat friends pile in behind me and chase off to a t 
The great front door swung open slowly and Jimmy, his again; perhaps a half-dozen times in all dance. That t are. It isn’t uare to me. Eve 
car waiting, jumped out and stood stiffly at attention. It was part of their pretense that no other human beings’ the arn t asked t and tal j 
From the cool dimness of the inner hall a girl stepped into knew about the place, and perhaps not many did. Itwasa_ in the morning and then call |} uptain ‘Buddy’ f 
the afternoon sunlight. She wore a dress of organdie hilltop, far o:f on a disused tumbling road, and there was — lunct 
ea-green organdie topped with a broad floppy hat of an oak tree there, and some cedars, and nothing much else Are you a private he inquired ttle 
ftly woven straw. The dress, which was long and full, except about twenty miles of outspread rolling country ‘Yes.”” It struc m abruptly that he was pa ‘ 
wayed and billowed about her as she came forward, though at one’s feet-—lush fields and dark woods and little white his father’s earlier incement ‘ r 
the lower part of the skirt was sheer and translucent, re- houses, with a church spire and a glinting blue stream to him that, after all, his father had been right. He j 
vealing a shimmer of slim white silken legs. The heels of make it finally perfect eeded to elaborate A ng a have on tl iniforn 
her white kid slippers were outrageously high. The car slowed and came to a halt at the summit. you and I are in separate classe 
Her mouth smiled at Jimmy. He could not see her eyes ‘IT want to sit here,”’ said Rosalie briefly. ‘‘ No, don’t get She said, “So it seen 
because of the floppy hat, but he knew that they were smil- up, James. Please stay where you God 4 t 
ing, too, and mocking him. They always mocked him now- are. Maybe I'll want to ask you ntage f it é irted 
udays~ those brown eyes framed by chestnut curls. something.” You've | ed it Ww igt Ar 
Something seemed to catch at Jimmy’s chest -some- He said, ‘‘ Very well t k that la I grew up t 
thing very much like a sharp little pain. After all, there gether. To tl He k T 
was no denying her loveliness. But on the instant he hard- e spoke ye iving he 
ened himself. He thought: ‘‘She knows she’s pretty. “Rosatie,’ ger t e more uy } 
That's the hel f it And look at the Way sne ’s dressed. ti ee W ere i ; ng en t 
Dressed to kill! “7 Think mn that the ia met ] 
His face must have set itself, for as she reached the car You've Been vere here me 
Rosalie laughed. She said, ‘‘ You'd make a perfect butler, Lying to Me”’ I was ! me 
Jame But l f 
Jimmy bowed stiffly. He held the door open for her and He faced he Ru rt 
i fluffed and tucked herself into the rignt-f and seat. t are ou he yeste Ve 
‘You wish me to drive?” he asked. I kissed you. I kiss« é é 
If you haven't forgotten how, I do.”’ ve were frend i end | 
He climbed in sullenly and plumped down beside her. 1 were going off to sct nd | 
Looking straight ahead of him he kicked the motor into life Was g g to college 


and let it pu 


*Where'll we go?” asked Rosalie. 
‘| beg your pardon?” 


**T said, where’ll we go?” 


yuld there be ou a debut ea 
‘You mean you just want to go for a drive?” in heiress, and me-— me uffeu 
Yes, James.”’ The voice was slightly ironic. ‘‘I just 5 
want to go for a drive."” Then she added: ‘With you. So I've ne een a : te 
f you will be good enough to choose What « e grunts Sal 
a road me ‘ 

He threw the car into gear and She gave a ttle sig! The 
grunted something without turning she said sn't it too bad we 
his head to grow uy 

Rosalie said: ‘“‘You are decora- Now, for t t time. he re é 
tive, James, but you're not very | gree wit ‘ me 

And I think employes should ede Ye sad hame 
always be CIVU, don't you or dao We were |} ipy é mr 
you Nat i 

He said, “I'm sorry She emed y tor _ 

That’s not an answer, James gh acti é 1 me 
But after all, you're not paid to talk She t ed and eved hir WV 
or are Ve Te is ‘ suct nt i tin ‘ 
He scowled and bit out I'm ‘ st i. > , 
not the Ww a | id t 
You are paid to be good looking, athe " é Hi ry 
noug! she chattered o7 good ted Wa ‘ 
looking and neat I'll concede you uppose it i 
ess on that As a matter of fact, Seen 
Jame ; and she let the name slur ‘ ny 
across her tongue “as a matter ol | ] 
! ou rerather handsome. Straight | ye 
nose eeves, good ‘hin t ipted 

Jimn whipped his head side- me 
wise ot 

Quit he snapped 

WI James! She smiled at ‘ 

n simulated horro \ 

I nt have to stand this But ‘ 

She asked coolly, ‘Why do you 

He said nothing. The car was out of the Welleston place 9 late 

yw and sliding along a concrete highway. It hummed ] Tri " r 

wn a long twisting hill, passed a crossroad with a j * e—] 

N < of gravel, slowed down slightly upon a steep up- je. f ] n r r 
: { 
graqd . Continued 1 Page 5 








CAT A 


AWN fair ye ashed ac ross his desk 





nto H mon John Shillito’s 

eyes Yellow light bubbled up 
nd River and arranged 
it glow behind the trees. He dropped 


pen and sat looking at the effect with 
me approval and some sheepishness, 
had told him to keep 

r to bed early for a while and not 

‘ do anything--and Kate Eustis 
m so too—and now he felt 

led. His back ached, his legs were 
ind tne oni) omfortable spot on 
was the region whence his appendix 
ntaken. But the rest of him was 


out, and Saturday had come, and 


e Was that picn at noon 
Ha her!” ] aid to his cigarette. 
Per ” 
Lnot 
The w t of being a guardian was 
weren't a father or a brother 


When Shilly Watson invaded his room in 
he hospital with seven hundred or a 


uusand youths attached to her, it had 


een Poss bie to say that she could 

e ne ntry to hell out of there A 
othe uuld have said that, and 

iter Harmon wus just a first cousin 
1 not old enough to be revered He 
rot | ed instead, and had his fair loose 
ished off his brow when he wanted 

te the girl in the worst way, and 
were tucked in his coat, and now 

' at Round Lake was all for 


ourse, and in honor of his re- 
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fan. He suggested by a wriggle of his tail 
that this was not quite decent 

“You're an early riser, Murg. Nobody 
else is up yet; and, anyhow, Shilly’s maid 
and the cook sleep on the other side of 
the third floor. Does your set have ap 
pendixes? I never thought about mine 
until the eighth of August, Murg, ar 
then I only had two hours to think about 
it. But those were nice hour And now 
it’s September.’” Murgatroyd turned his 
back. Harmon John said, “Oh, very 
well, if you’re as particular as all that 

He dropped intothe pool. Murgatroyd 
was waiting for him to come up and 
delightedly invited him to do it again, 
bouncing and purring violently. His col- 
lar, with the silver tag, marked M.A., 
twinkled prettily and he made it plain 
that the long pale anima! in the water 
amused him. It was like being sent for to 
play the piano in front of a whole admiral 
in 1918. Harmon John tried to be hypo 
critical, grazing his toes on the bottom of 
the pool and bobbing ip. He pretended 
that he was fooling to entertain just 
himself. But he liked Murgatroyd. You 
couldn't help it. So he braced his feet on 
the hidden blue tiles of the tank and shot 
up halfway out of the water, and then 
dropped from sight in a bombshell of 
bubbles, because a motor stole down the 
driveway. 

“Oh, Harmon John!” said hi 
‘Are you sure the doctor would let you 
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You cculdn't stop her! She was Harmon flattened himself against the i 

il! wall of the pool and looked coldly at | 

He locked his arms back of his head Shilly Watson, with his chin on the edge { 

tretched, pleased by the feeling of of the concrete lip. ‘*I don’t think he’d it 
eleased from bandages. Any- object. I suppose you know that it’s 





¢ yuld swim again, and the pool about five o’clock, Shilly.”’ t 


suld be warm until the first of October, “We made beautiful time down from 


Casimir Smith said; and most of Shilly’s Albany, Harmon John,” the awful gir! 
f wains would be gone back to said. “‘C. J. S. does drive so well. And 

eges or schools and there would be there’s precious! Oh, Murgie, did you 

om enough in t pool for a decent get walked on yesterday? How’s your 


And certainly there would be tail, angel whiskers?” 


m enough, right now. A corner of the She got down from her poisonous 





concrete basin was already shim green motor and fell upon Murgatroy¢ 





i 
ng, set in the lawn. Harmon John with outcries and caresses and kissed 
j 


ogether and got 


his right ear. Harmon John wonderec 





Then he froze whether he should say — always with dig- 


nity -that he hadn’t astitch on and invite { 
her to go to bed, or whether he ought to 


ind stood with his mouth open, 
because something said ‘‘ Yow?” ora like 
oise, in an inquiring way. It was just 
Murgatroyd Anstruther, rousing from a 
the rug beside Harmon’s bed 


signal his distress to Casimir John So- 
bieski Smith, who had draped his white 
legs on the driving wheel of the machine 


How le é py of heaven did and was eating some chocolate reflec- ; 

here, you pest?” tively, with the new sun making his black 

Mu t vd rye usly flopped his tail eyes yellow. On the whole, he had better 
1. His; h mottling showed signal. Shilly was romping with the cub, 
ip and began bouncing on all letting it bite a corner of her wrap, and 
eet, and he beamed at his host. All her back was turned. He made motions 


new about him was that he with his mouth to Casimir Smith and 











t be ve much more than sever shoved a naked shoulder into view. Casi- 
} ew d grow to | mir at once understood this, and swal 
he ¢ pun i bobeat ora lowed his chocolate. 
Che t ible e he **G’on in, girl!” 
tly ; | e least **Don’t be so dictato Casimir! I'm i 
He bounced and purred, and eee talking to Murgatroyd.’ 
nels tive about Ha ‘Casimir! Understand Me, I Won't be Called Hay Head! Not Even You ‘Hay head,” the dark young man said, | 
pa Y ey were i Can Call Me That, and ——"’ **y’ gonna make me sore I told y't’g’on 
e flox in. "N'y’gonna!” 
he left you in the cellar, Murg. Her heart feet and Harmon’s feet made no other noise on the cool “Casimir! Understand me, I won't be called hay head! 


er and she wouldn't treat you that way, oak flooring; and he sneezed in the fresh air with quite a Not even you can call me that, and 
rthan you, stunning sound, and rolled gracelessly on’ the fine gravel of **Y’all dumb, woman! Go to bed,’ Casimir said, w 

uscomes the driveway, cajoling Harmon John to knead him some _ care, ‘‘b’cause Harmon John’s nekkid 'n’ ints 
more out of the flood. Yeh, g’on in! Y’ ain't any sense. Mamma 
‘You've no figure, guy. Go and chase a bird. Toomuch_ was a Polack ’n’ she couldn’t read nothin’, but she knew | 





ON a 





ng himse 

















i hos Come to Uncle Harmor milk’s been the ruin of many a good cat before this. Re- when aguy was embarrassed. G’on in, or I'l] baw] y’ out!” 
M \ wante s stomach kneaded, a member, you'll grow up a puma or somethin’ vulgar. But His drowsy voice produced all this with a slightly ac- 
ido the trick. He gurgled and spread Casimir says you're a lion and you can be one until they celerated murmur, as if he might be excited in a few mor | 
vs in front of his nose and finally yme from the circus for you.”’ minutes, and he licked some chocolate from a thumb quit of 
f i oy. Then he came Murgatroyd writhed on the gravel and adored Harmon rapidly. Shilly Watson put her bright head sideways and | ] 
wn t emn sta past windows green wit John’s toes. tie trotted alongside his benefactor to the examined Casimir, brilliantly blinking her eyes 
sts robe in hismouth. The rim of the pool and then recoiled, scandalized and mute, “TI think you can be taught to talk like iman being, | 
ed a bit the vast hallway, but his when Harmon dropped his robe. His ears flapped like a C.J.S. You're only twenty-two. And you are improving! 
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Harmon Shillito Said 
Briskly, ‘‘One Minute! 
Are—are Mrs. Smith 
and I §:-Supposed to Stand Here and 
Let You Try Blackmail on Casimir?"’ 


uch awful prudes! If Harmon John wants to 


get out of the water, why doesn’t he 


And men are s 
ust say so? oe 
We'll have some milk and take a nap.” 

Murgatroyd foliowed her gre 
three 


cended 


(ome on, Murgie 
n skirts and white wrap up 
Harmon John as- 
his bath robe around 
get much prettier before 


She was getting incredibly pretty. 


+ 


granite 


out of 


vast hall. 





steps into the 
shut 


the water and 


himself, hoping she wouldn't 
someone married her 
‘Thanks, Casimir.” 
*’S all right. F° g’lookin’ guy useda beat th’ piano ’n 
y’ m’ se’d women ‘n y’ oughta be.” This 
For a good-looking guy who used to beat the 
piano in vaudeville, you’re more scared of women than you 


ought to be.” 


vaud ville 


meant: 


Harmon bl 








the comment, and 
because I inherited her. 
Englishman, had an acute sense of 
I th lly to guardian was his idea 
It’s a damn sight more subtle than most jokes. 
knew I lose my temper easily an’ 


ushed, after translating 
Shilly, kid, 


randfather 


said, ‘‘I’m scared of 
For 


humor. 


an 








ink leavin’ 


ofa 


He 


boss me who's got as much 


oke. 

that anybody can 
ense as that kid panther.” 

Littlelionsarespotty. Been on 
Little lions have spots. 

to be scared of about Shilly, guy. 


‘Salion, Harmon John 
same bill with lotsa cat acts. 
Veh. ’S nothin’ 
She’s harmless,”’ Casimir argued, lighting a cigarette. 


ei 


John. * 


Harmon 


h, utterly!’’ said 


‘Shewanted to beadancer 
wanted to 


in July, an’ then she 








marry Curt Weeper, an’ then it 
was Denny Hobart, an’ now she 
wants to have a private menag- 
erie! She's utterly 
She folded all 


cs some way last 


harmless! 
my) soc} 
Sunday so an eel 
couldn't wriggle into 
them, an’ she puts rose 


under my pillow an’ I 


scratch my arms to 
hellon’em. She’s harm- 
less as a cyclone! Of 


course, your father used 


to throw bottles at you 
I] remember that out in 
San Franciseo, kid, in 


1919. Ar 
auy caim 


‘A she.” 


a youre nat- 
I'm not! 


said the dark 


philos ypher, “is a st 
gu Obs sine th l KS 
Té is oug! a be ae 
ited Yeh, she’s 
dumb. Sne means good, 


Harmon 
John said, “‘ you are get 
ting to talk plainly, 


kid! 


‘Yeh 


civ’ lized, fella. 


"M gonna beall 

Gonna 
Casimir 
promised, “‘like’n adver- 
tisement. ‘How 
beautiful the autumn 
daysare, Mrs. Jones, are they not? You should ha’ 
with us yesterday in our Cahokus Roadster.’ Yeh. ‘N’ 
all that kinda junk. Gimme a lot of books, guy. Gotta be 
refined —awful refined.” =~s 

He stretched backward in one of his oily motions, as if he 


be refined,” 


peen 


had no bones atall, and straightened up after rubbing hissoft 
black hair on the green paint of the car’s stern behind him 

‘I don’t see why you're ambitious for culture, kid 
You've got the best garage in Carmelsville and nothing to 
worry about.” 

Casimir put two fingers in his mouth, 
thought, and then said without taking them out, 
gotta be refined. ’M married.” 

“Huh?” 

Casimir took out his fingers 
His mouth now was a red rib- 
bon on his flat bronze face and 


indicating 


‘Yeh, 


some emotion 
drew it to and 


* Couldn't You 
Stand, Kate? I Mean—for a While"’ 


Let the Engagement 


“Why shou 


d I be sore at you? 


**T’litake awful good care of her,”’ said Casin 


shoving his narrow hips back 


a 


the green car 
Harmon Johr 


Harmon John 


his eyes and exami! 


merly 


Seal. It struck him that he had never seen ( 
barrassed before, although he had seen Casimir 
a sponge, dodging things throw: him | 
father while the women of five vaude é acts pr 
screamed among the dressing roon n Sa 
Even the training of vaudeville and long t 
country fairs and old-home reunion weeks now 


Casimir 


the Divi 


g Kid, sec 
' 


ana iv ( t 
don't y'be sore on me! \ 
she won't bothe n 

Shillito | ished his wet } 
ed Casimir John Sol 


ond sor 


He wriggled and kept most of one har 


**Do you happen to mean, kid, that you've 
I mean, do you hap 


pen to mean that you 


temerity to go and marry Shilly 


“Yeh.” 


"N 


ady right, guy 
him. 'N’ we went outa there N 
on me in th’ car. "N’ we got eng 
then she got excited Tur 
gimme an eibow con t 
we drove over to Gossett 
"N’ it’s in the Albany pape 
Here Mm 
Harmon John ga 
iround him ar 
ae it the Gien e I i 
masked in elms ‘ 
acy f Carme i 
there wou é 
Road 
He ‘ i ‘ 
Casin 


} 


mor 
the 
were 


said Casimir humbly, 


fool enough. You were goin’ to say 


> Yeh... ’S kinda reckless 


ee: 


sne 


woman. ‘N’ 
atin’ 


ice ¢ 
need sometl 
Y’alldumb.’ 'N’ s! 


said 


Continued on Page 148 


‘Y’oug! ta tre: 


you were in hospit 
ream in a Qrug svor 
said, ‘Y’ got beautiful eyes N 
‘ said, ‘Y’ 
"N’ I said, ‘ 


the soda jerker 
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xvVI 
r HE chauffeur and I, seated in the superb Lux, left 





the garage thunderously at three o’clock of a bright 

May afternoon and covered a dozen blocks before 

we had our first breakdown. Fortunately we were near a 
iir shop and were delayed only an hour. The subse- 
quent breakdowns were more serious and the last one hap- 
pened long after dark in a deserted portion of the Bois de 
Vincennes. There were sounds of breakage, of things 
hurtling through the air, and the machine stopped vio- 
y. This abruptness no longer disconcerted me, as al- 
ready I had learned that the superb Lux knew no other 
manner of stopping; but the chauffeur’s mutterings had 
what young people sometimes like to speak of as an air of 
finality. He went forward, groped laboriously in the dust 
the road and returned with what seemed to me, as he 
held them up for inspection, some fragments of a heavy 


ed my impression a chain, apparently need- 
ful for locomotion, had been broken and dispersed; now it 





led upon the surrounding terrain in the darkness. 


‘But even if I could find it all,”’ Victor said, ‘*how could 


Victor was an Alsatian; he spoke French in a manner all 


own; and in this he was no more individual than I. We 


ad need of a great deal of conversation between us to 
e at small communication, but we finally came to an 
ierstanding It would not be sensible to remai 
yghout the night as we were, Victor said; the locality 

wis ivored ches 


lie proposed to sit in a clump of bushes near the road and 


Watch the car If apaches arrived and stole it he would 
main tly in the underbrush, and I agreed that the 
ipe » Lux would be what the scoundrels deserved. If they 





Uhians Were All 
AboutUs, Expres: 
sionless Men on 
Splendid Horses 


did not appear, Victor would await a relief ex- 
pedition, and I went forward to arrange it. 
After walking two miles, I found a pair of horses 
and a truckman willing to accept the commis- 
sion; but I did not return with them; I drove 
the rest of the way in a hired carriage. The su- 
perb Lux, Victor, the truckman and the two horses reached 
home at two in the morning. They had passed wine shops 
in several villages, but the two horses were still sober. 


xvVil 


EDESTRIANS had not developed then a precaution- 

ary sense that they possess now almost as if it were 
an instinct; they had not learned to time the approach of 
an automobile. People walking along country roads and 
crowds on the crossings of city streets were alike in this 
respect; they were accustomed to vehicles moving at 
speeds of from three or four to seven or eight miles an 
hour; and even if a fast horse came tearing down on them 
at nine or ten miles an hour, the sound of his hoof beats was 
the well-known signal to hurry a little, but not unduly. 

It was difficult to understand, when we were on foot, 
that we must begin to calculate upon less time to get out 
of the way, since throughout the centuries a fast horse 
had been the fastest thing upon any highway; and we 
would need years of indignant experience to teach us that 
the combination of old human nature with the new power 
for speed made inevitable a basic change in the mental 
attitude and bodily action of all pedestrians. When auto- 
mobiles formed a slight proportion of the traffic and there 
were hundreds of horse vehicles where there was one auto- 


mobile, the one automobile often appeared from among 
them like a charging demon, horrifying and unexpected. 
The demon was noisy; but the noise was so unfamiliar and 
so startling that foot passengers lost their heads in the crisis 
of his approach. 

When the superb Lux was not in a repair shop, we 
lrove either about the countryside or into Paris; and at 


night, after these excursions, when I went to bed, that 
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half-awake interval 
preceding sleep would 
be crowded with pic- 
tures reproduced out 
of the events of the 
day just passed —pic- 
tures of terrified peas- 
ants escaping dimly 
into clouds of dust 
beside the road and 
crossing themselves; 
pictures of open- 
mouthed children 
screaming as they ran 
from our path at the 
last possible moment; 
pictures of enraged 
people who cursed us 
as they became un- 
willingly active on city 
crossings; pictures of 
ared women with 
baby carriages trying 
to go both ways at 





once; pictures of aged 
people in every atti- 
tude of sudden unde- 
sired haste and futile 
defense; pictures of 
pompous fat men out 
raged by the necessity 
to leap backward; 
pictures of faces in 
every distortion ol 
fear and fear’s close 
companion, hatred 
Often I remon- 
strated with Victor, 
and when I did he 
looked at me pity- 
ingly. 
‘You think this Lux knows how to move sweetly?”’ he 
inquired. ‘‘It is impossible to its nature. Hither this Lux 


is in complete repose or in complete action; there is no 
middle ground. By supposition only there are two speeds; 
but after he is cranked —on such days as he consents to 
be cranked at all--and I have mounted to my seat and 
thrown in his clutch to the lower speed, there is always a 
period when I must wait to ascertain if it is one of the days 
when he consents to allow his clutch to operate. If he con- 
sents, it will always be at a moment when IJ have concluded 
that it is not to be one of the days. He decides abruptly, 
gives a great leap and within the instant he is forcing him- 
self through a pile of stones half a kilometer down the 
road. If people do not get out of our way the Lux must 
stop, and when he stops you are well aware there arises al- 
ways a great question: Will he ever move again? If he 
will, then when will he? Tomorrow, perhaps.”’ 

When I engaged Victor he did not appear to be a drink- 
ing man; but his close companionship with the superb 
Lux had an evil influence upon him, and they formed the 
habit of becoming incapacitated together; though it must 
be said to the chauffeur’s credit that the Lux always set 
the example. Victor was a handsome, tall, soldier! 
of commanding presence. When we were traveling and 
stopped for luncheon or for the night, the innkeepers al- 
ways first addressed themselves deferentially to him, bow- 





y person 


ing before him; and he would have to explain that I was his 
patron, not an attendant. However, when he was slightly 
in wine he sometimes seemed to forget this relation. 

“‘T have discovered a thing,”’ I shouted to him as I sa 
beside him one day in hilly country. ‘I have discovered 
that although it is difficult to make the Lux move slowly, 
there are nevertheless some moderations of speed that can 
be accomplished with care, when you choose. Why do 
you descend this hill on gas?”’ 

“In order to get up the next one,”’ he replied. ‘‘Great 
speed is necessary to surmount this next hill.” 

“But rather than go so fast I would prefer not to sur- 
mount it. This speed has made me so nervous that my 
feet are cramped from pushing an imaginary brake and my 
fingers from clutching an imaginary wheel. Now | have 
bitten a filling out of a tooth and we shall have to find a 





town that contains a dentist. He will be the second to 
repair me on this one excursion.” 

“Disregard all that,” Victor said airily. ‘You are ae 
quiring new sensations.”’ 
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with 


7a 


much severity as | could command in the I 


have no desire for them,”’ I shouted, and as 
rench language 
I gave him the positive order to slacken speed. “‘Sweetly! 
this Lux to a 


to 


I wish to travel more sweetly! Compe! 
ind 


breathe and I wish to remain 


sweeter movement. The w does not permit me 


alive 
me evolent glance. 


“The most 


Through his goggles he gave a ben 
“The ozone will do you good,” he said calmly. 
distinguished scientists recommend it.” 

rtainly—it 


for this was 


That was one virtue of the superb Lux, ce 
copiously provided ozone to its oce 


long before the day of 


ipants; 
windshields. Goggles and automo- 


bile costumes were almost necessities, but many of the 


automobilists wore the costumes with a little of the con- 
sciousness that sometimes attaches to a yachtsman dressed 
for the deck. Ear muffs pneumatic 
clothes would have added to the pleasure of travel in the 
Lux, it may be for the the engine, the 
machine-gun explosion of the exhaust and the vibration of 
the 


able and 


expressively and 


said; roar of 


whole fabric of the car were such as would be intoler- 





incredible today 

But the superb Lux was not immortal; its own imper- 
fections and the destined progress of mankind were in 
to supplant it. That mischievously inspired 
which had destroyed all the temperate inclina- 


operation 
machine, 
tions of one human being and brought upon other human 
beings so many tedious and unexpected miles of walking 
and so many mortifying tardinesses, had at last one inspira- 
tion too many. 

In a valley of Touraine, at the foot of a long hill down 
which it had charged, swaying, bounding, crashing, roaring 
gloriously and deafening the very birds of the air with the 
artillery of its exhaust, it uttered a peculiar shriek and a 
moment later sullenly came to rest, oblique in the road. 

This was familiar—all except the peculiar shriek—and 
we descended as usual. 

“The town of Chinon is only about six kilometers from 
“T will walk to Chinon and send back me- 


chanics and horses.” 


here,”’ I said. 


3ut Victor, examining the engine, shook his 





“This 


head. 


is serious,”’ he said. ‘*Send only horses.” 


time it 
The next morning I left 
Chinon by rail, Victor and 





a repair shop. Then, hav- 
ing returned home, I waited, 
sending remittances at i 
but 
months I had a letter from 
a friend who had gone to 
Cc} 


in- 


tervals; after two 


inon: 

‘IT have seen your chauf- 
feur, but he did not seem to 
comprehend what I said to 
him. The innkeeper here 
explained that the unfor- 
tunate man has in- 
toxicated continuously for 


been 


the last six weeks, and after 
talking the 


who are working on your 


+ 


to mechanics 


automobile, I cannot say 
that I blame him very 
much.” 

I decided that neither 


should I blame Victor; there 
was no cinema in Chinon in 
those days and the pleasures 
of that interesting town 
for the 


historian 


archwologist 
and rather than 
forthechauffeur. Isent him 
another remittance; but by 
the time he did finally 
with the restored and 


were 


ar- 
rive 
till vociferous Lux, I had 
a new machine and a new 
chauffeur. 

The new chauffeur was a 
and 
the new machine was a glit- 


teetotaler meek; and 
tering, smooth-spoken 
the very 


fac- 


French thing of 


moment, Just from the 
t and unbelievably obe- 
( ent 


The new day had begun; 
» could travel all over 
by motor without 


a single den- 


superb Lux i 
to a training school for 


After Waiking Two Miles, I Found a Pair 


chauffeurs -and when the pu} ild drive it, they were 


graduated 
graacuated 


HE motoring craze had spread over the civilized part 

the world DY this time hive where there v A 
might have been called- if we had known the w 
“stunt” motoring; there were races on oval trac 


from one 
Asia, 


Everybody talked of speed, norse 


country roads; races capital to another, races 


across Europe, races across 


races ound e W 
power, cylinder 
models; and the most upon the tongue 


popt 
turers 


names 





lace were those, not of statesmen, but of 


Ardent debate 
and durability of the automob 


upon the comparative speed, } wer 


les that bore these name 
was heard at the little open-air tables of Paris; it was heard 
in Neapolitan restaurants, in Bavariar 
Vienna cafés, 
Kamchatka, 


peer gardens, 


and in the lobby of tl 


Mich gar Most of the 


London clubs, in 
Garfield Hotel at 


talkers did not own automobiles, and their talk was only a 
by-product of the craze; motoring was still a sport for 
those prosperous —or reckless enough to afford it. But 
more and more people did somehow afford it every da 

and even then there were scandalized rumors of houses 


mortgaged for money to buy cars. 

People were stimulated by the mere talk of high speeds 
to which they had not become accustomed; and to all thi 
exhilaration and excitement the automobile, ther 
was coming to be added a genera! divination that a greater 
marvel was at hand. The thoughts of many men were long- 
ingly in the air; and out in the open country, east of Paris, 
every summer afternoon we could see what appeared to be 
great pale bubbles rising slowly, one at a time, from the 
distant profile of the city outlined by the Eiffel Tower, 
Notre Dame and the hill of Montmartre with its cathedral 
The bubbles floated dreamily toward us and 


over 


coronet. 
passed overhead, silent and peaceful in the evening sky; 
we envied those people up there, so high and cool and quiet 
in their drifting balloons 

Balloons not so placid had been constructed and were 
the the 


balloons shaped like fat « 


sidewalk tables of boulevards: 


discussed at 
iy 


igars and driven Dy engines and 


Dun 
wha 
¢ } 
I t 
abi 
ably 
first 
bors 


For, befor 


aone more than hop 


n the worl 
excitement 
As | 

comedy 
from Pari 


t happened 




















of Horses and a Truckman Willing to Accept the Commission 
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Al 
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1 lifted him f niy a moment i 
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a tne t man of all the « tnt t 
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hey were given to that , 
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brothers named W gnt I at tne mact “ 
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n the autumn of 1907, the necessit 
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for a while, and the subse lent nursing 
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Al —— FOR A TOO 


other names as convenience suggested. The 


P IC STERS'’ instinct was at work. “I B Reo C } 
got a hunch,”’ he murmured apprehen- VY Octavus ¢ ns © @im police of various cities knew him as Danny the 


Asi ‘that this ain’t gwine be the swell- 
st rur “ ever took.”’ Two factors contributed FLQLEvVvE TALES D 
to the hunch of the elongated Pullman porter. 


; 
For one thing, there had been a ghastly dearth of tips from 
passengers boarding the midnight train at Birmingham. 
lor another, the buzzer of his call board had been sound- 


ing incessantly since the “‘all aboard.” 


Somewhat peeved with the world in general, and his job 
in particular, Mr. Peters took his own sweet time about 
closing his vestibule as the Limited nosed out into the 


hilly, murky night. He poked unen- 
thusiastically at an occasional bit of dust, 
arranged his car step meticulously in the 
vestibule corner and then lurched un- 
happily into the car. 

Just as he suspected, the board indi- 
cated that Lower Six required service. 
The training of many years came to the 
assistance of Epic Peters. As a sterling 
porter who was popular with Pullman 
and railroad conductors and whose name 
nes frequently on the honor roll, 
Epic had learned to gauge the quality of 
those who traveled with him between the 

Alabama metropolis and New York. 

‘An’ that feller in Lower Six,”’ re- 
flected Mr. Peters, ‘‘is the mos’ kind I 
detest.” 

The person in question had waddled 
down the platform a half hour since in 
the wake of a redcap who was loaded 
down with many heavy bags. He was a 
large man with a florid complexion and 
an officious manner. His voice was shrill 
and penetrating. He wore a blue suit, 
gayly cut, and it was quite evident that 
he fancied himself considerable of a 


sheik. 
The trousers were full, the socks fancy, 
the shoes of two-tone leather. His vest . 


was piped with white braid and he sported 
a scarlet necktie in which reposed a huge 
pearl. He carried a silver-headed cane, 
a gaudy topcoat and wore a gray felt hat 
at a rakish angie. And Epic Peters saw 
him tip the staggering redcap a nickel. 

Mr. Peters groaned. 

Tips nickels!”’ he grated. “I bet 
if he buys a ice-cream soda he wants a 
rebate when he returns the glass an’ 
spoon.” 

The newcomer talked loudly and fre- 
quently as Epic escorted him to his berth 
and sought to satisfy the gentleman in 
the arrangement of his bags. Once Epic 
dared designate the sign hanging at the 
end of the aisle: Quiet. The traveler \ 
glared at Mr. Peters and announced that 
he was paying full fare and reckoned he'd | 
talk if he wanted to - besides, the service 
was rotten. 

Now, as Mr. Peters reluctantly an- 


swered the summons from the fat.gentle- ‘ 
man’s berth, it was to find the big head 
poked out between the curtains. The i 


passenger glared at Epic and anathema- 
tized the service. It seemed that some 
cinders were creeping in through the 
screen, that there was a wrinkle in the 
sheet and that his spare blanket was not 

i} pic bore up under the tirade with the 
dignity becoming a colored gentleman 
and philosopher. He did not even deign to inform the man 
that he was the best berth maker on the Birmingham sta- 
tion and known throughout the Southeast as one of the 
finest colored men ever to receive a monthly wage from the 
Pullman Company. With vast and disdainful patience he 
performed the tasks required by the exacting traveler, and 
heard that gentleman say peevishly 

“Weil, | hope to goodness I can get some sleep.” 

As Epic moved away he indorsed the wish: ‘“‘Lawsy 
knows, I hope so too. Dawg-gone that feller. He buys 


one ticket an’ thinks he’s Mistuh Pullman Illinois his- 


"ee 


“ 





As Epic moved down the aisle he was conscious of cer- 
tain movements in Section Eight. He turned quickly 
just in time to see a ratlike face and a pair of beady eyes 
‘That feller in Lower Eight,’ 
, ‘also ain’t the craziest sort I is about.” 

As a matter of fact, the gentleman in Lower Eight would 
have rasped Epic's nerves intensely had not the fat person 


withdrawn quickly. 


























properly folded ‘Tips Nickels!’’ He Grated. ‘‘I Bet if He Buys a Ice-Cream Soda He seat? 
Wants a Rebate When He Returns the Glass an’ Spoon’’ 
in Lower Six been so obtrusively obnoxious. 
, his instinctive antipathy for the r 
little man in Fight was not unfounded. 

The person in Lower Eight was about five feet four inches 
He had a slender, wiry figure on which cheap 

His eyes were beady and he 
——— out of the side of his 


clothes fitted uncertainly. 
a disturbing habit of 


long-fingered and smealdahe dolt. 

ittle man had been christened Aloysius 
sryan by a doting and unsuspecting mother. 
had, in the pursuit of his chosen profession, used 


Dip, Dan Bryan, the Runt, and Dippy Dan. 


GOULD The name Aloysius departed with his last short 


trousers. 

To give Aloysius full credit, it must be admitted that he 
was an expert pickpocket. He operated alone —and fre- 
quently. He had few friends and no confidants, and only 
a too great fondness for large diamonds steered him into 
trouble with the police. He could scissor or reef a victim 
with the best of them, leaving the unwitting contributor 
ignorant of financial loss until a considerable time after 

Birmingham had offered an excellent field for Alo- 
ysius. Pickings had been reasonably easy. But that 
very day a certain embarrassing situation had arisen 
on the First National Bank corner—-something which 
informed Danny the Dip that he’d be wise to seek 
other fields for his nefarious activities. So this night 
found him on the Limited with a New York ticket 
in his pocket and a profound hope that no plain-clothes 
bull would impede his departure from the South. 

Epic’s trained eye warned him against Aloysius 
when that furtive gentleman sidled onto the train and 
slipped into his berth. Mr. Peters was not unfamiliar 
with gentlemen who make a living by nimble wits, 
fingers and conscience. Mr. Peters boasted that he 
could spot a train hustler as far as he could see one, 
and something told him from the first that this rat- 
like gentleman was worth observing. 

Yet, as the train roared through the chilly night 
and sleep refused to come to Epic, that person sat in 

the smoking room and reflected that of 
the two gentlemen—the one in Lower 
Six and the one in L, ower Eight—he'd 
on fer a half dozen of Aloysius to one of 
»former. After all, Epic was not per- 
as concerned with undersized per- 
sons who looked and acted like crooks, 
but the blatant officious type brought 
him agony of soul and misery of spirit 
Quite early in the morning the train 
rolled under the shed of the Atlanta sta- 
tion. The Atlanta Pullman was cut out 
and the train made up anew for the run 
to New York. There Captain Sandifer, 
the grizzled and veteran Pullman con- 
ductor of whom Epic was extremely fond, 
took over the diagrams and chatted briefly 
with his favorite porter. 
‘Things going all right, Epic?” 
““Not so many, cap’n. I got on my 
car one of them white folks that thinks 
he boughten the comp’ny when he paid 
his money fo’ a ticket.”’ 
“Been riding you, eh?”’ 
““Nos-suh, not me, he ain't. But he 
sho ain’t the fondest kind of passenger I 
\ is of.” 
“IT don’t blame you, Epic. But, cheer 
up! The run won’t last forever.” 
““Nos-suh, maybe not. But it seems 
mos’ that long.” 
$ By the time the train pulled out of 
Atlanta half the passengers had risen and 
wandered into the diner--among them 
the stout gentleman and Aloysius. When 
they returned their sections were already 
arranged for the day and Epic was busy 
elsewhere in the car. 

The stout person summoned Epic. 
‘Porter,”” he snapped, “‘what do you 
mean by putting my small bag under the 

9% 
‘I don’t mean nothin’, white folks. 
Always puts the bags under the seats.” 

‘Hmph! Get it out immediately.” 

“Yas-suh, cap’n.” 

Epic bent over and wrestled with the bag. He rose and 
bowed. 

“That all, mistuh?’ 

““No, it isn’t. I want two pillows and a hat bag.” 

*“Y-y-yas-suh, boss; right away. I aims to give service, 
which is how come they to call me Hop Sure.”’ 

‘I’m not interested in your nicknames. What I want is 
the pillows.” 

Epic was shuddering with futile rage as he went on the 


errand. And while he was extracting pillowcases from the 
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linen cabinet at the end of the aisle, he saw Captain Sandi- 
fer come through the car and answer the summons of the 
obtrusive stout person. Epic listened in 
“Impertinent porter you have on this car,’’ rasped the 
person with the white piping on his vest 
“Epic Peters?” 


‘*] don’t know his name or anything about him 


Sandifer frowned 
I know 
he is inefficient and impertinent.” 

The eyes of the Pullman conductor narrowed. He knew 
the type of man he was conversing with, and one of the 
great regrets of his life was that duty prohibited him from 
exterminating such insects 
“Epic is never impertinent,”’ he defended frigidly. 
“He was impertinent to me 
How?” 

Isn’t my word sufficient ?”’ 


“Do I have 
Sandifer’s face was dead white with anger. The man 


to give details? 


was simply insufferable. 

‘Perhaps,’ said the conductor coldly. 

“T'll file a report of this with the Pullman Company,” 
raged the person in Section Six. “It is outrageous.” 
said Sandifer as he moved away. 


‘Sorry,’ 
It was with difficulty that Epic concealed his elation 
as he climbed to the upper berth in search of two pillows 
Bless Cap’n Sandifer’s heart! There was sho’ nuff quality 
white Reckon he knowed when a feller was perti- 
nent or not. Woul’n’t let no trash like this pouter pigeon 
put nothin’ over on him! Not Cap’n Sandifer, nos-suh! 

The florid person seemed to enjoy his futi He 
snatched the pillows from Epic’s hand and tried to stare 
frostily, but Mr. Peters’ genial countenance was wreathed 
n a smile of sheer good humor. It seemed that nothing 
could ruffle his calm-~-a fact that served to annoy the man 
in Lower Six more than ever. 

Humming gayly, Epic gave his attention to Section 
Seven. The lady who had occupied the lower had left the 
train at a little station beyond Atlanta. The upper berth 
of that section had not been occupied. Mr. Peters worked 


folks 





anger. 


wiftly and well, rather happily conscious that two pairs of 


ft 
eyes were focused upon him. One pair of eyes belonged to 
the fat person. The other was the property of Danny the 
Dip, ne 
Mr 
two mattresses in the upper berth, discarded used linen, 
neatly folded blankets and arranged pillows. Then he 
snapped the upper berth shut and commenced arranging 


loysius 


Peters bent joyfully to his task. He adjusted the 


the cushions of the lower. 

Hie snapped the back rests into place and shoved one of 
the seat cushions back, and as he did so a glitter caught 
From the green-carpeted floor something twinkled 


A frown creased his mahogany forehead as he 


his eye 
up at him 
bent to pick it up. 

When he straightened he was possessed of a queer ex- 
citement. He was holding in his hand a platinum ring 
ch was set with a single gorgeous diamond 
He knew that he cra- 


wh 

Hop Sure’s heart missed a beat. 
dled a young fortune in his palm, and his thoughts flashed 
ahead to the possibility of a sizable reward. It never oc- 


red to him to do anything save report the matter to 





cul 

Captain Sandifer and turn in the ring to the Pullman 
office Epic’s honesty was unswerving. But he would 
have been less than human had he failed to speculate upon 


the value of his finding and the reward 
a grateful and generous own 


His tremendous hand 


which 
might bestow. 
closed over the ring and he dropped it 
into the pocket of his coat. Then he 
turned quickly 

The stout 
staring straight at him. 


man in Section Six was 
Unquestion- 
ably that gentleman had witnessed the 
and Epic experi- 
enced asense of annoyance. He glanced 
the car, 


anyone else 


liscovery of the ring, 


elsewhere about curious to 
had ob- 


No one 


Aloysius, 


know whether 
erved the finding of the ring 
seemed interested. Even 
alias Danny the Dip, was staring out 


of the 


window, apparently absorbed 


in the speeding landscape. 


{is 


ng back to his work 





heart s within him, for it seemed 

that rly hunch that this was to 

( unpleasant and unprofitable trip 

vas only half right. Unpleasant, yes, 
inprofitable 











othes Consequently the lab ( tigt r 
the car had dragged interminably 

When Captain Sandifer next passed thre 
car Epic didn’t even see him. He was per: 
the arm of a lower, arranging mattre 
ippe S$ut the fat man in Section Six not 
Epic did not report the finding of the « 
the Pullman conductor, and the fact took 

ter significance to the officious traveler 

With an.armful of used linen Hop Sure 


way to the end of the ar And the 
the aisie, someone pressed sharply agal! 
raised his head, to stare into ( 
beady eyes of Danny the Dip 
Aloysius was trying to be affable 


He spoke out ol the corner ol 
moutn: 
‘Are we 
“Yas-suh, right on the minute 
“Yeh? Nice day, ain't it?’ 
“Pretty nice, boss man.” 
**Where’s 


>» 


on time, porter 


Aloysius looked around 
the drinking water?”’ 

Epic designated the cooler and has- 
tened to 
passenger a 
“Ther cap’n.”’ 

Danny the Dip thanked Hop Sure 
and inhaled a cupful of ice water. 


Then he returned to his place in Sec- 


for his undersized 
paper d 


secure 
inking cuf 


e you Is, 


tion Eight while Epic engrossed him- 
self once more in the task of fixing 
his car. 

Eventually the job was completed 
and Epic sank into an unused section 
He tried to 
but in 


for a well-earned rest. 
make himself 
spite of his best efforts he fidgeted 


comfortable, 


with the consciousness that the eyes 


of the fat man were focused upoi 
him 

Captain Sandifer came through 
the car. Epic determined to turn 


the diamond ring over to him then 
and there. But before he could speak 


to the Pullman conductor that indi 


vidual was stopped by the rasping 
voice of the fat person in Section 
Six: 

“Conductor!” 

Sandifer stopped in the aisk It 


was obvious that the passenger wa 
not overly popular with him 
Well?” he 


‘I consider it my 


asked bleakly 
duty to report 
something to you.” 

**What?”’ 


“T very much question the 


“Well,”’ snapped Sandifer, “I don’ 


of course.’ 


‘You wouldn't, 


creased into a sneer. * Has he turned over to you anythir 
which he found in the car this morning 
sandlile nook his Ne 
No. But if he found ar 
t! y ( Value he Wi 
Evidently ou 
cle 1 is \ yre rn 
greate than mine Il st 
write a report oi this to 
r mal Com} ur ind 
Che conductor wi 1 1 
*Now ster ere! e Si 
urt e live aone a 
of insinuating and have 
backed it up with a fact. 1 
you've got ar isations t 
\ make, make ‘en But I'n 
not going to be bot ed wit 
\ you ff ar 
onge 
Oh, is that so! Fo 
KI Ww ou re I at ot 
Miste warned Sa life 
sweetly I value mv iob ve 
nigt Hut not so nigt ul 


During That Conversation the Dip Had Stood Very, Very Close to Epic 


Hot ziggity dam!”’ exclaimed Mr ish that sentence 
Peter Di’monds is the most thing Epic wriggle 
| t find.” That was the Way 
Some passengers had been late in pit fo rr 
Two or three had eaten break- Si fe yr th 
heir berths and were or ly now ‘Oh, Whoa is Me!’’ He Mourned. Just the same 
signs ol stepping into thelr “That Ring Has Went!’’ lat pe wt 


The pursy lips of the travele 





ade up S« 
me to be 
lie did 
He ce 
Was it 
No- 
Belong 
No, bu 
Che 

> ite 
te a 
ng wi 
Ha 
ictabie 

( yk O 


tio ~e t t 
ua t im¢ 
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i ya 
you ng 
yar ire ( \ 
irned or s } 
with ange He 
or ¢ y 
t a tt ) 
nown Epic for vea 
the ondu rt 
hones And he 
thwarted ang SY 
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om te JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE ix 
re to be divided V regard her, and | trust 
» two classe I ever shall. She was 
t an be no clearer cold to me and I 
tinction than doers thought did not love 
talkers. When the me; she owns that that 
er becoms pro- was one cause of my 
ent that talking be- unhappiness. You can 
mes a prolession, tt think how unhappy I 
ified into an art was united to awoman 
t unthinking, that did not love me. 
whoglorify mere words That time is now past, 
the expense of ac- and my future happi- 
1 call them ora ness can only exist in 
I the assurance that 
Both Houston and Eliza and myself can 
Jackson were doers of be more happy and 
e most strenuous that your wife and 
e. Neither had any yourself will forget the 
espect for mere ora- past, forget all and find 
your lost peace; and 
Romanti and you may rest assured 
n ded Houstor that nothing on my 
te concep part shall be wanting 
f the man can to restore it. Let me 
btained until it ts know what is to be 
\ the begir done.” 
gy that he was shot 
igh with romar Distorted Pictures 
r the most m 
tense, extracrdinary, j etirtsentengge rcame 
verwhelming and - noanswer. His visit 
wit that rare to her and personal 
mpanving egoism of _ — pleadinz were also 
ement ‘The Surrender of Santa Anna,’’ by Huddie. Houston is Lying at the Foot of the Tree With a Bandaged Leg. fruitless. He returned 
H er) gnature Santa Anna Stands at His Feet, Al Monte on His Right, and Deaf Smith Sits on the Stump. From a Painting in to Nashville and did 
laimed } roman the State Capitol, Austin, Texas, and by Courtesy of the Secretary of State the thing that was 
n the glory of Houstonic—that has 
t sweeping lines of parabole and poetry. Inaugurated governor on October 1, 1827, in the old queered his whole life story; he abandoned his friends, } 
ess b flaming witness Baptist Church at Nashville, in lieu of the State House not _ office, his honors, threw into an abyss all his splendid past, 
Note é when in August, 1827, at Cockrill Springs, then built, with a greater military and civic parade than _ slipped out between suns to the wharf on the Cumberland 
N he strutted before his constituents seeking their ever before attempted, he added the glamour of and took a boat to the Far West, to live the half 
for governor: ‘A tall beaver hat, ruffled shirt, black romance and good will by marrying a year — savage life of an Indian—in the vernaculal 
est, black silk pants, many colored gown of Indian later Eliza Allen, the refined and lovely that day, a squaw man. 
ng fastened by a huge red sash covered with daughter of Col. John Allen, of Sumner or " The reaction of humiliation, disgust and 
i work, silk stockings, pumps, silver buckles, and County, Tennessee—a family then, as reproach which followed naturally wa 
mounted i superb horse!” now, of high character and achieve- as great as the pendulum of prais¢ 
yn th lay Houston, thirty-four years old, had been ments—his brother, Col. Robert that had swung the other way A 
tir wer, backed by his old chief, Andrew Jackson, H. Allen, being one of Jackson’s man may desert his followers and 
e same wave that one year later swept Jackson into outstanding officers in the Creek his bride, but when he deserts his 
White House. Not before had any governor beenelected War. It is no hyperbole to say race there is soul-tragedy in it 
n is. His own brilliant record and the sound- that his bride was as refined, gen- This act, which for a time made 
character had earned them, and Jackson’s love _ tle and lovely as he was brilliant, | Houston infamous, with no par 
ment settled it. It was spectacular beyond the courageous and handsome. In | allel in American history, 
men pioneer partisans. Every member of both her long life afterward, as the | proved too sensational and 
) | 


The Mantle of Andrew Jackson 


wife of Dr. Elmore Douglass, 
whom she married eleven years 
after Houston’s departure, she 
thoroughly established her char- \ 


iture was said to be his friend. 


et two inches in stature, brown hair and light acter asa devoted wife and Chris- 
plexion,”’ according to the passport issued to him _ tian mother. 
( f War, August 6, 1829—as graceful, sin- This marriage had the approval 
perb physically as any Cherokee Indian, among of every friend of Houston in the 
i spent much of his boyhood life, his career had — state. It lacked only one thing, un- 
romar achievement. Except Jackson alone, known to all but the bride. In the 
en opular and powerful man inalltheSouth- light of the facts of today, she, too, had 
t a bad historical prophecy to make now, in been swept away by the charm and bril- 
tten scroll on the knees of the gods which liancy of the romantic young governor. 
tl H ton’s broad shoulders that day stood Perhaps there had been the usual foolish 
e for the mantle which his devoted friend, quarrel with the man she really loved, fol- Sam Houston as a Young 
President, later threw on the shoulders lowed in secret by heartaches. Pisibes Gtat, Daudi a 
) Buren, in 1837, and later still, on James K Six months before his term of office had Rare Miniature Owned 
I is it was, Houston came within eleven expired, and only a few months after his by His Granddaughter, 
‘ i John Bell, the Constitutional Union marriage, his wife left him, ostensibly to Miss Marian Williams, 
r Pre nt in the Baltimore convention of visit her father in a near-by town, but in ane Sy Cearteey oF Ha: 
aimed that he could have had it had he con fact never to return. It is not true that Sen bacces oe dame 
Virginia alone for her vote. The stern he deserted her. It was she who left him. of Seaton, Foxas 
é r anything that he could not right He wrote a letter to her father, hoping to 
\ tremendous personality of Union effect a reconciliation; he sought her out and pleaded for best. Why 


had he been nominated, the re« her return. She was adamant—and as cold the reverse 


might have been written with “Eliza stands acquitted by me,”’ he wrote to her father pictures of 
t i! ‘*T have received her as a virtuous, chaste wife and as suc} tion of Pan 





tragic to escape the pen of those 
) dwell in the back 
| yards of the past, writing biog 
raphies of the family 
left out on the clothesline of his 


They see in it only br 


historians wh« 
garment 


tory. 
vows and friangular unfaithful- 
ness. Of late, these valets of his- 
tory 
laundries. The 
life of dignity, courage 
They nave 
dry-cleaning the garments of Washington, 


have been busy in the 
real man in his 








is never seen by them. 


Adams, Jackson and Lincoln. They have 
gauged even the morals of their good 
women by their unstandardized spelling 


Not realizing that genius is the child 


its race and not of its parents, they seem to 
look to bastardy as the cause of all great 
whether 
Houston 


flower 


ness. The explanation is simple, 
Washington, Jackson, Lincoln, 
or Shakspere—in them bloomed the 

of their heredity. We are a lame lot at the 
kick our crutches from under us? Of Houston, 
of these charges was true, but their distorted 
him still prevail 


and the Centaur; 


a gigantic figure, a combina 
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cloven-looted poled, Nall 
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goat and half horse! The truth is it was the romantic spirit 
of Pan which prevailed, the great brain, and not the hoof 
of the Centaur. And the act of desertion will be shown to 
have been the heroism of a self-immolation, of sacrifice and 
of martyrdom, however mistaken the method of infliction, 
that makes the tragedy of his silence as noble as any in 
history. 

Glance briefly at the record of his comeback: he was the 
only man in American history who won the governorship 
and membership in the national Congress from two states 
and the presidency of an American republic; he was the 
only American history whose one and only 
battle was so far-reaching and decisive that it added 
an empire to his country and made possible the acquisi- 


tion of thousands of miles of territory along the Pacific 


general in 


slope 
Like 
name might be 
in Northern Ireland. They were Covenanters of the John 
Knox faith. In the historic siege of Derry the Houston 
clan died almost to a fighting man in defense of their 
religion and their liberties. What was left shook the soil 
of oppression from their feet and emigrated to America. 


, the Houstons were Scotch-Irish. A better 
rish-Scotch, since they were Scotch, born 


Jackson 


The Courthouse Diary 


J' JHN HOUSTON and his wife, Margaret Cunningham, 
© emigrated from Londonderry in North Ireland to Phila- 
delphia. Thelinerunsstraight to our famous Texan through 
three generations as follows: Robert Houston and his wife, 
Margaret Davidson; Samuel Houston and his wife, Eliza- 
beth Paxton, the last named being the parents of Gen. Sam 
In the century following the first emigrant an- 
cestor, they had worked westward to Rockbridge County, 
Virginia, where Sam was born March 2, 1793. The Paxtons 
were of the same stock, and both were typical of their 
breed, lofty in bearing, high-minded, daring, religious, and 
with a natural talent for leadership. 

The family has always been one of outstanding achieve- 
Even within the last half century it 
has included governors, judges, senators, generals and 


Houston. 


ments in our history. 


cabinet officers. 

Two years after her husband, Major Sam Houston, died, 
Elizabeth Paxton, following the usual covered-wagon 
route across the Virginia mountains into the newer lands 
of Tennessee, settled near Little Hiwassee, in what is now 
Blount County, Tennessee, ten miles from Maryville, near 
the old Salem Baptist Church. 

The early county-court records are a very fair diary of 
the life and activities of our pioneer folk. Among these 
records in Maryville, Blount County, Tennessee, are found 


some very illuminating facts about this fine family. With 


two of them we are particularly concerned, since their 
tragic deaths are typical of what so nearly happened to 
their more famous brother: Mary Houston, born 1797, 


married General Matthew Williams, and losing her only 
ld, this worthy woman died On the tomb of 
Robert Houston, born 1788, it is stated: ‘‘ Died by his own 
1 TI ere 1S 
where this virus has a lodging. 





love affair, after the War of 1812.” 


nand over a 


idle ground in a family 


They were most excellent and honorable men ar 


women, but into the vague land 


liant, the unusua 


all have passed 
the bril 


the boy who would not g 


nothingr eSS Save only pam, 

the romantic, the heroi« 

to school to good old Doctor Anderson, “unless, sir, 

Why, sir, I know 
fo 


roy 


you start me in the Greek classics 
Pope’s Iliad by heart and I am as good a mar 
age as ever Telemachus, my hero, was.” 

In Maryville the old people still tell of a predictior 
freely made by the older people of the boy Sam: ‘“‘Sam 
Houston will either be a big Indian chief, governor of 
He easily attained 


How near he came to the third these 


the state or die in a madhouse.’ 
two of them. 
new facts of his tragedy may help to explair 

There followed several years of moods and mean- 
ness: Refusing to go to school; running away and 
staying with the Indians for nearly t 


to return until his honor was impugned for debts left 





a year; re 


vehind; returning and teaching a school to pay them 
and to buy calico for his Cherokee sweethearts —a 
typical Telemachus. 

There came a day when the soul of Telemachus found 
its own. A recruiting squad marched down the streets 
with fife and drum, led by the flag for which his father 
had died in Things 
were desperate with that flag 
that day, for we of today, see- 
ing now both ways, know that 
the flag, which as Old Glory so 
proudly symbolizes this union 
of states, came nearer going 
into oblivion in the gloomy 
years of 1813-1814 than ever 
it did at Shiloh or Gettysburg 
Detroit had been captured and 
with it all that isnow Michigar 
went British; Chrystler’s 
Farm, Frenchtown, burnt Buf 
falo—to what butcheries of 
defeat had tin-horn captains 
and senile brigadiers led brave 
men! And the River Raisin 
here the hated foe, half sevage, 
half redcoat, had not only 
beaten us but permitted the 
savages to massacre, after sur 
render, our brave Kentucky 
neighbors. And a year later, 
1814, if Telemachus could only 


service. 
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The Alamo, Jan Antonio, Texas 
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But who ever heard of 
relemachu eating second 
im to ar 's first? He 
took the drum and the iead 


He marched through the little 
4 


town, beating it as it had never 
hee beaten before. At the 
Widow Houston's door his 
Spartan mother handed him 
his father’s musket and said 
almost the same thing the 


Spartan mother said to her son 
“Here, my 
take your father’s gun and 
Remember, 
my sons fill 


}000 vears before 
son, 
never disgrace it. 


I had rather all 








have seen ahead, his humilia 
tion would have been greater 
still when they burnedthe Cap A 
itol at Washington and chased 
the President and his fright- 
ened army across the Potomac 


Copy Was 
the 
Tennessee 


Moore for 
Nashville, 





Our turn had come. The 
powerful Creek Indians had been aroused, and, given the 
deadly cue of disaster and defeat, had arisen in the South 








and massacred nearly 500 men, women on at 


Fort Mims, near M« bil , 





the 





and were even now or war 


path to Tennessee 
Telemachus knew all 
this, for Andrew Jack 


son, of Tennessee 
was already in the 
field, leading 2500 
Tennesseeans into 


the 


Creek country. If 
starvation, mutiny, 
desertion and savage 
foe had stopped Jack 


son at the Tennessee 





River, as bya 
dents of war it should 
him, 
and the Lou 

Purchase 


prece 
have stopped 
Oregon 
isiana 
would have been Ca 
nadian today. 
Thesquad stopped 
bright silver 


placed 


some 
dollars were 
on the drum’s head 
The squad sergeant 
said, “‘Come up and 


join, boys; your coun- 
try calls. Putasilver 
dollar in your pocket 
and youare enlisted.’ 


Telemachus stepped 











The Lea Home Near Marion, Alabama, Where Margaret Lea and 
Gen. Sam Houston Were Married May 9, 1840 


up and put a silver 
dollar in his pocket 


He had enlisted 


Governor Sam Houston, From a Painting by 
Gordon in the State Capitol, Austin, Texas. 
Presented 
Memorial 
, by Governor Pat Neff 
and the Young Men's Business Club of Waco 


New 


one honorable grave than that 


one should turn his back to 


save his life 
There is a 


in the old books of the county 


to John Trotwood 


Building, ludicrous record 


court at Maryville, Tennessee, 

more properly known at that 
time as the Court of Pleas Quarter Sess that 
seems to prove that Telemachus, together with John B 
Cusick, warlike son of Peleus, had 


“‘Ordered, that John B 


ana ions 


beaten that drum before 


Cusick be fined $10 and Sam 


Houston $5 in that in an assembly of militia they 
disturbed the court by beating drums and by force pre- 
vented the sheriff and deputies from enforcing the orders 


of the 


There is a deli 


court.” 
ious tradition in the 


l town that in paying 
his fine he told the court that just at that ] ’ 


they might all go to hell, that he was goin ! 





The Rise of Telemachus 


f pee promoted him quickly. Telemac! not o1 
beat a drum but he could beat them whipping 
men into fighting soldiers From sergeant, he wa 
ensign and lieutenant His deeds there e know 
every schoolboy. At the final battle of Tohopeka, where 
Jackson destroyed the Creek wi made | 
the Treaty of Ghent, Telemachus, brav« ghting 
the eye of Cesar, was the second over tl irricade of 
death Colonel Montgomery, leading n, fe itside 
vith a ball through his | r H wit! 
barbed arrow through the this i ine to 
pi it it, DarbD ar It fl 
Jackson saw it 1 ered him tot \ little late 
ne se edar fle 1 led the me t per | 
deat} A bullet s tere t tne noulae 
another went to | breast " ever healed 
Like J ksor t ast Y ty-seven ve 
afterward 

He ed, 1 t! gh thre t { suffe 
ing, with no surgeon, while the ed hin ick throug 
1 wilderness ¢ miles on a raw oxhide stretched betwee 
two horses. When he reache i} mother cabdin again the 
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HE first lap of the journey across the great desert flats 

south of Snake River had been accomplished at night 

so that hostile eyes might not observe him riding out 
onto that inhospitable expanse. Halfway between midnight 
and dawn he had made camp at a tiny spring in the bot- 
tom of a coulee. On the off chance that there might prove 
to be savages about at dawn, he had confined his horse to a 
wide stretch where feed was available in the coulee bot- 
tom. When the sun was two hours high Hunter waked, 
refreshed himself with a drink at the spring and ate spar- 
ingly of cold roast beaver saddle; sparingly, not because he 
was not hungry but for the reason that the meat, roasted 
during the night over a sagebrush fire concealed in the 
had absorbed the bitter taste of the 
fuel and was decidedly unpalatable. 

‘I'll be ravenous as a wolf before I’ve crossed these flats 
inless I can shoot a hare or an antelope en route,’’ he mused 
iloud. He was debating the advisability of resuming his 
travel by day across these exposed plains and decided that 
he would. He peered over the banks of the coulee in every 
lireetion. There was sagebrush on one side, an expanse of 
open prkirie on the other. He discovered that his horse, 
hobbled though it was, had managed to find a break in the 
cut-bank sides of the wash and had moved out onto the 

: Beyond the animal there was the least wave of 
1 gentle prairie crest. 

Hunter received a sudden shock. Five tiny sage plants 

grew upon that crest, and he was morally certain that the 


depths of the coulee, 


prairie 
ground, 





little rise had supported not so much as a single bush -that 
t had been prairie when he had last looked that way. If 
that were true it could mean but one thing savages who 
had crept up to ambush him when he would go out to 


retrieve his 


norse. 
Silently he cursed the animal for having found means to 
mb out of the wash and expose itself in the open. He 
turned away to survey the sage-clad flat on the far side of 
If there were savages on that side also they 
would be well concealed in the sage. There was not a stir 
n that direction. Again his eyes sought the prairie side. 
Two additional sage plants now grew there. 
The horse faced in that direction, its ears pricked alertly 
forward. There was not a vestige of doubt that seven pairs 
of savage eyes peered through the plants that had sprouted 
n such miraculous fashion. If there were only seven he 
ild fight it out. If they were but part of a larger party 
r’s one hope was to strike out down the coulee before 
; were aware that he suspected their 
resence, get a lead and trust to his wits and his feet. 
It was clear that the savages had been working out his 
and had attempted to follow it in the night as it led 
ut into the desert flats. In the early morning they had 
Knowing that they could not ride up on 
unobserved, they had left their own horses and had 
talked him on foot. These actions precluded any possibil- 
that the Indians behind the sage plants beyond his 
e were members of any tribe friendly to the whites. 
Hunter procured his pistol, powderhorn and bullet pouch 
ym his saddie and attached them to his waistband, then 


J 
tne oulee 


the patient stalker 


tted his horse 
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mounted to a bench just below the upper rim of the coulee. 
Peering cautiously, he lined his rifle upon one of the sage 
plants on the prairie, intending to place a ball between the 
eyes of the savage who without question was peering 
through it. Before his finger could press the trigger a ter- 
rific war whoop sounded in his rear. The sage literally 
swarmed with Blackfeet warriors that sprang suddenly 
from their places of concealment and advanced to the 
opposite rim of the coulee, some thirty yards in his rear 
The seven savages on the prairie leaped from behind their 
sage plants and gathered round his horse. It would prove 
useless to put up a fight, and as it was the evident intention 
to take him alive, he might later argue them out of the 
notion of killing him. The savages were all shouting at 
once as the foremost of them dropped to the bed of the 
coulee. Suddenly a voice shouted in English: 

“So Big Mandan declares war against the Blackfeet, my 
fine cockerel!” 

If Hunter could have picked Leroux from among the 
swarm of painted savages across the coulee he would have 
shot him dead on the instant, but it was impossible. He 
could expect no mercy from Leroux’s band of fiends. Far 
better that he should be killed on the spot than taken 
alive. He leaped suddenly to the open prairie and leveled 
his rifle upon the seven savages who were grouped round 
his horse. They scattered like flushed partridges. But his 
rifle was trained upon the horse and the animal went down 
in a floundering heap as his rifle crashed. No savage could 
now make use of Hunter's own mount to pursue him. The 
horse and the seven savages were off to the right, at an 
angle. At the instant of firing, Hunter bounded ahead and 
to the left, streaking across the prairie like a startled hare. 
The Blackfeet boiled across the coulee and started in pur- 
suit, the seven on the prairie side angling to join the chase. 

Behind Hunter sounded the amazed and angry cries of 
the Blackfeet. He had a start of fifty yards upon the fore- 
most and maintained his lead for two hundred yards. No 
savage as yet had considered the possibility of his ultimate 
escape. From far behind sounded Leroux’s voice, counter- 
manding the original orders to take the Kentuckian alive 
and now exhorting the foremost Blackfeet to shoot down 
the fugitive. A few scattered musket shots were fired at 
Hunter, the balls singing past him. One plowed up the 
turf a dozen feet to one side. An arrow or two zipped past, 
one disagreeably close to his ear. Each of the foremost 
savages who halted to fire a musket or to launch an arrow 
lost some two or three seconds, and seconds were precious 
in this desperate race for life. By the time all the leading 
savages had made brief halts to fire their muskets or to 
loose an arrow or two, Hunter had increased his lead to 
eighty yards. There was no more shooting. The affair 
settled down to a grim contest of speed and endurance 
one man against a hundred. 

The sprinting fugitive surveyed the country ahead. It 
was flat and desolate as far as the eye could reach, some 
few small ro!ling hills in the middle distance. On the 
distant horizon a low line of blue that was deeper 
than the sky revealed a far-off range of mountains. 
Closer than that, apparently, there was no cover 
that would afford opportunity for concealment while 
he endeavored to throw his pursuers off the trail. 
His heart sank. There seemed not a chance for him 
to escape with such country ahead and with a hun- 
dred savages at his heels. Well, he would not be 
taken alive by Leroux’s band of fiends. His pistol 
would be reserved for himself at the last moment. 

His gasping lungs eased suddenly as he caught 
his second wind, and he leaped on with fresh deter- 
mination. 

“T don’t have to outrun a hundred Injuns,”’ he 
told himself. ‘I’ve only got to outrun one—the 
fleetest one among them. And Hunt Breckenridge 
can outrace any savage that ever breathed.” 

Over and over again he recited to himself this as- 
surance as his legs drove him on and on across the 
plains. At the end of the second mile he still main- 
tained a lead, but the gap between himself and the 
foremost of his pursuers had lessened almost im- 
perceptibly, but nevertheless it was certain that 
some of the leading savages had reduced his lead by 
a few yards. Perhaps a dozen of them had forged 
ahead of the others and now ran nearly abreast in 
the lead. Minute after minute the great Marathon 
for life swept on. 

Hunter had retained his empty rifle for a definite 
purpose. Savages had come to realize that the long 
Kentucky rifles of the whites were vastly superior, 
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in both range and accuracy, to the smoothbore muskets 
that were traded to the Indians. All savages nourished 
the desire to possess one of these superior weapons. 

Two Blackfeet drew ahead of all others until they ran 
some twenty yards in the lead of their fellows and had cut 
the distance between themselves and the fugitive down to 
sixty yards. Even the remaining ten or more leading 
Blackfeet could not gain a foot on these two mighty run- 
ners. Instead, foot by foot, the others lost ground. 

Once he was satisfied that the two leading savages were 
by a wide margin the fleetest of all his pursuers, Hunter, as 
if by accident or from sheer weariness, dropped his empty 
rifle. A race for the weapon was the immediate result. The 
one who possessed himself of such a coveted prize would 
of that Hunter was positive. The 
It lessened Hunter’s own 


never relinquish it 
rifle weighed fourteen pounds. 
handicap by that much, while adding it to that of one of his 
two fleetest enemies. 

In the struggle for the weapon the two Blackfeet lost 
some seconds and Hunter gained twenty yards. Then one 
wrested it from his companion and the pair of them darted 
on after Hunter. 

The fugitive entered an extended flat well covered with 
sage, and for a considerable period of time could not so 
much as remove his eyes from the immediate foreground. 
It was imperative that he should keep eyes to the front and 
pick his going. To stumble over a sagebrush now and 
wrench a knee, to step into a depression and sprain ankle 
joint or tendon to the slightest degree, would be fatal. The 
sage seemed interminable. The soft powdery soil, com- 
posed of floury volcanic ash, rose to stifle him and to irri- 
tate lungs and nostrils. His lips were dry and parched. 

At last he gained the open prairie and leaped ahead 
with the speed of a fleeing wolf. Glancing back, it was to 
find that the savage who had retrieved the rifle had fallen 
some ten or fifteen yards behind his unburdened compan- 
ion. The latter, however, had held grimly on. Hunter had 
not widened the distance between them by a foot. 

The expanse of prairie, sloping gently, was some two 
miles across. Whenever the fugitive faltered in his stride 
or seemed to weaken, the fiendish whoops of a hundred 
pursuers rang in his ears and infused his muscles with 
fresh strength. 

Grimly, relentlessly, the foremost savage, a great run- 
ner, pressed ahead. Strive as he would, the Kentuckian 
could not widen the gap between them by so much as a 
foot. Instead, almost imperceptibly, the distance nar 
rowed. The Blackfoot runner threw every ounce of energy 
into a great burst of speed. A swift glance revealed to 
Hunter that the savage was but little more than forty 
yards behind him. On he sped for half a mile and glanced 
again. The distance was but thirty yards. A savage whoop 
of triumph galvanized Hunter to fresh efforts, and he held 
on without so much as a backward glance, trusting that 
his pursuer would be first to weaken. 





“I Don’t Have to Outrun a Hundred Injuns,"’ He Told 


Himself. ‘‘I’ve Only Got to Outrun One—the Fleetest 


One Among Them" 
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The Shoshones, Hunting on the Flank of the Mountains, Had Observed the Chase From Afar 


and bounced 





Suddenly a tomahawk whizzed past his ear 
crazily on the prairie sod before him. The pursuing savage, 
fifteen yards behind, stooped and retrieved the 
weapon as he ran, losing a bare two yards in the operation. 
He would not miss often. Savages were experts at throwing 
war hatchet. Hunter experienced the curious sensation 


a bare 


Lhe 


that his spine was a sentient intelligence waiting fearfully 
for the blow that would soon descend upon it. Appar- 
y the end could be deferred but a matter of minutes. 
The Kentuckian’s hand sought the butt of his pistol. He 
would not be taken alive by Wolf-strike’s fiends. Bettera 
ball through his brain at once than prolonged agony for 
days. Many a man had so decided in the past, as would 
many a brave adventurer of the future. As he drew the 
pistol a backward glance revealed the fact that the savage 
who carried Hunter's rifle, although maintaining a lead 
ipon the others, had fallen sixty yards or more behind the 
Ob- 
serving this, instead of turning the pistol upon himself, 
Hunter slowed and turned, leveled it at his pursuer and 


ent] 





runner who pressed so closely upon Hunter's heels. 


shot the savage through the chest. 

Cries of vindictive fury rose from the savages behind as 
After all, in the 
By inserting its 


the quarry turned and resumed his flight. 
end his knife would serve his purpose. 
point between his ribs and falling forward upon the haft 
the same end would be accomplished, and it was a satis- 
faction to know that the pistol had accounted for the 
fleetest of his pursuers. He held on and on. The rolling 
ls that had seemed so far away became an immediate 
reality. He found himself laboring up grades and dashing 
lown opposite slopes. All track of time and distance was 
lost and his legs seemed to move automatically. His 
mouth was dry as dust, lips cracked and tongue dry as a 
file. The mountains ahead had now taken on definite out- 
ne, ragged dark blue effects against the lighter blue of the 
sky. His legs seemed about to fail him and he realized sud 
denly that his stride was wabbling. This nerved him to 
further effort and he steadied his pace. 
I don't have to outrun a hundred Injuns,”’ he told him- 
and again. “It’s only a foot race between me 


elf agair 


and the fastest miscreant in the lot. If I can beat that one 
I can beat them all.” 

His next backward glance revealed the fact that the 
leading savage, apparently having decided that he could 
prized weapon from whoever might 


Freed of its 


recover the highly 
acquire it, had discarded Hunter's heavy rifle 
weight, he was gaining. The distance between them wa 
but fifty yards. This knowledge galvanized Hunter's flag 
ging legs to further effort, but the spurt was of brief dura- 
tion. The distance had been cut down to thirty yards wher 
next he glanced back. In glancing, he stumbled, fell to his 
knees and recovered his feet with an effort. With a savage 
whoop, the Blackfoot spurted for him 

A war hatchet whizzed within a foot of Hunter's ear and 
struck the earth a dozen paces in advance and somewhat to 


the right. Instantly Hunter veered to the left to miss the 









weapon by thirty feet. To recover it the savage must 
describe an angle and lose ground. Instead he leaped after 
the fugitive without turning from his course. The gay 
narrowed to five yards. Hunter's stride faltered and he 
seemed to lurch from exhaustion. Then, swift as a cat, he 


whirled and leaped at the on-coming savage, his knife arm 

A second later he was running 
The had 

pletely by surprise that the knife had found its mark before 

he could halt his forward leap and defend himself. Hunter 


the result of his knife 


describing an are. 
Savage been taken so com 


his former course. 


had not even tarried to determine 


thrust. The point had found flesh, which for the moment 
was sufficient knowledge. Any sort of bad gash such as his 
vicious thrust must have opened would let sufficient blood 


to put the savage out of the race eventually 
Cries of rage greeted this exploit. A glance to the rear 
apprised him of the fact that his lunge had been even more 





effective than he had hoped. His recent Nemesis was 
sprawled in a groping posture on the prairie. Already the 
foremost runners, the nearest now a hundred yards be- 


hind, were passing the stricken one 

This sight sent a thrill of fresh hope and strength cours- 
ing through Hunter's burning veins. His now 
greater than at any time since the start. 


lead was 


I've 
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T WAS the evening of 

the feast of the Sensa 

the Ascension—the an- 
niversary that Venice cele- 
brated above al! others. 
Incessant since the dawn 
of that early summer day 
of the year 1420 had been 
the din of bells from every 
ecampanile. At noon the 
golden-robed, golden- 
capped Doge had duly em- 
barked, in a pageant of 
medieval splendor, upon 
the huge and resplendently 
gilt Bucintoro; followed by 
a vociferousswarm of gayly 
decked craft, had been 
rowed across the lagoon: a 
little way out beyond the 
Porto di Lido had flung 
into the Adriatic the con- 
secrated ring; had pro- 
nounced the solemn 
ancient formula: “ Despon- 
camus te, mare, in signum 
eri perpetuique dominii!”’ 
Once more, as every year 
since A.D. 998, Venice had 
wedded the sea, which was 
the source of her magnifi- 
cence, 

Now, the citiadini and 
the populace made merry 
in the great fair which for 
seven days would crowd 
the Piazza di San Marco, 
and the sunset-reddened 
flood between the banner- 
adorned vividly frescoed 
Gothic palaces of the 
Grand Canal was dis- 
turbed by the active oars 
of innumerabie gondolas 
not yet compelled to a 
uniform somber black, and 
with no steel ferro at the 
prow -—conveying, in song 
and the music of guitars, 
patrician guests to the 





duty to Venice shall stand 
first with thee above fear 
or favor or affection, that 
never’’—he gasped a 
little—‘‘shalt thou forget 





thy oath of—fidelity 

and—secrecy.”’ He gath- 
ered his ebbing strength 
again with an evident 








effort. ‘‘ And that, after the 
Republic, thou shalt ever 
cherish—thy brother 

even above thyself—pro- 
tecting him—guiding 

weakness His eyes 
closed, he became in- 
coherent, inaudible; lay 
silent for a moment or two 
Then he opened his eyes 
again. ‘Swear, Zuan.” 

Zuar. glanced at that 
young scapegrace brother 
whom passionately he 
loved and whose follies he 
had many times shielded 
With all his heart he could 
take that oath. 

“T swear it!’” He made 
the sign of the Cross ir 
solemnification of the vow 

Angelo sprang forward, 
seized his brother’s hand 

‘‘Father, father!’’ he 
cried. ‘“‘Ever will I obey 





Zuan, even as I should 
have obeyed thee!” 

The dying man followed 
his own thoughts. 

“Zuan!”’ he said feebly 
“Go thy voyage, even as 
was arranged—and take 
Angelo—with thee—fitting 
is it—he should learn 
affairs.”’ 

He made a gesture 
which summoned them 
both close. Hand in hand 
they knelt by the bedside 
while he murmured his 
blessing upon them. Then 








feasts beginning in almost 
every one of those palazzi 
as in the multitudinous 
others hidden in this city of labyrinthine waterways. 

Those happy voices, those joyous tunes, came 
with an incongruous irony to the ear of Giovanni 
Surian as he knelt, his heart gripped with grief, in 
the large and richly furnished room where his father 
lay dying. His ascetic-looking, thin-lipped old 
face strangely shrunken, his shrewd dark eyes oddly 
bright, Antonio Surian lay in the great four-poster 
bed curtained with precious Oriental hangings and 
murmured the last of the Latin prayers awesomely dic- 
tated by the black-cowled priest who had shriven him. 
Tommasina, his wife, on her knees by the bedside, wept 


convulsively as she did her best to accompany him in those 
poignant orisons of terrestrial farewell. 

Angelo, the younger son, garbed in the fantastically 
gorgeous costume of the Compagnia della Calza--he had 
been hurriedly summoned from the festal barge of that 
often scandalously famous association of young nobles 
which for a score of years had amused and startled Venice 
with its revels and its dissipations—his lower limbs con- 
spicuous in long tight-fitting hose, one leg scarlet and the 
other vivid yellow, additionally adorned with the jewel- 
embroidered emblem of the peacock, his mop of flaming 
red hair uncovered, knelt beside Giovanni, hid his face in 
his hands and sobbed as though his heart would break 
Behind them knelt and prayed the white-bearded old 
Michele, Antonio Surian’s head factor and confidential 
servant in the vast commercial business he, like still the 
majority of the patricians, carried on in an inheritance 
from father to son 

The old noble had made his peace with God. He looked 
round to Giovanni. ‘‘Zuan!’’ he said in that voice which 
had altered so strangely since yesterday. 

The young man rose and approached the bed. 
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The Serene Republic 
By Fk. Britten Austin 


FISCHER 


ANTON OTTO 
“Padre mio."" He could scarcely speak. 
The old man contemplated him, affection in the fever- 

bright eyes 

‘“*Zuan, ever hast thou been a good son, and happy am I 
that Domineddio of His mercy permitted that I myself 
should conduct thee to thy seat in the Maggior Consiglio. 
Once only in thirty years, being in Venice, have I failed of 
attendance, and for that fault have I made amends in my 
testament.’’ He paused in the weakness of his breath, 
glanced at his younger son. ‘“‘I had hoped to see Angelo 
attain his twenty-five years and myself conduct him 
thither also, teaching him diligence and the gravity which 
becomes our order, for frivolous and hot-headed is he, and 
often in these last years has he given me grief.” 

His wife raised her head in agonized protest. For all his 
extravagant dissipations, Angelo was her spoiled darling. 

‘“* Antonio, say not such things—not now that thou art at 
peace with men and God!” 

Angelo sobbed in an accentuated paroxysm of remorse, 
uttered a strangled cry for forgiveness. 

The dying man continued: 

‘‘Now must thou, Zuan, thyself sponsor him in my 
stead. And these two charges I lay upon thee: Primo, 
that ever thou shalt remember that to our noble order God 
has commended the care of the Republic, that ever thy 


again hiseyesclosed. There 
was a silence, broken only 
by the muttered prayers 
of the priest, the songs and laughter intruding from 
the Grand Canal. 

His wife tiptoed to the Gothic window, began to 
draw the heavy curtains across it. At the slight 
sound he opened his eyes again. 

“No,” he whispered. ‘‘No. Let me still see the 
water.”’ 

The curtains were pulled back again. Helaystar- 
ing at the painted rafters of the roof, played over 
by the reflections from the sunset-scintillating canal below. 
The stare became fixed. 

“‘Venezia,”” he murmured. ‘Venezia! The Genoese are 
beaten —at Chioggia—my father was there—killed. I saw 
them bring his body—into the house. They were shouting 
with joy—outside My mother wept —bade me die 
like him.” Again his voice faded into inaudibility. He 
stared at those fluctuating reflections on the roof. ‘‘Sun- 
shine on the water—my gondola. Beppo, my gondola. | 
go to the council. Never absent—yes, once. Par fii, 
Marco. Elected? I elected? All my life—hoped 
They watched him, breath held in suspense. He was 
dreaming, seeing visions, with wide-open eyes He 
sketched a feeble gesture, spoke with a last gasping effort 
“‘Where is the ring? ‘Desponsamus te, mare, in signum 
veri perpetuique dominii.’ Venezia—Venezia ” He 
quivered, lay still, became rigid, his eyes yet staring sight 
lessly at that last vision where his unconfessed life’s desire 
had become real to him. On the canal passed a barge of 
happy revelers, making music with lutes, and women’s 
voices joining with those of their lovers: 

“Vustu che mi te insegna a navegar? 
Vate a far una barca o una batela; 
Co ti l’a fata, butila in mar; 
La te condurrd in Venezia bela!”’ 
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They repeated the last line in joyous chorus, singing in 
their soft dialect the praise of this Venice that every Vene- 
tian, noble or politically rightless commoner, so passion- 
ately loved. 

The great trading fleet, congregated between the Ducal 
Palace and the island of San Giorgio Maggiore, awaited 
only the signal to weigh anchor. On the sloping deck of the 
large galley whereon he had taken passage, Zuan stood 
with Angelo at his side, contemplating the splendid spec- 
tacle whereof their vessel formed part. Their long low hulls 
richly painted in purple and blue and scarlet, their many 
rowers—not slaves, but well-paid mariners—-shouting 
merrily as they made ready their oars, their immense 
lateen sails still furled upon the long diagonal yards of their 
two masts, every one of those ships was precisely similar 
to its consorts. Each built and owned by the state and 
merely hired to the merchant who freighted it, the laws 
decreed that only those of an identical type should voyage 
together—galleys with galleys, galleasses with galleasses, 
slow tubbily round-built buxi with other buxi—so that the 
patrician admiral appointed by the Republic had ever a 
homogeneous force under his command for the hazards of 
weather and of pirates. 

Sailing in one great company as far as Crete, this, the 
Eastern fleet, would there break into four fractions. One 
squadron would take its cargoes of cloth of gold, of dam- 
asks, silks and glassware for the markets of a Constanti- 
nople not yet Turk, therefrom continuing into the Black 
Sea and the Sea of Azov for return freights of furs and 
pitch and hemp. A second would branch north to the 
ports of Greece. A third would make course for Smyrna 
and thence coast along to Alexandretta, Tripoli and 
Beirut, tapping the great Asian caravan routes that 
brought from India and the East the spices and drugs, the 
carpets and precious stuffs, the jewels and goldsmiths’ 
work, which Venice would distribute all over Europe by the 
German traders who came overland with their bales of 
cloth to exchange in the Rialto for these commodities. 
The fourth would go straight to the immensely important 
port of Alexandria, where the caravan route from Suez 





terminated and the corn of Egypt awaited them 
Western fleet had already sailed some days pre 


would split from Sicily into two great divisions; one 
coast along North Africa until it reached the port 
Spain; the other, the famous line of the Flanders gall 


making d rectiy for the Straits of Gibraltar and ther 
northward to Southampton and London and onward 
Bruges 

Her great and ancient rival, Genoa, annil 


competitor forty years back in the war of Chioggia, wl 


fought at the very entrance to the lagoor had beer 
grapple of life or death for Venice, the proud Bride of the 
© wet 


Sea was now at the very height of her power, if not ye 
her luxurious magnificence. She was the commercial cer 
ter of the known world, controlling especially that over 
land trade route to India which from an 
antiquity had meant opulence to its possessor. Ir 


arsenal she had sixteen thousand dock hands. On the sea 





she had thirty-three hundred ships, manned by thirty-six 
thousand mariners. On the mainland her new frontiers 
were at the Adige, the Alps and the Tagliamento; she 
owned Crete and the key islands of the A°gear Her ar 
nual turnover was twenty million gold ducats on which she 
made a profit of 20 per cent. Her merchants went to 
Greenland and to China. There was no discovered co 
try which did not pay her tribute 

Proudly and possessively conscious of that splendor was 
Zuan as he stood on the crowded deck of that outbound 
galley. As was the rule on such occasions, it was a public 
holiday. Around them on the lagoon swarmed hundreds 
of gondolas, filled with men and women in festal attire 
Between the white Gothic arches of the long loggia of the 
Ducal Palace—its diapered red brick freshly vivid after 
barely eighty monstrously 
dressed patrician ladies, accompanied by their not less 


years of existence head- 
sumptuously costumed lords, were massed like a bank of 
gorgeously hued flowers. A dense throng of humbler 
spectators was packed upon the Molo in front of the twin- 
cotumned Piazzetta. The red, colossally towering Cam- 
panile, its gilded pyramidal roof gleamin 
landmark to incoming ships, had put out flags 


in the sun as a 





from it 





ft elfry, and even the peccant priest, for |} rimes 
rT) led ye ilfw to that neignt, waved 
it therr t WeeT r Da Sparking 
ne, t ad mouth of e Grand Cana 
r ta f re ing Gothic 
f gnawed t! 
‘ r y | iu il wa 
i . mavic fror 
Z r at ad been | ‘ 
4 r ? ‘ A ir 14 i Va r ave 
t g i | { mse Interwove A 
I whole e wi i be the ma enance « ts ¢ ‘3 
TY t ! na ce i tr meé« tr hyle ad 
come a 6 te, w " monopoly of polit 
ynt 1 the ( e mere a ) le 
ment of ymme ! 1m ‘ we neir entire 
eX é ‘ yas bou the se I ft ( arc? Re 
pu wi r ta 4 ¢ te ] a t rise 
popularity powe 4 e tne I ite anonymity 
the state itse Eve ater he shou e elected to none 
f the higher po tot Cour f Pregadi, the C 
( ne dread ¢ i ire v 1a he be named 
r or and another ol the numerahie magistracies, for 
one the mar {ar- iging diplomat rY Y t would 
not be pert etod ‘ ind W er e® would 
be continually occupied with the incessant elections in the 
Maggior Consiglio, which filled every office in the great 
governmental and administrative machine iunctioning in 


hrewd and benevolent autocrac \ 
If finally he were chosen himself to be Doge, he would 

unable to correspond even 

with his wife without the reading of his letters by tw 


plendid prisoner, 


and at his death the Council of Ten would 


meticulously review his actions and, if fault were to be 


inselors; 
found, mulct his heirs in a heavy fine. Untl 
was it that it should be otherwise. As a patrician his life 


belonged to Venice, even as Venice belonged essentially to 


inkable to him 





him and his order. It was a mutual possession, a fus 
dentity. Not necessary to his young and ardent patriotism 


Continued on Page 48 


Reduced Now by Those Which Had Diverged and Those Left in Various Harbors to Less Than Half a Score of Galleys, Their Great Gorgeously Hued Lateen 


Sails Spread Like Wings to Catch the Favoring Breeze, They Sped Over the Azure Sun:Diamonded Waves of the 


Syrian Sea 
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Destructive Progress 


rTNVHE transformation of urban and rural areas alike to 
| eo the needs of a machine civilization has much that 

beneficial. Modern plumbing, well-lighted rooms, the 
ise of materials which are easy to clean—these are but a 
few of the advantages which humankind will gain from re- 
Yet there is danger of the 


built cities, towns and villages. 





destruction of other primary values when historical land- 
marks and artistic heritages are razed before the energy of 
the house wrecker and blotted out by straightened high- 


ways, skyscrapers, apartment houses and garages. Eco- 





nomic forces are very powerful and it is the American idea 
that they have for the most part worked well, but life does 
not consist entirely of new combinations of lumber, 
rushed rock and cement. 

The purpose of Ramsay Macdonald in revisiting this 
ountry not long ago, after thirty years, was to retrace his 


teps and visit old landmarks. It is said, however, that his 


Tort 
efforts 


were largely in vain, so thoroughly had his former 
haunts been fitted into the prevailing pattern of concrete 
ighways, signboards, hot-dog stands and garages. It 
may be profitable to some individual, or even groups of in- 
iduals, to tear down an architectural triumph of the 
venteenth or eighteenth century, beautiful in design and 
form, and rich in historical memories, to make place for 
twenty 


-five-cent parking space or an ugly apartment 


ise, but it is a very bad investment for city, state and 

Tearing down historic monuments and comely architec- 
tural examples of ecrly days not only reduces the avail- 
ile supply of beauty but it cuts life to a dead monotony; 
removes natural interest, variety and stimulus. 
Life is a tasteless affair without perspective. Living 
magnificent and monumental new 


nitects can erect 


overnment office buildings in Washington, but when 


every old dwelling in the vicinity of the White House has 

appeared the capital of the nation will have taken on 

n element of actual peverty which all the billions of our 
boasted wealth can never wipe out 

Yet the problem is a practical one; if historic and archi- 

, 


landmarks are to be saved, someone must save 


authority says: ‘It is seldom that oral 


tnen A ort 


pleading and influential pressure has succeeded in checking 
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destruction where anticipated financial return by rebuild- 
No end of good work has been done by 
Now 


the American Institute of Architects is aiding in the same 


ing is a factor.” 
patriotic, scenic and historic preservation societies. 
movement. Money is needed to assist St. Johns College, 
one of the oldest in the country, in buying up historic 
dwellings in Annapolis. The capital of Maryland and seat 
of the Naval Academy has retained its wealth of pre- 
Revolutionary dwellings and some of the charm of the 
Colonial village. But numbers of even these old structures 
are now threatened. 

The chairman of the architects’ committee on preserva- 
tion of historic monuments and natural resources suggests 
say, $5,000,000 


a large fund to be used for general 


preservation purposes. He feels that if a score or so of 
societies joined in making an appeal to John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., the philanthropist might consider such a matter 
favorably. He might. He has considered no end of worthy 
causes favorably. But we think the country has come to a 
pretty pass if no good work can be done without asking 
Mr. Reckefeller for money. 

Preservation of historic structures is a practical question 
of finance, and we have nothing but well wishes for the 
Institute of Architects or any other organization which sees 
fit to agitate the raising of funds for such a purpose. But 
there is another point to be considered. In Europe such 
buildings would be considered national assets and would be 
saved without frantic last-minute appeals to a few over- 
burdened rich men. 

The real question is whether public opinion is at all con- 
cerned over national assets and national values. It is prob- 
ably better that Mr. Rockefeller or Mr. Ford should do the 
But if 


one chose to be a little cynical one might say that the peo- 


preserving than that it should not be done at all. 


ple hardly deserve to have these things done for them by 
a few conscientious billionaires. For if the people were 
interested, or if their representatives were given to fore- 
thought and long-term planning, the desired objects would 
be achieved quickly enough. 


The Heel of Achilles 


N A MONTH or so from now the platforms of the 
I country will resound with thousands of commencement 
orations. These expressions of noble ideals invariably ac- 
company the diploma season at the many universities, 
colleges and high schools which dot the land. Much will be 
said of public service, and scores of thousands of our best 
youth will be stimulated and inspired to make their lives 
count. Commencement is a splendid institution, whether 
in the historic and mellow atmosphere of the great, ancient 
seats of Colonial university culture, or in the equally earnest 
ceremonies of a union high school in a small Western town. 

Out of four hundred Harvard seniors of a few years ago 
only two expressed a preference for politics. One hundred 
and twenty-two intended eventually to take up business 
life. Sixteen indicated manufacturing, which did not hap- 
pen to be classified under the same head, and many others 
marked such occupations as banking, insurance, account- 
ing, public-utilities management, advertising, exporting 
and merchant marine, all of which are business. Then, too, 
of the one hundred and three who preferred the law and 
forty who chose engineering, many will no doubt find their 
way in time into business positions 

Thus educated youth is flocking into industry and com- 
merce, and the more technical pursuits, like law and engi- 
neering, which cater thereto. Our greatness in the world of 
material affairs is partly due to this very fact. Yet the 
future looks dark unless government and the pursuit we 
call politics begin to make a real appeal to on-coming 
generations. The commencement speeches are without 
effect; 
service, graduating youth, with but insignificant excep- 


despite all the high-flown references to public 


tions, regards politics as almost the resort of bums. 

The situation is perhaps a little less serious than it ap- 
pears. Many of the lawyers and engineers, men of ex- 
cellent training and superior talents, eventually enter 
government work. It may be argued also that business is 
gradually creating governments of its own, slowly super- 


seding the purely political direction of affairs. But thisisa 
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Over all, there still exists 


far cry, and a theoretical one. 


political government. It absorbs a great fraction of the 
national income, it performs essential and varied functions, 
and it influences all other activities. 

The schools and colleges are hardly to blame. They 
teach civics, history and government. The whole national 
emphasis has been elsewhere—upon the industrial and 
commercial. Thus we have built a nation with powe 
without parallel. But the development will grow danger- 
ously lopsided unless public life as a career can be made to 
strike the youthful imagination. The weakness of one side 
of our peculiar civilization may undo its boasted strength. 

This is no case for railing at politicians. In years gone 
by, when criticism of Congress was rife Uncle Joe Cannon 
was accustomed to inquire why the critics did not go out 
and get themselves elected. Every senator and representa- 
tive is in the Senate or House because he was victorious in 
a contest. He stands for at least one admirable quality, 
even if it is only the ability to shake hands acceptably. 
Indeed, if we consider the singular apathy which the flower 
of youth shows toward politics, it is most remarkable that 
such good men manage to reach high public office. 

Nor must it be supposed that the full genius of the nation 
will be given to the complicated and onerous tasks of 
government merely by injecting retired business men of 
wealth into public affairs in the latter years of their life 
The business man in politics is often a sad spectacle. The 
real need is plain enough; it is for men to give their entire 
lives and careers to government. It is for men of the same 
initial constructive and creative gifts as those who have 
made the great transportation, utility, manufacturing and 
mercantile corporations. We shall have the heel of Achilles 
as a nation until the best in the land are as eager in youth 
to solve the problems of government as they are to increase 


sales and reduce business costs. 


The Great Banks 


ERHAPS it is wholesome in this period of our rapid 
as growth to be reminded that other English- 
speaking nations possess banking institutions as large as or 
larger than those of which we boast. The newspapers art 
so filled with accounts of purchases and amalgamations, 
and the size of our major banks is so fully dwelt upon that 
the importance and magnitude of similar concerns in other 
parts of the English-speaking world are but scantily re- 
alized. A recent compilation by the California Bank of Los 
Angeles of one hundred and fifty of the largest American, 
British, colonial and dominion banks is striking evidence 
of the banking power of these countries. 

Ninety American banks have somewhat more than nine- 
teen billion dollars on deposit, whereas only sixty banks in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations have more than 
eighteen and a half billions. The five largest banks are all 
located in London. Of the five which comé next, one is the 
Royal Bank of Canada and another is the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 
ment institution be left out, we have only three in the 


In other words, if this semigovern- 


first ten. 

Eleventh in rank is the Bank of Montreal, and twelfth is 
the Bank of England. 
Bank of Australia, and two other Australian banks are 
found in the first eighty. A Liverpool bank ranks twenty- 


Twentieth is the Commonwealth 


sixth and one in Manchester is thirty-fourth. The colonies 
and dominions are not the rather weak lands which the 
more ignorant American sometimes carelessly supposes. 
Though it is true that London and New York dominate the 
list, the fact that the ninth, eleventh and nineteenth banks 
are in Montreal and Toronto, the thirteenth in San Fran- 
cisco and the sixteenth and twenty-first in Chicago shows 
that other centers are great reservoirs of funds. 

Of course it will be objected that England, Canada and 
Australia show up remarkably well because of the preva- 
lence of branch banking in those countries. There are in 
the English-speaking World approximately twenty-nine 
thousand smaller banks, the great majority of which are in 
the United States. Nor is their réle in the financial scheme 
of things a minor one. Nevertheless we must admit that 
in banking there is powerful and worthy competition in 
other lands which speak the same tongue as ours 
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Tig GREAT FAT FIGHT 


N LATE 


ber, 


Decem- 
1918, as was 

told in the previ- 
ous article, France was 
fighting against re- 


laxation of the food 
blockade. Hoover, in 
Paris, continued to 


labor for a reinstate 
full 
of the reduced British 


ment in amount 


orders. He was also 
demanding the re- 
of the food 
blockade on Germany. 


moval 


By Christmas week it 
looked as if he had 
them coming. On De- 
cember twenty-second 
able to cable 
Washington: 


he was 


“British order for 
January will probably 
be increased by 16,000 
tons. France isinclined 
to take 20,000 pounds 


more pork.” 


He had definite as- 
behind that 
wire,and I know he had 


surances 
them. Yet two days 
later, as we have seen, 
after a meeting called 
by the Allied Meats 


and Fats Executive in pe te 


aaanvevonar On 
London, word came to 


of Relief; His Assistant, 


us that it would be in- 
expedient for any of the 
Allies to place any fur- 
ther orders for pork products at the time, and that not 
only Great Britain but also France and Italy hereby can- 
celed their entire January orders, amounting in all to 
396,800,000 pounds. 

On December thirty-first also, as has been told, the 
Allied Blockade Council, at the behest of Marshal Foch 
and others, abruptly and completely reversed its decision 
of nine days before, sending word to 
Hoover that the blockade must, Ar 
mistice agreement or not, be main- 
tained intact. 


A Crash Impending 


T LOOKED as if we were wiped 
I out. Those ships were on the sea 
and there seemed no earthly way of 
in all Europe, of even a 
More 


ships must be loaded at once. To the 


disposing, 
small part of their cargoes. 
rest of us there at the Food Adminis 
tration offices, at least, it seemed as 
if there were no longer any hope of 
maintaining the American price and 
keeping that stream of supplies mov- 
ing. Every opening was closed; the 
Allies repudiated their obligations; 
they would not allow the food block- 
ade on Germany to come down; they 
even insisted on continuing the block- 
ade of neutrals—every market was 
closed to the American farmer. 
Hoover, however, held fast to just 
one fact: All that food would be so 


badly needed in Europe before the 


Committee Which Superintended the Feeding of All Europe. Left to Right: 





Secretary Hoover Distributing 


Lewis L. Strauss; Count Zucchini, Italy; 


Barber, Dr. Alonzo E. 


next harvest that, reprisals or not, intrigue or not, Europe 


would have to take it. He knew, too, that the moment the 


stream of supplies stopped, the crash would come at home 
I PI 


Our own plans, our orders for American farm products, 


had to stand; they could not be countermanded 


For, if these orders were called off, the shipments halted, 


this, we knew, would precipitate in the producing sectior 


EUROPEAN Ba 
RELIEF 





Some fidvance Chapters From the 
Memoirs of George Barr Baker 


Herbert Hoover, Director General | ers and banke 


Sir William Goode, 
Max, France; Major Boykin Wright, Col. James A. Logan, Jr., U. 5. A.; J. H. Gorvin, Great Britain; Col 
Taylor, and E. S. Sherman, VU. S.A. 


+ 
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Food and Clothing for Europe 


Great Britain; Jules 


A.B 
on and were dependent upon Hoovs 
foodstuffs from the Middle West r 
fan to the seaports, there to be swa 
seemed almost a bridge from the Unit 


Europe. There in our new Food Adn 
Paris—we had outgrown the offices 
moved to larger quarters—we clos 
S¢ et and t 
haunted lwa 
: nload I 
| an ies 
» great pact 
home, sliding 
products bour 


; 


would spoil 


first mont} 


Hoover ¢ 
ni M { 
i’ ed ‘ 
M. Keyne 
| nor ( 
Peace 
O 
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ORT TURNS AND 


Educational 
Note 


DEEL and tab- 
loid oft re- 
mind us 

v ecan make our 


crooks sul 


ye 
lime, 
And, departing, 
leave behind us 
Proge ny we ll 
trained for 
crime. 


Cc. a oe 


At Dancing 
Class 


" H, DEAR 
Mrs. Con 

way. how-are you? 
Isn't it nice that 
our seats are next 
each other tonight? 
Oh, yes, I 
always come to 
dancing class. I 
get quite a thrill 
out of my popular 
daughter, you 
know. Now dotel! 
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ORAWN BY CHESTER 1. GAROE 


**Did You Vote?" 


me all about yourself and all your family. 
Oh, yes, the fat girl in red, alone 


is your child, dear? 
there, sitting out? 


**No; I Drove by the Polls on the Way Out, and There Was a Line Half a Block Long, So I Didn't Wait’’ 


Which one 


“The class is just spoiled, isn’t it, by lack of boys, and 
the pretty girls always nab them. That’s my child there, 
in the deep watermelon-pink taffeta, just being cut in on 


again. I usually dress her in pink 


too obvious, I always say. 


so sweet; red is much 


‘A friend at dancing class last week said to me, ‘ You 
know, your Joan always reminds me of a flower—a 
lovely pink rose,’ and another woman said ‘Isn’t she 
beautiful—just a little pink pearl.’ My dear, she’s so 
lovely and so utterly unspoiled and unconscious of it, 


and terribly popular 


the boys simply dash for her 


and, my dear, even the older men adore her. Why, 


Stanley Boyken, even, said to 
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One of Life’s Minor Tragedies: The Pup and the Molasses Candy 


me at the opera, ‘She’s 
such a precious.’ 

Oh, must you move 
your seat? I’msosorry. 
Well, anyway, it’s so 
nice to have had this lit- 
tle chat with you all 
aboutyour child,though 
I never did even get 
to ask you her name.” 

Rena Shore Duncan. 


A Crisis 
Postponed 


HAD good news 

today from the 
dean of my son’s 
college,”” remarked G. 
Dewey Martin, real- 
estate man and roofing 
counselor. ‘‘He said 
John had flunked three 


aw e 
- \ 
ANDER Non —— Ym 


r— 











of his four courses 
and would not be 
graduated this 
year. That cer- 
tainly took a load 
off my mind. My 
wife and I have 
been awfully wor- 
ried, thinking John 
was going to be 
through with 
school this year. 
Now that we know 
he has failed and 
will have to go 
back another year, 
we can be easy in 
our minds again. 

“It would be 
pretty hard for a 
couple of middle- 
aged people like us 
to have a young 
man like John on 
our hands. He 
phoned us once in 
1925, but, aside 
from that, we 
haven’t heard 


Continued on 
Page 161 





DRAWN BY MARGE 








Mamma: ‘‘Don't be Too Severe With Waldo, James; Butitis My Duty to Tell You 
That He Fights Boys Much Oider Than Himself and Makes Them Run Home 


Crying to Their Mothers, Who Complain to Me"’ 
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America’s most popular beans 
now better than ever —Campbell’s! 


Best known .. . Best liked ... Most bought... 
That is the enviable record of Campbell’s Beans. 


Now these great national favorites have been 
perfected to an even finer excellence—an even 
more tempting deliciousness, that is sweeping them 
to new high records in popularity. 


All the long-famous Campbell’s qualities 
are retained—slow-cooking, wonderful flavor, 
irresistible tomato sauce. But now better than 
ever. The beans are golden brown. They are 
whole, yet deliciously mellow and tender. Every 
forkful is a revelation! 








WITH Tomato SAUCE t 


Cc mM MPAN! A 
AMPBELL SOUP COME" 


CAMDEN.NJ.U.S.A 





Slow-cooked Golden Brown 
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HROUGH the 

night, which 

had turned wet, 
the Scott Dangerfield 
house smiled a subtle 
Renaissance smile 
from a north corner of 
Fifth Avenue and one 
of the earlier seventies. 
Leaden poles con- 
ducted a crimson-lined 
white awning to the 
curb and under it a 
crimson carpet mean- 
dered in shelter to the door. The progress of Miss Pegram 
and Mr. Montgomery’s taxi toward the hospitable throat 
of the marquee had been slow, due to the long queue of 
vehicles ahead of it. They were almost there, however 
the limousine ahead of them had drawn up to the proper 
spot and people were descending from it—-when Mr. Mont- 
gomerv handed Helen something. 

‘*Say,’’ he requested as he did so, ‘‘ you kind of take the 
punishment at the door, will you? I don’t know the Dan- 
gerfields very well.” 

Helen found herself holding the card she had intrusted 
to him. “But if you were asked ’ she protested. ‘I 
wanted you to—I és 

“I’ve got my reasons,” he said. 

‘But look here <5 

There wasn't time to finish the sentence. Their taxi had 
iurched the last few yards and the Dangerfield footman 
was opening the door. 

Helen Pegram got out. A few people, standing in the 
rain at the edge of the marquee, said “‘Oh-h, look!” in 
tribute to her appearance. 

‘“You run ahead,’’ Mr. Montgomery directed her, start- 
ing to pay the taxi driver. 

With legs which felt suddenly heavy, Helen moved up 
the crimson carpet. Mr. Montgomery overtook her at the 
very door. 

‘I don’t believe I want to go,”’ she said abruptly. 

“Oh, don’t be silly,’” he told her, and pressed the bell. 

‘No, but really, I don’t know “ 

“Sh!” Mr. Montgomery adjured her. And the great 
front door swung open. There was nothing for Helen 
Pegram to do but go in. 

She was in a stone-and-gilt vestibule, beyond which steps 
rose to a great hall. At the foot of the steps there stood a 
footman with a salver. A lady and gentleman ahead of 
Helen and Mr. Montgomery finished a few words with him, 
then passed up the steps. 

Helen knew that she would have to give him the card, 
that he would read it and possibly bawl out: ‘‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Quentin Duchard!” 

Perhaps she had better explain that shegwas with S. Otis 
Montgomery, who : 

The lady ahead stopped. 

“Oh, and Brown " she began. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Helen felt that it was her chance. She dropped her card 
face down on the salver the footman held, and hurried up 
the steps, Mr. Montgomery after her. She had almost 
reached the step on which the couple ahead had paused, 
when she realized what the lady was saying: ‘Please keep 
a lookout for that card. I was expecting an important 


letter t the same time. It may have been stolen too.” 


LON DIE 


The Door Opened and Helen Fell Out 


It was Mrs. Quentin Duchard herself, cloaked in steel- 
colored tissue. She looked older without her hat, and 
harder. And the way she pronounced the word “stolen” 
made Helen feel as though someone had pulled a plug out 
of the bottom of her heart. There was no turning back 
now, so Helen pushed past her and fled across the great hall. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ Mr. Montgomery implored, tag- 
ging after her. 

“‘T thought it was better to give in the card like that and 
not to explain.” 

‘Sure, but what’s the hurry now? I think you're head- 
ing for the place the men leave their things. The ladies 
seem to be going the other way.”’ 

“Oh, yes.” She crossed the hall again, feeling as though 
it were an open field under fire. 

Mrs. Duchard had evidently merely flung her cloak to 
someone, for she bore toward Helen in a dress of rattling 
steel fringe. Of course there was no way that she could 
know, and yet, Helen had the feeling that she did—that 
there was an implacable animosity in the arrogant glance 
which swept over her. Helen was panting a little when she 
reached the shelter of the ladies’ dressing room. 

The maid who took her cloak said: ‘I believe there’s no 
hurry, miss. They won't begin the picture for some time.” 

‘“*Picture?”’ 

“Yes, they’re having a picture up in the ballroom on the 
top floor.” 

**Oh, that must be the surprise.” 

‘*‘Something that’s been forbidden by the police, I be- 
lieve. But you see how many guests are just arriving. 
You've plenty of time to powder your nose if you like.”’ 

Helen had got hold of her nerves, but she rather relished 
the safety of the ladies’ dressing room. She moved over 
to the dressing table. 

The lady in pale curious green who sat on the long bench 
before it had just finished correcting her mouth and swung 
about to see who was approaching. Helen stood galvanized. 
It was Mrs. Fahnstock! Mrs. Fahnstock looked at her, 
gave a smile of vague recognition and said “ Hello.” 

Realizing that Mrs. Fahnstock hadn’t an idea who she 
was, Helen managed to return the greeting. 

Mrs. Fahnstock lifted the stopper from one of the many 
scent bottles on the table before her, smelled it, made a 
slight grimace, and said: 

“They all seem to be Oriental. Not my type.” Then 
she rose and moved away. 
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Helen sank tothe bench. To calm 
herself again, she began smelling the 
perfumes too. One seemed delight- 
ful to her and she put some drops on 
her handkerchief. 

Two newcomers stood near enough 
for her to hear what they were say- 
ing: ‘‘ Did you notice who was with 
Ingrid Duchard?”’ 

‘““Young Cameron, wasn’t it? 
That marriage is a smash, or I’m very 
much mistaken.” 

‘Well, do you wonder? Ingrid 
has always had the ugliest temper in 
Greater New York.” 

Helen put down the heavy golden 
24 brush with which she had begun to 

4 stroke her silver-blond hair. She 
j went to find Mr. Montgomery. Mr. 
Montgomery wasn’t exactly a 
sturdy oak, but he was something 
“atte to cling to. 

‘*Have you heard about the pic- 
ture?” he asked her. ‘“‘Some of the 
men were talking about it. Made in 
Russia and pretty hot stuff, I guess.” 

‘“How do we get to it?” 

“There's a little elevator. All the 
comforts of a hotel in this place.”’ 

They were shot to the top of the house in a gilt-and-white 
cage. There a convulsively French gallery stretched be- 
fore them. At one end of it chattered a group of people. 
Mrs. Quentin Duchard stood on its outskirts, looking hand- 
some and relentless. ‘‘I shall prosecute to the extreme ex- 
tent of the law,’’ she seemed just to have said in steely 
accents. Again the plug was pulled from Helen’s heart. 

“IT suppose we'll find the family in that huddle,’ Mr. 
Montgomery remarked. ‘‘ Maybe you’d better knock me 
down to them. They haven’t seen me since I grew this 
mustache.” 

“Oh, look!’”’ Helen exclaimed, and stopped stock-still 
before a large picture. 

““Yeah,’’ Mr. Montgomery murmured, “what is it 

It was, close observation proved, not a picture that 
Helen thought a nice person would have cared to have in 


9 


her house. She grew very red. 

“Tt isn’t what I thought,”’ she explained. 

She was saved the necessity of manufacturing further 
delays by a high feathery voice from the center of the 
group of people: “‘Scott, don’t you think the comedy must 
be over by now?” 

A good-looking, red-faced man standing by Mrs. Du- 
chard looked at his watch. ‘‘Just about, I should think, 
Muriel.” 

‘Because we don't want to miss a moment of the Rus- 
sian picture.” 

The group parted enough to show a stocky, blond, 
brightiy dressed lady with a headdress of Paradise—a lady 
like a little square tropical bird startled into swelling its 
gorgeous topknot. 

“Is that Mrs. Dangerfield?”’ Mr. Montgomery asked. 

‘**Yes,’’ Helen answered, ‘“‘but let’s not go up with all 
those people around.” 

‘*We were in such luck to get this picture,’"” Mrs. Danger- 
field's voice continued to pipe. ‘“‘We thought at first of 
having the fight pictures, but then it turned out that they 
weren't forbidden. I think the Volstead Act has spoiled 
us for things that aren’t forbidden, don’t you?” 

That was evidently a favorite thesis of Mrs. Danger- 
field’s and the ring of her almost elderly voice as she pro- 
nounced the words showed that she considered it very 
clever and quite daring. 

‘How did you happen to get hold of it, darling?” a lady, 
overstuffed in petunia velvet, queried. 

‘Oh, through that lovely Monsieur Orlov. And he says 
there isn't a possibility that it will pass the censors. Isn't 
that thrilling? It’s called A Working Girl Under the Soviet. 
Of course I think censorship is too outrageous is 

The crowd had moved toward a vast double folding 
door, one wing of which a footman threw open to let them 
pass. 

‘**T suppose we may as well not miss anything ourselves,” 
Mr. Montgomery hazarded. 

“I’m leaving right after the picture,’”’ Helen informed 
him. 

“Why? There’s going to be dancing later.” 








Continued on Page 38 
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and purified. 
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It purifies as it scours. 

Sunbrite’s sweetening action destroys the stale odor 
in much used saucepans and kills the persistent smell on 
the onion knife. 

It is equally effective on enamel or aluminum, iron 
skillets or steel knives. 
Sunbrite to remove strong odors. 

You can use it freely for all household cleansing be- 
cause it is economical and does so much. 
does not hurt the hands. Order a supply today. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

“I’m going though. There are people here I don’t like. 
You can stay.”’ 

They had reached the door. The footman opened it. As 
they entered, Mr. Montgomery whispered protestingly, 
“Don’t you think the Dangerfields would think leaving 
like that was pretty raw?” 

It must have been the suggestion of the name she had 
heard so often on Eric Peterson's lips, for just inside the 
door stood a man in a dinner coat, whose profile, in the 
spangled light, struck her as like Erie Peterson’s. If she 
had not known that it would be impossible for Eric, in two 
years, to put himself in a position where he would be one of 
the Scott Dangerfields’ guests, Helen would have stopped 
and spoken, but remembering Eric’s limitations, she 
blinked her eyes hard and went down an aisle till she saw 
two vacant chairs and crawled over two men to reach them. 

The romance of youth! That was what she wanted back. 





And it was gone forever. 

The picture had just begun in what was evidently the 
bedroom of the Russian heroine. One saw her completing 
her toilet and then having breakfast—a quite big break- 
fast. And Now to Work, a title on the screen read. The 
girl walked down a clean, not-very-interesting street, to 
what was evidently a factory where she had a job. It ap- 
parently carried her all over the factory, so that one had 
glimpses of different processes in the weaving of some cloth. 

The spectacle was not absorbing, and it was small won- 
der that Helen overheard the man who sat next to her 
speaking to the man beyond him. 

‘**Do you know that I have a not-very-shrewd suspicion,” 
were his words; “in fact, a rather half-witted suspicion 
that I know all about this picture? It was offered to us 
and we wouldn't touch it with tongs.” 

Helen liked the sound of her neighbor’s voice so much 
that she turned around to see his face. He was not really 
an awfully good-looking man, but his looks interested 
Helen more than his voice had. He had a knotty, jolly 
face and he was clasping one knee with big hands. 

“Well, what is it?’’ the man to whom he had spoken 
asked. 

“It’s communist propaganda. And it was forbidden 
here for political and not moral reasons at the height of 
the Red hysteria. You're in for one of the six biggest bores 
in the world of the cinema. And that’s a sentence it takes 
forceps to get out of the mouth.” 

“Can't we leave?” his companion inquired. 





“We've Been 
Searched, 
What are 
We Supposed { 
to Deo Now? f 
Have They ' 
Any Other 

Games?” 
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“Oh, there are other things of interest 
here besides the picture,’”’ the knotty-faced 
man remarked. ‘‘Have you noticed rr 

And just then he turned and saw that 
Helen was looking at him and, 
though not so embarrassed as she, 
acted a little abashed. Helen flung 
her gaze back at the screen. 

The girl in the picture went to 
lunch at some community dining 
place. 

“This little seed of Bolshevism 
has certainly landed in the middle 
of a large diamond, hasn’t it?’’ the 
manresumed. “ Doubtless that meal 
is supposed to make the mouths 
of discontents water with envy. 
Everybody here is pitying the poor 
girl for having to choke it down.” 

He had a thrilling voice. 

That was it--the most 
thrilling she had ever heard. 
Helen could have slapped 
Mr. Montgomery forspeak- 
ing to her so that she had 
to stop listening to it. 

“‘Say,”’ wasall Mr. Mont- 
gomery had to say, “‘it’s a 
cinch the Dangerfields 
didn’t make their money 
running picture palaces. If 
I was a paying customer 
I'd be outside yelling for 
my money back.” 

“*Sh!’’ Helen adjured 
him. But the man next to 
her had stopped talking. 

And Now For Sunday, a legend 
onthescreenread. The picture was 
back in the girl’s bedroom, where 
she was putting the finishing touches 
on a slightly more elaborate toilet. 

Tworows ahead a large lady stood 
up. “* Will you excuse me?”’ she said. 
“I’m afraid I'll have to get out.” 

‘* Aw, sit down, Julie!” a male voice addressed 
her. “I guess you can stand it if the rest of us 
can.” 

“‘Tt’s no joke, really, Edward.” There wassome 
scraping and crowding of gilt chairs, but at last 
the lady reached the aisle and vanished up it. 

‘“‘T don’t think that’s very polite,’’ Helen could 
not help commenting to Mr. Montgomery. 

“You can’t help sympathizing with the old 
girl though. Why, if they tried to show this on 

Second Avenue 

At that instant, quite apparently 
before it was supposed to terminate, the picture 
snapped off and the lights went on. 

The ruddy-faced gentleman Helen and Mr. 
Montgomery had picked out as Mr. Danger- 
field went up the aisle. 

“TIT guess Scott and Muriel have decided to 
substitute one abject apology for the last ten 
reels,’ the gentleman next Helen remarked. 

Mr. Dangerfield, arriving in the cleared space 
before the screen, turned and addressed the 
assemblage in jocular vein. 

“Friends, Romans, countrymen! I don’t 
want to alarm anyone unduly, but Mrs. War- 
burton Howard tells me that she has just lost 
her string of pearls. Will everybody, being very 

careful not to step on them harder than 
necessary, please look on the floor and 
see if he or she can find it? As I remem- 
ber the string in question, you would be 
about as apt to miss the teeming nest of 
an ostrich. Anybody see them?” 

“TI didn’t think the time would ever 
come when I would be glad that Julie 
Warburton Howard had been born,’’ the 
gentleman next Helen remarked to his 
friend, “‘but it has. I can’t believe 
they’ll start that up again, can you?” 

Everybody except those near the chair 
Mrs. Howard had occupied seemed to be 

waiting for something further. 

“Do you find it?’’ Mr. Dangerfield 
addressed that sector. 

“‘No,”’ somebody answered. 

“Will you all look, please!’’ Mr. Dan- 
gerfield requested the entire assemblage, 
rather more seriously. 
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In an Instant They Were Out of the Turmoil. 
‘This is Perfect,” Mrs. Fahnstock’s Voice Said. 
**Put Her Down on That Couch” 


“*T don’t see how it could be back here,’’ Mr. Mont- 
gomery and Helen said to each other. But they bent down 
and patted the floor at their feet, as though the War- 
burton Howard pearls might have become invisible and the 
touch system necessary in searching for them. 

‘“‘She probably forgot to put them on,’’ some humorist 
suggested in an adenoidal first-family voice. 

“No, Mrs. Dangerfield noticed them and spoke of 
them,’’ Mr. Dangerfield affirmed. ‘‘No trace of them, 
anybody?” 

No response. 
‘“*None of you are trying to be funny and hide them, are 
you?” 

Again no reply. 

Mr. Dangerfield’s ruddiness grew a little redder. 

“This is a pretty hand-picked crowd of people,”’ he said. 
“T’ll vouch for every one of my guests, but if there are 
any men who were brought along by people we've invited, 
I suppose it’s fairer to them to ask them to step to the door 
and be frisked. Isn't that the term?” 

He’d said ‘“‘men,”’ and not ‘“‘ people”! That was the fact 
Helen Pegram clung to. 

Then she noticed Mr. Montgomery rising, and seized 
his arm. 

‘Where are you going?” 

“Didn't you hear what he said? That's my cue to exit.” 

“But you were asked.” 

“‘T didn’t have my card.” 

“But that doesn’t matter. You were asked.” 

Mr. Montgomery leaned over so that only she could 
hear his words. 

Continued on Page 64) 
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Over the worst roads of Africa and Asia—over 
the boulevards of Paris and London—through 
the torrid heat of Sahara and the long, bitter 
winters of Norway—your Mobiloil has proved 
itself first in quality. 

Travelers returning from any part of the 
world bring back the same story—the familiar 
red Gargoyle sign everywhere, symbol of quality 
and correct lubrication. 

If you ask “what oil?” from the driver of the 
car that takes you hurtling over the 750 miles 
of barren mountain and desert road from Beirut 
to Bagdad he will tell you—Mobiloil. 

If you ask “what oil?” in the Citréen cars 
that first crossed the Sahara desert you will hear 


— Mobiloil. 

Or if you ask “what oil?” in the cars that 
carry you swiftly over the smooth touring roads 
of Continental Europe you will usually hear— 
Mobiloil. 

Hard jobs everywhere—Mobiloil quality 
everywhere. 

And the same Mobiloil quality here at home 
for your car. 


You are always sure with 


The World’s Quality Oil 


Mobiloil 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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Look for the red Gargoyl 


trade-mark on the 


Mobiloil container! 
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New... 


Long-wearing ... 

Easy to clean. Just 
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QUAKER-FELT 
RUG No. 4581 
Inexpensive 
Ouaker-Felt also 
| se comes by-the-yard 
... 6-foot and 9-foot 
widths... Refresh- 
ingly new patterns. 
































BUT BEAUTIFUL BEYOND 


RuSS can be beautiful regard- 
less of the few dollars they 
cost. Pattern and color—real 
richness of design—need not be 
limited by price. Armstrong’s have long 
believed this. And Armstrong’s master de- 
signers have now proved it. 

Forgetting the price, these designers of 
the famous Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors 
strove solely to create rug beauty rich and 
tempting enough for any critical eye. 

Today local stores are displaying the lat- 
est creations in Armstrong’s Quaker-Felt 
Rugs. As you see them for the first time 
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This Quaker-Girl Certificate... numbered... on 
the face of each rug... says complete satisfaction 


THEIR COST 


at local stores, you'll find yourself exclaim- 
ing, ““Why, I never knew low-priced rugs 
could be so beautiful!” 

“And wear so well, too!” you'll add after 
Quaker-Felt Rugs have been in your home 
for months and months. And they should 
stand up as no other felt-base rug you can 
buy for the money. For Accolac, a special 
rug lacquer, protects every inch of the 
smooth surface with a hard, tenacious film 
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or a brand-new rug free. 
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that resists wear. This Accolac 
finish makes cleaning easy, too. 
Just the swish of a damp mop 
across its surface and your rug 
is spick-and-span again. 

One more thing—and it’s important—you 
get with your Quaker-Felt Rug. It’s the 
Quaker-Girl Certificate, a written and num- 
bered guarantee of more rug value than you 
ever dreamed so little money could buy. 


Made by the 
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New thrift story of rugs temptingly low Anerond: 
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Linoleum. 


sent free if you write for “Rich Beauty at 
Low Cost.” Address Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Linoleum Division, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Quaker-Felt Rug No. 4582. Eight sizes 
from 18 x 36 inches to 9 x 12 feet. 
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Mr. Porson Nodded, Enlightened and Intently Interested, So That He Paid No Attention to the All But Stifled Sounds Escaping From Below the 
Paim Which Dan Storey Now Pressed Against His Mouth 





HE breakfast which greeted Mr. Alfred Porson when a remark about the heat; but Eb, with only a nod and eeing and hearing without stint or limit. He smoked ; 
he came downstairs at half-past three deserved a mutter, passed by quickly. igarette, his eye observant and amused 
kindlier eye than that with which he contemplated Mr. Porson had no better luck with other encounters Dan Storey, manifestiy stimulated by the presence of 
it. The wedge of apple pie was noble of dimension and so Reluctantly he moved past the store and the post office, alien attention, proceeded to justify Mr. Porson’s appre 
was the yellow cube of cheese which shared its plate; the the deserted, sun-stricken porch of the hotel, the barred hensions. He showed his gold toot] } dolent grit 
glass pitcher of buttermilk had been filled to within an windows and locked door of the bank, and came to a hes ‘Bought any more oil stock, Al?’ 
inch of its capacity, and there was a platter of newly fried tant, wistful pause opposite the striped pole before the Mr. Porson winced 
crullers, each delicately dusted with a rime of powdered barber shop ‘**Most wore out that one, ain't 3 D Gues 
sugar. It stood on the shadier side of the street, and he was able man sees fit to take a chance now and then, it’s his ow 
It was a meal wholly adequate to the heartening of a to discern, in its inviting dimness, the presence of human business. Besides, they might hit oil yet ere we 
man for sterner tasks than those which lay in wait for Mr. beings in repose. Slowly, as if against his will, he crossed Guess you'd laugh out the other side of your moutl 
Porson. It was, moreover, of his own choosing, and there toward it. that’s how it turned out.” 
was ingratitude as well as injustice in the discontent with Les McVitty, his sleeves withdrawn under gay arm He listened unhappily while Dan related the venture 
which he dedicated himself to its absorption. garters, looked up from professional attention to a hor- the stranger. It was Les McVitty who interposed, pri 
Finishing the last of the crullers he sighed and rose. izontal face heavily masked with lather. His own counte- ently, a veto on the completion of the na é 
The melancholy aspect of his countenance deepened a_ nance, plump and glistening, assumed an expression sullenly ‘F’r the land’s sake, Dan, ain’t yo dt ‘ 


little as he peered past the edge of the swinging door and 
confirmed a premonition that pantry and kitchen were un- 
tenanted. This was altogether usual. During the interval 
between dinner dish washing and the preliminaries of sup- 
per, Mrs. Dobie and Olga, the hired girl, were pretty sure 
to forsake the scene of their activities; but the circum- 
nevertheless, darkened the gloom of Mr. Porson’s 


tance, 





forbidding. ‘‘Told you I didn’t want you hangin’ around 
here, didn’t I?’ he demanded. 

Mr. Porson fingered the coins in his pocket and, 
without dignity, seated himself in one of the chairs that 
‘I come in f’r a haircut,”’ he an- 


not 


stood along the wail. 
nounced firmly. 
“Don’t need it,’’ snapped Les. ‘Had one las’ Satd’y.”’ 


often enough? 


““Wish’t I’d never started 


talked deef 


M ce Porson’'s eyes 


talk if 


you 


MeVitty glowered at him 
expressed itself 


in it, 


was nig 


His 


voice 


a body does 


glistened 
ht watchin’,” | 
ement 


in the mov 


In the bari 


was heavy 


pome meu 


neatly shaven face. ““Guess 1 c’n have another if I pay f’r it,” said Mr. Por- man in the chair mumbled appreh ‘ 
‘Seems ’s though they done it a-puppose,”’ he informed son. He leaned back and inhaled deeply of air upon which, lather 
himself. The sound of his voice seemed to comfort him. mingled with a blended fragrance of bay rum and tobacco, “Told you I didn’t want your trad 
He continued to talk, under his breath, as he went out to some faint aroma of conversation seemed to linger; he ‘‘ What little I make off you dor 
the peace of the empty street, drowsing in the shadowy looked about him. Dan Storey, of course, slouched at the ten while the boys kid you. Any tim ! ‘ 
heat below the tall immobile elms. He eyed the solitude window, one leg draped over the arm of his chair, a frayed start more racket ' wort 
with disfavor. ‘‘ Yes, sir, seems ’s though it was against the copy of his favorite pink weekly on his lap. Mr. Porson Mr. Porson accepted the 
law f’r folks to be around where a body c’n talk to "em, nodded to him with a certain uneasiness and shifted his ity. He transferred } é 
what little time he ain’t asleep or night watchin’.”’ glance to the stranger who occupied the other side of the moment of silence, disturbed 
He turned into the wider reach of Main Street. Here show window. cally resentful, of Les Mc\ | D . 
a rank of cars stood parked diagonally against each curb, Here, manifestly, was a visitor from the outer world. for once, seemed n \ Mr. I 
and there was a certain tempered activity in spite of the Mr. Porson regarded him attentively, with respect due to acquiescent expense. H¢ ‘ 


downpour of sun. Mr. Porson brightened. Hopefully, as 
Eben Whipple approached him, he paused and prepared 





his raiment and the indefinable aura of sophistication that 


surrounded him —a drummer, probably, voyaging grandly, 


. L-ler w 
WeeKILY TISI! 


Continued on Page 
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T is perhaps inevitable that La Salle should still though it was sponsored by the oldest and finest in the 
be the magnet for all ey es—wherever it is or wihnat~ fine car field ee Today it still symbolizes—as it did 
ever its garb eee For lovers of fine cars are not confused when it first appeared —a new tomorrow in motor-car 
b attempts to simulate La Salle’s f-eshuness. oe design, a sare! and serlormance SO far in advance of 
y Sn, ap} 
ness and spontaneity ol line. coloring and appoint- current practice that LaSalleisdestinedtobethesym- 
ment.... A year ago La Salle was anew name,even bol of good taste in motoring for long years tocome.... 


W ith the substantial reductions on the entire La Salle line, the distinction, prestige and incomparable motoring luxury 
of La Salle are available at a price that never before could fulfill the almost universal aspiration to the ownership of a 
Cadillac- built car. $2550 to $2875, f. Oo. b. Detroit. Five new models — including new five-passenger family sedan. If you 
prefer to buy out of income, the General Motors plan 1s very liberal. Appraisal value of your car acceptable as cash, 
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(Continued from Page 41 
Mr. Porson, with a wary side glance toward MeVitty, 
leaned forward. “‘ Traveling man, ain’t you?”’ he inquired 
The stranger regarded him soberly and shook his head 
“Not exactly,”’ he said. ‘‘Do some traveling, but it’s 
only part of my business. Spend most of my time in the 





factory.” 


“IT want to know!” Mr. Porson’s tone implied that the 
information vastly interested him. He edged his chair a 
little nearer, and his tongue moistened his lips. ‘‘ What 
kind of a fact’ry?” 

The stranger’s eye moved briefly to encounter that of 
Dan Storey. ‘Horse factory,’’ he said, his voice matter- 
of-fact. Dan Storey sat up. McVitty, making an im- 
patient, rasping noise in his throat, again expressed his 
disapproval in razored emphasis. The man in the chair 
lifted a protesting hand. Mr. Porson, however, inched his 
chair still nearer. 

“Horse fact’ry?’ 

“Yes.”’ The stranger nodded. ‘“‘I’m a horse carver by 
trade.”’ 

Dan Storey slapped his knee softly, but Mr. Porson paid 
no heed. ‘‘Want to know! A horse carver, you say? 
Dunno’s I ever heard of no such trade till now.” 

“That’s funny. Used to be a lot of us in the old days.” 
The stranger shook his head gloomily. “‘ Not many of us 
left in the business now, of course, but there was a time 
when a good horse carver could write out his own pay 
check. Carved hundreds of ’em, I have—see ’em any- 
where you went. Used to be one in every harness store. 


’ 


Guess you’ve seen plenty of my horses in your time 
common as wooden Indians in front of cigar stores, they 
used to be.”’ 

Mr. Porson nodded, enlightened and intently interested, 
so that he paid no attention to the all but stifled sounds 
escaping from below the palm which Dan Storey now 
pressed against his mouth. 

“Sure enough. Used to be a sight of ’em. Tom Link- 
letter, right here in Unionville, he used to have one in the 
front of his store before he failed up and went in the shoe 
business. Life-size, it was, and painted dapple gray.” 

“‘T carved it.’’ The other man nodded with an effect of 
regretful pride. “‘ Well, it’s all changed now. If it wasn’t 
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for the merry-go-round end of the business, I'd starve 

death. Guess that won't last much longer, either— getting 
so the kids aren't satisfied to ride wooden horses any more 
They want aeroplanes and ostriches and elephants nowa 


days 7 

‘Well, you can carve them, can't you?”’ Mr. Por 
suggested. The other shook his head 

“Once a horse carver,” he declared, ‘“‘always a horse 
carver. When the time comes when I have to carve os 


triches I'll quit.” 


Mr. Storey snickered outright at this point, but Mr 
Porson was too fascinated to notice his mirth. He clicked 
his tongue sympathetically. ‘It’s a terrible pit Sounds 
like it’d be a real interestin’ business too. Better’n night 


watchin’ anyways.”” He wagged his head over his own 
troubles now. ‘‘ Meanest trade there is, I claim 

““How do you make that out?” the stranger challenged 
“‘ Always looked like a cinch to me.”’ 

“Tt ain’t though. No, sir. You set up all night without 
nobody to keep you comp’ny and nothin’ to keep you busy 
neither. Don’t never find out how much time there is to 
a minute till you try night watchin’. 
right when folks are gettin’ up and swallerin’ their break- 


l 


fast and hustlin’ off to work, so there ain’t nobody to talk 


And you get through 


to. You got to sleep, because there ain’t nothin’ else to do, 
and when you wake up, round this time o’ day, it ain't 
much better. A body gets so he most forgets he’s got a 
tongue.” 

‘You ain’t,”’ said MeVitty bitterly. 

“Don’t aim to.””. Mr. Porson bore the implied affront 
serenely. ‘“‘Aim to talk any time I get a chance. Get all 
the quiet I c’n use over to the bank nights.” 

“Don’t use none in the daytime,” said McVitty 

Mr. Porson turned upon him gravely. ‘Don’t know 
when you're well off, Les. Man gets to hear some talk in 
most any business but night watchin’, but barberin’ t= 
He inhaled wistfully. 

‘Sell you the shop dirt cheap any time you want it,” 


‘Guess it’s about the best of all.”’ 


snapped Les. ‘‘ Don’t seem to be no way to keep you out 
of it.” 

“Wouldn't ask nothin’ better, if I could get hold of the 
money.”’ Mr. Porson sighed. ‘‘ Bet I’d make a succeed of 


it too. You c’n shave an’ cut hair first-rate, Les, but that 
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Hie retreated before the mer ¢ ted ba il 
ttle Immensely to his satisfaction the stranger elected 
mir y ‘ a ange ed 
to accompany him into exile Guess I won't wait. either 
he said ‘Come or ver to the hote Got to hang round 
till train time 
Mr. Porson needed no irging In th relative coolness 


of the empty office he accepted a gay-belted cigar and was 


ratified by the respectful attention with which his dis- 





course on the art and s e of night watchmanship was 


received by the intelligent horse carver. Even after Dar 
Storey joined the party, he was not only permitted to talk 
but even encouraged, on the part of the stranger, by inter- 
est and prompting inquiry 
He described in detail the 1 ault and the time ] 
l agetali the new vauit and e time lock 


on its massive door, the modern system of wiring which 








protected every window and door of the building after 
business hours, his own appointed round of inspection, reg- 
istered on the recording watchman’s i The horse 
carver wondered mildly at these precautior eeming 
excessive for the size of the institution, and Mr. Porsor 
made it cl to him that appearances were r eading 
the bank carried a lot of cash right a twice a.month 
when the hands were paid off at the n over é 
reek, this amount was heavily increased. He illustrated 
certain portions of his description by means of crud 
sketches on the margir of |} nearer newspaper 
Several times Dan Storey endeavored to reintroduce the 
topic of horse carving, but the exponent of that art dis 
couraged these efforts as persistently as did Mr. Porsor 
himself, and presently Storey slouched across to the black 
smith st op, whence, after a little, a guffawing rus bore 


Continued on Page 121 
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N A CERTAIN day not long ago 
two men were looking about them 
in Grand Central Terminal. One 

was a swart-faced youth with the collar 
if his ulster turned up about his ears so 
that it concealed the mobile features of his countenance 
which make that quality upon which we rely for recog- 
nition expression. This one was a baggage thief, wary of 
railroad detectives and uncannily shrewd in his ability to 
select traveling bags containing the most valuable and 
easily marketed materials; also, this one was alert. 

The other young man was not alert. On the contrary, he 
was in that confused and foggy state of mind which en- 
thralls any eager lover who is about to be married to the 
one he loves. Some of the mental haze of this tall man, 
with his square shoulders and lean waistline infolded in a 
quite new overcoat of good lines, was a kind of stage fright 
induced by the knowledge that within forty-eight hours 
he was to play the second réle in a fashionable church 
wedding, which was being featured in all the newspapers 
of the land because of the great wealth of the bride’s fam- 
ily. Suppose we refer to him as Jones. 

Now, having arrived from New England, he went to the 
telephone booths, weighted by two capacious traveling 
bags that contained ali his fine new wardrobe. As he gave 
his girl’s number to the switchboard operator he put down 
the traveling bags and then stepped into a booth. 

It is opportunities like that which make baggage thieves. 
No sooner had he stepped into the booth than the swart 
young man with his overcoat collar turned up about his 
ears stooped, and rising, moved off with the two traveling 
bags that contained Mr. Jones’ equivalent of a trousseau. 

Five minutes later there was a mild uproar near the 
telephone booths as the prospective bridegroom discovered 
that none of the luggage strewn about the floor was his. 


A Coat of Many Cutters 


rTT\HIS is where I am introduced into the episode. Long 

years before this young man’s fiancée was born we had 
been making the garments of the men of her family and the 
garments of the men who were intimates of the family. As 
t happens, we also are the tailors for the bishop who was 
to marry her and for the men who had been selected to 
serve as ushers. It was about five o’clock in the afternoon 
when the bride’s father telephoned to me and asked if I 
could see any way to help them out of their embarrassing 
situation, 

‘‘We can't have our girl meet a scarecrow at the altar,” 
he said, and though his tone was facetious I could detect 
what seemed to be sounds of feminine sniffling mingled 
with his words. “The wedding,” he repeated, “is Saturday 
morning, the day after tomorrow.” 

“Can Mr. Jones get down here right away?” I asked. 

“T’ll have him there in ten minutes,’’ promised this old 
customer of mine. 

The cutters in our establishment are its most skillful 
workmen. Some of them—the breeches cutters, for ex- 
ample-—came to me from England. If the cutting is poorly 
done the best tailor in the world cannot make a well-fitting 
suit of clothes. I arranged with several of the cutters to 


remain overtim 
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It is a principle of the improved methods of production 
which the large merchant-tailoring establishments are 
adopting nowadays that the work of the cutters must be 
as nearly perfect as possible. If their work is done prop- 
erly the number of fittings necessary for each suit is one 
or two as against four or more under the old system of 
cut and try. 

From the time the sleeves and the sleeve linings for a 
coat are cut in such an establishment, until the garment 
reaches an examiner, there are fifty-two other operations on 
that coat. All the workers are specialists in performing the 
operations assigned to them. Some spend their days pad- 
ding collars; some make pockets; some baste canvas; 
others sew buttons, while companions make buttonholes; 
there are some who press collars and others who press only 
armholes; but whatever the job, each does his appointed 
task swiftly and surely because he is a specialist. 

A coat is not assembled in the workrooms with anything 
like the speed that a cheap automobile is assembled in 
Detroit, but when contrasted with the old tailoring methods 
it is amazingly swift. No matter what their tasks, the 
hundreds of tailors who work with needles and thread in 
these modern shops sit cross-legged on their tables, as has 
been the manner of tailors since the first one set out to 
fashion a coat from the hide of a deer while seated on the 
floor of some cave dwelling. The only difference nowadays 
is that the thing which old Adam Smith, that Scotch 
economist of the eighteenth century, saw as the secret of 
civilized man’s progress—the division of labor—has been 
applied logically. 

Under the new system we have taken what used to be 
regarded as the task of a single tailor and made of it fifty- 
four operations. In doing it we have doubled wages, 
quadrupled production, improved workmanship and elim- 
inated all that waste which represents the difference in 
this day and age between staying profitably in business and 
getting out disastrously. 

I trust this is explanation enough of the magic that 
made it possible for us to have Mr. Jones’ cutaway coat 
and trousers ready for him to try on, on the afternoon fol- 
lowing the tragic loss of his wedding clothes. After that 
try-on he ordered about $1500 worth of clothing to take the 
place of the rest of his stolen suits, and these we agreed to 
take to him for fittings, within a week, at the scene of his 
honeymoon in the Adirondacks. 

It is not within my power to say what tokens were worn 
next to the hearts of the dandies whose wooings were news 
when Mrs. Astor ruled society, but I know, as I know my 
name, what silken badge not a few of them wore against 
the backs of their necks—it was the label of our estab- 
lishment. We made their coats. 

I have given, in my lifetime, advice and criticism to the 
lords of our economic structure; to dandies, statesmen, 
a chief justice, ambassadors, demagogues, sycophants, 
bootlickers, bootleggers, rich men and some at least who 
told me they were poor when I presented our bills; to 
matinée idols, to spoiled young men and pampered old 


ones, to the vain and the modest. Yet I 
sometimes ponder on the really insig- 
nificant circumstances but for which we 
might have stayed in a humble neigh- 
borhood, in a sort of human backwater 
where I should have been touched by none of the swift 
currents of American life—currents that have had more to 
do with making our establishment than I have had myself. 

As it is, I may say that I have had a lot of fun out of my 
career as a merchant tailor, as well as the satisfaction of 
knowing that I have successfully adapted myself to those 
shifting currents. 

I suppose a doctor gets more thrill out of treating a 
President for a case of hay fever than in curing the really 
serious afflictions of less important people. Likely enough 
it is the same with lawyers, who must find a better savor 
in the modest fees of the famous persons they are per- 
mitted to advise than in the more generously proportioned 
retainers of dull clients who are merely rich. 


Helping Mr. Hitt to Make a Hit 


T OUR shop we like to gossip about the clothes we made 
for Richard Mansfield, the frock coat we turned out for 
the late Chief Justice Fuller, or the pair of trousers we sent, 
in care of the American Embassy at Rome, addressed to 
William Hitt. That was during the time when Miss Kath- 
arine, the daughter of Senator Stephen B. Elkins, was being 
courted, according to the newspapers, by the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, brother of the King of Italy. We did not have to 
read the newspapers to know that our customer, Billy 
Hitt, also was courting Miss Elkins. Her father and her 
brother were customers of ours, and when Mr. Hitt’s 
trousers were cut—in response to a cabled order, if memory 
serves me right—the task was performed with a care that 
was prayerful. I don’t want to boast, but simply wish to 
recall that Miss Elkins became Mrs. Hitt; and when the 
engagement was announced we felt at our shop that we had 
won a victory over some unidentified Italian tailor—the 
one who made the clothes of the Duke of the Abruzzi. 

Similarly, the stage triumph of the late James K. Hackett 
in A Grain of Dust was in a measure a triumph for us. We 
made his clothes, not only the ones he wore in that play but 
also the garments in which this matinée idol appeared so 
finely on Broadway and Fifth Avenue before and after his 
performances in The Prisoner of Zenda and Rupert of 
Hentzau. 

The patronage of actors is not regarded by tailors as 
essential to their prosperity —if you get what I mean— but 
there have been some whose custom has been especially 
pleasing. When one famous actor was getting ready to 
open in a new play which proved to be one of his most 
important successes, he appealed to his tailors to dress 
him for the part. He outlined the character for them and 
explained that his clothing had to help reveal him as a 
smart New Yorker. 

“I am going to put myself in your hands,” he said. 

Now when a customer tells his tailors anything like 
that they not only accept the responsibility but they feel 
it. In that case a member of the firm went with a fitter 
and a cutter to the actor’s dressing room. They selected 


Continued on Page 56) 
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He brought 
nine friends in to buy the 


new Hupmobile Six 


Owner’s enthusiasm 
for car not yet deliv- 
ered literally turns 
him into a salesman 











STONISHING things have 
been happening in Hup- 
mobile’s salesrooms since the 
moment the Six of the Century 


first appeared. 


And they go right on happen- 
ing because the public has never 
before had the chance to buy 
such a car for so low a price. 











One of the latest incidents re- 


ported is that of the man in Ihe New Hupmobile—the Six of 
Portland, Ore., who bought a thi Century Aas developed mor 
new Hupmobile Six for himself, and astonishing incidents than have been 
e . ey ° CCOTVAC¢ “7 “? hp / mhrle tne vin 
then began to bring his friends in oe ai-eamnaipanersis 
sles and this century began. The one here 
to the salesroom. | en Mie esha 
| reported 1s *‘taken from life?’ Names 


thre 











Nine separate times he came back, each | and full particulars on request. years; and it remained for the Six of t 

time with a friend, and sawthattheirorders — || Century to bring back the motoring e1 
were entered. All this before his own car thusiasm and excitement of the early d 

was delivered to him. car on the salesroom floor; the groups in — of the century. 


There was also the Harrisburg man and Omaha, Salt Lake City, El Paso and ‘Phe car itself, with its mewlv-creates 
wife who bought two new Hupmobiles elsewhere, whose average guesses at the — peauty, and its dashing performance—th: 
instead of one; the man in New York, _ price were hundreds of dollars high; the — ame it hears—its low price—when 1 


who offered $2500 cash to drive away the Oklahoma banker’s family of seven who — gudy these. in relation to othe 


in secret vote unani- you reach the immediate conclusion that 
P mously named Hup- there js nothing in the mark 
HUPMOBI I } , mobile their first eh Cantey 
choice, and so on. | 
“lh Si h C t ['wenty-four body and equipment com 
é 1x of t é en ury Such things have not binations, standard and custom, $1345 t 


25 f. o. b. Detroit. plus revenue tax. 
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Tdi TRACKLESS 


WENTY years ago, and for a great many 
years preceding, there was a certain stand 
ardized type of hero prevalent in American 
whose life story varied only as to 
details, because the central theme was always the same. 
Briefly, he would find himself unhappy or under a cloud in 
some city and he would set out for the great open spaces 
where no one was interested in his past and he could begin 
There he would win happiness by coming into 


hction a ner 


life anew. 
his real manhood. 

At least one reason for the popularity of these stories was 
that they were substantially true. The Great West 
North, South and Middle—needed men for Homeric tasks 
and was not greatly interested in social conventions. Each 
section, of course, had its practical and simple code of 
ethies, based upon common sense and common decency, 
but there was no tradition of centuries behind its social 
organization. 

It was the boast of the Great West that it estimated 
the worth of a man solely upon his own performance, 
and that boast assayed approximately ninety-five per 
cent truth. This was a new world, a man’s world, busy 

ith gigantic tasks that challenged all a man could pos- 
sibly have of bravery, brawn and brains. It was a land of 
heart’s desire for those who had previously chafed against 
the limitations of their environment, as many thousands 
did 

Today that same standardized hero of twenty, forty, 
fifty or sixty years ago might be dressed up in a new 
biography. He would be the same discontented, energetic, 
seeking a more ample outlet for his 
energies, but this time instead of launching forth as a 
prospector, cowboy or ranchman he would leave a town or 
small city to seek his fortune in New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco or any one of half a 
Today there are no trackless 


intrepid person 


dozen other large cities. 
great open spaces in this country awaiting the intrepid 
young man who wishes to break completely away from 
his past life and begin the building of a fortune with noth- 
ing but his mind and body as capital. 

The big cities, however, offer pre- 
cisely that opportunity. They are 
today’s trackless great open spaces 


where the stranger is accepted at 
lue and estimated almost 
solely according to what he can do. 





his face vz 
indeed, these modern cities are so 
much like the once unfenced prairie 
that it is rather unusual for a man to 
have such prestige in some relatively 
small community that he can bring 
t with him. About all he can bring 
s the ability upon which his prestige 
And if, on 
the other hand, it happens that his 
past is tinged with the opposite of 


elsewhere was founded. 


prestige, he is under no more com- 
' \ 


bring that along than he 





pulsion to 
was required to take it to the gold 
fields or the 


cow country. 


The Skirmish Line 


nto the nearest 


H! CAN toss it i 
wastepaper basket wl 


en he buys 







! rallw t set and thereafter for- 
get ut Of course, he may not be able 
to do that for internal reasons; butif 
such is the case, it remains a strictly 
personal problem. The city isn’t 


nterested and makes few inquiries. 
1s a rule all it wishes to know is 
what he can do today and how does 
he behave after his arrival. And 
that precisely was the way of the 
spaces before the days of 


tasks to be 


re are Hon eric 
done in these modern American cities, 
like no other cities on earth. 
They need all that men can bring of 


brawn and brain, because, 





instead of being hundreds or thou- 


iles back of the national 
lutposts, as they were during the 
winning of our last frontiers, they are 


now ne <r nes the dav’'s 


By Chester 7. Crowell 


most glamorous achievements. What they do profoundly 
affects the commerce, finance, transportation, scientific 
advancement, education, art and general welfare of the 
entire world. 

And large as they are, they go right on growing at an 
amazing pace. New states, such as Oklahoma was only a 
few years ago, used to occupy the spotlight when census 
figures were given out. Theirs would be the sensational 
growth of population. Now it is nearly always some city, 
not necessarily an Eastern city, but an urban community. 
However, New York today has very clearly the appear- 
ance of a boom town; from the Bronx to the outermost 
reaches of Long Island new construction is under way. In 
Manhattan the atmosphere is fairly torn to shreds by 
batteries of pneumatic hammers pounding steel rivets. 
Searcely any neighborhood is immune from the quiver and 
thud of blasting to provide new subways and foundations 
for more skyscrapers. 

Men are drawn by this boiling activity from the four 
corners of the earth, precisely as they were once drawn to 
the Klondike by the discovery of gold. Every lure that 
appeals to youth and the adventurous spirit the city now 
offers. During a period of business depression when a city 
is not growing, all its disadvantages are grimly apparent, 
but it is a long time now since this country has had such a 
period. While there is movement and growth the urban 
communities carry their vast numbers of people with 
amazing ease. Instead of being a burden, they bear about 
the same relation to the invading newcomer of outstanding 
ability as the vast reaches of untilled acres once bore to the 
very capable pioneer. His chances for wealth rose in pro- 
portion to the number of acres available if he could conquer 
them. 

So in the big city of today the teeming thousands pre- 
sent more of opportunity than competition for the 








Twilicht on the Dixie Highway, North Carolina 


outstanding man; if he can serve 1,000,000 of 
them in such a way as to be worth only one cent 
a year to each, his income will be considerable 
Thus they take the place of the pioneer’s virgin 
acres and he finds himself helped rather than choked by 
his multitude of neighbors. 

In estimating the forces that account for the amazing 
growth of American cities the heaviest emphasis is usually 
placed upon tangible and obvious economic developments, 
such as the fact that we are becoming more of an industrial 
nation, which would naturally result in city building. But 
these developments, when considered as the motive power 
behind great changes in the social organization of a nation, 
have something less than the importance cool reason would 
accord them on a mathematical basis. For example, it was 
not the high probability of wealth that spurred uncounted 
thousands of men and women toward our various frontiers, 
for no such high probability existed. On that score ther 
was onlyagamble. The love of adventure and many othe: 
motives were just as strong as the hope of wealth. So, 
today, the large city offers adventure, a new start with a 
clean slate, a new order in the making. 

Our cities are not yet made, large as they are. On the 
contrary they boil with activity, projects and future pos- 
sibilities beyond the counting. Just as the pioneer of fifty 
years ago knew beyond the possibility of a reasonable 
doubt that the virgin territory he invaded would soon be 
radically changed in appearance and organization, so 
today the intelligent city dweller knows that these cities 
will scarcely be recognizable a quarter of a century hence 


‘hes. 


They are the front-line tren 


The Builders of Cities 


HE pessimist may doubt, if it pleases him, that what 
these cities are doing constitutes progress, but beyond 

And back of this is 
The boldest and most 


any question it constitutes activity. 
tremendous awe-inspiring bravery. 
determined pioneer showed no greater faith in his vision 
than these modern city builders show 
By city builders I do not 
mean only those who lay out streets 


in theirs. 


or erect houses; more particularly, 


I mean the thousands of men and 
women whose ambitious plans make 
these additional streets and house 
ty 





necessary. For example, in the ci 
nearest to the small town in which | 
live there is a large plant that man- 
ufactures engines for airplanes. No 
ready market clamored for those er 

gines or demanded that that plant 
be constructed. 
faith and energy typical of the mod- 


It represents the 


» has an idea, and 


ern city builder; | 
because he backs it with every re 
source at his command, bricks and 
steel must be moved from their points 
of origin to the scene of his activities 

Such enterprise, by its mere ex- 
istence, sends out a call to which 
thousands respond, because it offers 


them glamour as well as a pay en 





velope—also adventure; and fin 
it offers them almost exactly the 
same kind of freedom that lured so 
many young men westward just after 
the Civil War. For that matter, 
however, it was luring them long 
before the Civil War 

There are a great many ways ir 
which a man’s environment can close 


vely withou 


in upon him oppress 
being guilty of moral turpitude. A 


Uni 


a specific instance, there comes ti 
my mind the story of a Texas cat 
tleman I knew intimately when I was 
a boy in San Antonio. I became 
curious about his past when I learned 
that he read Latin and Greek. Even 
tually I heard his story. He had been 
reared in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, which is, of course, one of the 
oldest of Southern cities. Life there 
in the social stratum in which he 


moved had been guided by defir 


Continued on Page 185 
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Watch This 
Column 


Our Weekly Chat 
“13 Washington Square’ 


is a mystery- 
comedy picture— 
somewhat on the 
rder of ‘The Cat 
and the Canary”’— 
a little spooky, 
startling at times, 
humorous at others 

but always in- 
tensely interesting 


The Story is 
based on the 
efforts of a wealthy 
woman to break up 
the match between 
her son and the daughter of a grocer. She 
desires to take him abroad, and mean- 
time a notorious picture-thief decides to 
rob the house while they are away. The 
best laid plans “gang aft agley”’ as it 
happens in this case. 


JEAN HERSHOLT and ALICE 
JOYCE head this specially select- 
ed cast, which also includes GEORGE 
LEWIS, HELEN FOSTER, ZAZU 
PITTS, HELEN JEROME EDDY, 
JULIA SWAYNE GORDON, JACK 
McDONALD and JERRY GAMBLE. 
Direction by Melville W. Brown. 


Another excellent UNIVER- 
SALcomedysoon 


to be released is 
**Stop that Man!”’ 
starring ARTHUR 
LAKE and BAR- 
BARA KENT. It 
is the story of a 
younger brother of 
a policeman, who 
wants to get on the 
force and by acci- 
dent gets mixed up 
with crooks. Di- 
rected by Nat Ross, 
who put on ‘‘The 
Collegians.’”’ 


I regard CONRAD VEIDT 


as one of the most talented play- 
ers I have ever seen. Had he lived in the 
days of Booth, Barrett, Mansfield and 
ther stage immortals, he would have 
ranked with them beyond question. So, 
ion’t miss seeing him in ‘‘ The Man Who 


Laughs,’’ a rather remarkable picture. 


, 





—— 


Jean Hersholt 





Alice Joyce 


‘““‘We Americans” is one of the 
greatest pictures Universal has ever made. 
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was his father’s dying adjuration. To 
Venice, to that ineflably sublime ideal now 
vividly actual in splendor and beauty before 
his eyes, his life was at all times unquestion- 
ingly dedicate. In that fond possessive pride 
he hoped that many foreigners were among 
the sight-seers crowding for this pictur- 
esquely magnificent departure of the fleet 
that none among them could parallel in his 
own land. 

Angelo tugged at his arm. 

“Oh, che beleza, Zuan,’’ he whispered, 
the enthusiastic words soft in the Venetian 
tongue. ‘‘Look!”’ 

Zuan turned. Characteristically, not to 
the beauty of that scene of sun-glittering 
water, of richly painted ships in close juxta- 
position to that familiar bannered architec- 
ture, of massed spectators whose diversity 
of brightly hued costume made a blaze 
of color wherever spectators were possible, 
did the vivacious Angelo refer, but to a 
young girl. Evidently a patrician, her fea- 
tures modestly half veiled with the tissue 
covering her Venetian-gold hair as became 
a well-born maid newly out of conventual 
seclusion, she stood near them on the deck 
under the guard of an old woman servant. 
As Zuan glanced at her he caught a glimpse 
of her face. His heart seemed to check in 
its beat, so sweet and lovely was it, so 
winsomely sympathetic to some secret un- 
suspected yearning in himself. Her eyes 
met his for that brief instant. He saw her 
blush involuntarily as she turned them 
from him in quick shyness. 

Who was she? Even as he asked himself 
the eager question he saw a middle-aged 
noble, hitherto affably condescending to 
talk with the comito—in a privilege reserved 
for the politically excluded cittadini, the 
ship captains might not be noble—return 
to her with a familiarity evidently parental. 
It was Messer Pasquale Malipiero, he who 
had recently been elected to be resident at 
Beirut and now, as Zuan instantly remem- 
bered, with his wife and daughter was 
proceeding thither on this ship. Plump 
and flustered, his spouse came bustling 
back to them from an altercation with the 
still-protesting men who had brought their 
baggage on board. Zuan made her a low 
bow which graciously she acknowledged in 
an interval of peremptorily ordering her 
husband to deal with the recalcitrantly 
dissatisfied boatmen. 

“Thou knowest her, Zuan?”’ said An- 
gelo eagerly. ‘‘What is her name?” 

He smiled back into his young brother’s 
handsome face. 

“IT know not, Angelo. Never have I seen 
her before, and her parents only once. 
Fear not. They will be with us for many 
days.”’ As he spoke he had a sinking at his 
heart. God grant that Angelo did not fall 
in love with this exquisite creature 
verily, she was like a saint in a Book of 
Hours!—or she with that young scape- 
grace! 

There was a multitudinous acclamation. 
The Doge had appeared at the great win- 
dow of the Ducal Palace, the Patriarch of 
Venice beside him. The gorgeously vest- 
mented ecclesiastic put up his hand in 
blessing. 

From the admiral’s ship came a loud 
fanfare of trumpets. On their own vessel, 
as in all those around them, there was im- 
mediate activity. The captain took his 
place by the helmsman, one of the two pilots 
at his side. The other pilot stood by the 
secondo, the chief mate, now blowing his 
whistle in the bows in signal for the raising 
of the anchor. The rowers on the midships 
benches poised horizontally the oars linked 
together in groups of three, dropped them 
into the water. Among them bustled the 
twelve mariners specially selected and paid 
to set an example to the rest, to be the first 
upon the sail yards, the galanti—from 
whom long-subsequent topgallant sails de- 
rive their name. On the poop the eight 
impoverished young nobles who must be 
engaged at seventy pieces of gold for the 
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voyage, and who would act as crossbow- 
men in a sea fight or in those possibly 
treacherous harbors they would enter only 
stern first, stood now in a splendidly ap- 
pareled rank and raised their weapons in 
salute to the Doge at his window. The en- 
tire fleet began to move, given Godspeed 
in frenzied acclamations from the swarm- 
ing gondolas, from the crowds on shore. 

With a manifold-repeated sparkling 
splash of oars under the glitter and sparkle 
of the ships themselves, in a clamor of 
trumpets and cheers, the argosy foamed 
onward across the smooth lagoon, between 
the stakes marking the difficult channels 
which were the sure protection of this city 
disdainfully unwalled in an age where all 
others were of necessity fortified. Zuan 
turned to gaze fondly at that receding 
splendor of architecture rose-red and white, 
that grouped mass of palaces, churches and 
high-thrust campaniles, reflecting itself 
now in diffused and broken color upon the 
water. For many months would it be only 
a dear memory to him. 

Once more Angelo touched him on the 
arm. “‘A ducat to the servant,’”’ he whis- 
pered laughingly. ‘‘Her name is Anas- 
tasia.”’ 


Reduced now by those which had di- 
verged and those left in various harbors, to 
less than half a score of galleys, their great 
gorgeously hued lateen sails spread like 
wings to catch the favoring breeze, they 
sped over the azure sun-diamonded waves 
of the Syrian sea. That evening they 
should enter the port of Beirut, the ter- 
mination of their voyage. Under the large 
awning spread over the sloping poop deck, 
Zuan sat conning over a mass of business 
documents. Voluminous and complicated 
were the affairs he had had to transact with 
the agents appointed by his father in 
Smyrna, Alexandretta and Tripoli, and in 
the great caravan city of Aleppo whither 
he had journeyed from Alexandretta its 
port; now had he much to prepare before 
he met his factor in Beirut. Nevertheless, 
his voyage had been most successful, and 
greater than ever were the cargoes of silks 
and carpets and drugs he had arranged to 
ship to Venice, more valuable than ever 
the return freights of European commodi- 
ties for which he had received orders. 

Very happy had been that long cruise 
from seaport to seaport where swarms of 
swarthy outlandish Moslems had vocifer- 
ously welcomed them upon the quays, and 
the bazaars were piled with Venetian 
goods. Well-bred and joyous was the com- 
pany which sat at table in the great cabin 
of their galley, which promenaded on the 
restricted space of the high poop or looked 
down in curiosity at the rough mariners 
and the humbler passengers amidships. It 
had been a time of newly knit acquaintance- 
ships, of flirtations with the few eligible 
married ladies on board, of lute music and 
songs under brilliant stars. A melancholy 
gripped Zuan with the thought that it was 
now nearly at its end. He sighed, unable 
this morning to concentrate himself on his 
business calculations. 

Anastasia! That was what ailed him. 
Not yet had she shown herself upon the 
deck, given him her little shy smile as she 
passed with the old servant or with her 
parents. Tonight they would all go ashore, 
and perhaps he would never see her again. 
Unless? It was a many times harbored 
thought, a now persistent emotion, that 
made his heart beat fast. Yet perhaps 
unusual scruple in a Venetian nobleman, 
for whom it was common to wed a cloister- 
secluded bride he had never seen—she did 
not love him? Utterly transformed, in- 
deed, had become his attitude toward the 
marriage he must, as head of the family, 
some day make. Life on shipboard had 
brought him into a familiar contact with 
this patrician maiden such as never would 
have been possible in Venice. Without 
sisters of his own, never before, in fact, had 


Zuan had even an opportunity to speak 
with a young Venetian girl of his own class. 

The novel society of this gentle and 
charming creature, shyly beautiful like a 
saint of legend walking among mere hu- 
manity, had been a revelation to him; had 
miraculously opened to him a vision of that 
intoxicatingly exalted plane of etherealized 
mutual love such as admiringly he had 
read of in Dante and Petrarca, but had 
never hitherto even remotely experienced. 
Not merely was he ardently in love. A 
curious streak of intense spirituality he 
shared with his contemporaries—charac- 
teristic amid the grossnesses, the cruelties 
of that age immediately preceding the 
Renaissance—asserted itself in him in an 
ecstatic idealization of the marital relation- 
ship. He dreamed of a marriage that should 
be no ordinary tepid partnership arranged 
by prudent relatives, but a union such as 
might have been that of Messer Petrarca 
how well those immortal sonetti expressed 
the inexpressible sublimities of his own 
passion—with Madonna Laura had Fate 
permitted their wedding. Anything less 
loftily reciprocal from soul to soul seemed 
to him a profanation of her sweetly inno- 
cent sanctity. 

Did she love him? He did not know, 
had never dared to approach her with such 
a question. When he sat talking with her 
father and mother—on excellent terms 
was he with both those amiably worldly 
patricians—she would sit with them also, 
listening to all he said, her blue eyes resting 
upon him, turning away in a blush when 
they met his own. When she herself spoke, 
her voice was like music to him, though 
rarely did she address him directly; in 
well-bred modesty would only comment 
to her parents on some remark he had 
made. And then young Angelo he looked 
across the deck to him from his thoughts 
the handsome young rascal was boister- 
ously gambling with some of the eight 
young noble crossbowmen who were his 
constant companions—would come and 
join them, would enter into the conversa- 
tion with exuberant witticisms that made 
her laugh whole-heartedly. He could al- 
most have been jealous of Angelo at those 
moments. Like a child saint from Paradise 
seemed she when she laughed. 

That silvery innocent mirth haunted 
him when in the darkness of the night he 
lay awake in their corner of the crowded 
berth deck and the ship creaked and 
groaned to the lift and drop of the waves; 
persisted as his last memory as he sank at 
last into the sleep filled with dreams of her. 
If only he could hear it for his life long 
within the splendid new palazzo his father 
had built on the site where their family 
had dwelt for centuries, the palace that —in 
the novelty of his own proud proprietor- 
ship of it—seemed no unworthy home for 
her. He imagined that ecstatic felicity 
now as he sat and brooded; decided defi- 
nitely within himself that he would speak 
to Messer Malipiero that very day ere 
they reached Beirut. Unless the maid were 
already betrothed—and he had not been 
able to ascertain that she was, for all his 
subtle questions to her parents— doubtless 
would he be gladly accepted as a suitor. 

Angelo finished his game of | 
by the laws such games of hazard on board 
ship were austerely punishable by fine 
came across to him. 

“Thou hast finished thy old papers, 
Zuan?”’ he asked smilingly. 

Zuan smiled back his affirmative an- 
swer. With all his heart he loved this vi- 
vacious youngster who, after all—save for 
a little trouble with the police at Smyrna; 
Zuan had had to give a good bribe to the 
cadi—had behaved very well throughout 
the voyage. The young man seated him- 
self beside his elder and his good-looking 
face went unusually serious. 

“Zuan,” he said, ‘there is somewhat I 
would ask of thee. Well I know that I have 
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caused thee many anxieties, even as I did 
to our sainted father con Dio. But now is it 
time that I became sober like thyself and a 
help to thee in thy many affairs. There- 
fore have I decided that I must marry.” 

Zuan glanced at the lad sharply as he 
paused, an odd pang of suspicion shooting 
through him. He said nothing, waited for 
his brother to continue. 

“In a year, Zuan, shall I take my place 
in the Maggior Consiglio and, as thou 

snowest, there can be no more Compagnia 
della Calza. In a year also will Messer 
Malipiero return to Venice. As the head 
of our family, Zuan, I would that thou 
shouldst ask of him that he gives me his 
daughter Anastasia in betrothal.”’ The lad 
spoke with an affected lightness of manner, 
but Zuan could see that his hands were 
trembling as he twisted them nervously 
together. 

He himself felt as though he had received 
a violent physical blow. For a moment 
everything went dizzy. He mastered him- 
self. There was one question he must ask! 
He had a curious difficulty in uttering it. 

““Dost thou—love her, Angelo?” He 
hoped his voice sounded normal. 

The lad answered with passionate em- 
phasis. 

“Better than life! I lie awake at nights 
and pray to God to make me worthy of her 
whiteness!’’ His voice choked. ‘And to- 
night shall we all part and perhaps I shall 
see her no more! Help me, Zuan, to get her 
for my wife, or I shall go mad! I shall 
die!” 7 

Zuan gripped himself. He was the elder. 
All his life he had affectionately watched 
over and given way to this spoiled young- 
ster. But now—this! He felt as though 
his heart were being torn. He was silent in 
that agony. His father’s dying words 
echoed in him—‘“‘before thyself—protect- 
ing him—his weakness ” Perhaps 
would marriage, the wedded love of such a 
saint, reform this dissipatedly headstrong 
young brother in whom there was yet so 
much good, so much lovableness. It was 
his duty, at whatever cost. He had sworn 
it. He took a deep breath, gazed into all 
the implications of this act demanded of 
him. 

“Thou wilt swear to me, Angelo,” he 
said in a low voice, ‘“‘that with all thy soul 
thou lovest this maid; that ever thou wilt 
devote thyself to her happiness as a true 
husband should, as ” he broke off. 
Almost had he said ‘‘as I should do.” 

The lad broke in impulsively, with pas- 
sionate earnestness. 

“T swear it, Zuan!’’ 

Again Zuan breathed deeply.  As- 
suredly, he must sit here for a little longer; 
he could not trust himself to get up, to 
walk. 

“So be it, Angelo,”” he answered. ‘I will 
do thy wish.” 

Angelo reached for his hand and 
squeezed it. 

“Ever wert thou the best of brothers, 
Zuan!"’ There were tears of emotional 
gratitude in his handsome eyes. ‘ But for 
thee would I do as much, or more!”’ 

Zuan tried not to flinch in the bitter un- 
conscious irony of that addition. + 

It was some hours before he had an op- 
portunity to fulfill his promise. During 
that interval he had smiled and joked at 
Angelo’s feverish impatience. During that 
interval he had crept down to the solitude 
of his narrow dark berth between decks, 
had prayed with tears streaming down his 
face. During that interval he had seen 
Anastasia walking up and down the deck 
with her parents, had received her shy 
smile, had, heroically, smiled back. 

At last, now in the afternoon while they 
sped along by the picturesque high moun- 
tains of the Syrian coast and most of the 
passengers were congregated forward watch- 
ing a cockfight down in the mariners’ part 
of the ship, he found that favorable moment 
for which he had been waiting. Messer 
Malipiero went down for a siesta in the 
great cabin which Zuan knew was just then 
empty of any other person. He followed 
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him, courteously begged for a word with 
him. 

Messer Malipiero was affable. Of ex- 
cellent family and most highly respected 
was Zuan Surian. 

“Willingly am I at your service, Messer 
Zuan,” he said. ‘‘What would you of 
me?”’ 

Forcing his tongue to utterance, Zuan 
put forward his request on behalf of his 
brother, naming himself as the head of the 
house and therefore the proper person to 
broach such an alliance. He added a hint 
of the wealth he would divide with his 
junior, a hint that the maid’s dowry was 
immaterial in this case of a marriage of 
affection. 

Messer Malipiero stroked his grayish 
beard thoughtfully and seriously while he 
listened, expressed himself deeply gratified 
by this proposed honor to his house in the 
exaggerated compliments required by the 
occasion. Nevertheless—he smiled—there 
was a reservation to be made before he 
could accept it. His daughter was his only 
child. He had sworn that never would he 
marry her save where she wished. He was 
unaware of what impression Messer Angelo 
Surian had made upon her. Would Messer 
Zuan permit that he send for her, ask of 
her her own will in this most important 
matter? 

Zuan consented, in a sudden intensifi- 
cation of the pain at his heart. Now would 
he have the additional agony of seeing her 
make that choice—how could anyone fail 
to love the handsome and fascinating An- 
gelo? Messer Malipiero went to the stair- 
way, shouted for the servant to fetch the 
siorina. 

A moment or two later she appeared, be- 
witchingly lovely to Zuan’s desperate eyes. 
A vivid blush of modesty leaped in her face 
at the sight of him with her father. Messer 
Malipiero gravely and quietly told her of 
the proposal made to him by Messer Zuan. 
She had remained dutifully standing in 
front of him. Now her face went suddenly 
deathly white in the unexpected shock. 

‘“‘What sayest thou, my daughter?” 
asked Messer Pasquale affectionately. 
‘‘What answer am I to give Messer Zuan? 
For myself I am very willing, so that thou 
art happy.” 

She looked toward the young man. “Is 
it thy wish that I wed thy brother, Messer 
Zuan?”’ she asked, a little breathlessly. 

He enforced his voice: ‘‘ Yes, siorina.’ 

There was a strange expression on her 
face. ‘‘Then, padre mio, for me mayest 
thou say yes also.” 


It was eighteen months later. In the 
Palazzo Surian, Angelo and Anastasia 
were installed as husband and wife, occu- 
pying those best of the apartments, which 
Zuan had ceded to them. For that soberly 
grave elder brother, busied from morning 
to torch-lit night with the vast commerce 
he transacted, with the endless politics and 
elections of the Maggior Consiglio that met 
every Sunday and often more frequently, 
the close propinquity of that young pair 
had been an ascetic pleasure. At least 
could he watch over the happiness of these 
two creatures he loved beyond anything in 
the world, Though never now could she be 
his—not even if Angelo should die—yet 
was it an austere delight to him to see An- 
astasia, as beautiful, as modestly sweet as 
ever, moving through those high-raftered 
rooms hung with weapons and decorated 
with the blazoned shields of ancestral 
Surians and of the families with which they 
had intermarried. 

Even as the divine Messer Petrarca had 
devoted himself in self-abnegatory lifelong 
allegiance to the unattainable Madonna 
Laura wedded to another, so he dedicated 
his life to her, his love desperately subli- 
mated to a plane above that of earthly 
desires. Often Angelo, joking with him, 
pressing him to find for himself that wife 
he persisted in refusing to consider, told him 
that he was a born monk, perversely revel- 
ing in prayers and fasts and the morti- 
fication of the flesh. A little timid she was 
with him still, plainly in awe of this grave 
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brother-in-law whose wise counsel was 
constantly sought by men older than him- 
self; who would assuredly —so was it told 
her by the other patrician ladies alleviating 
by one another’s company the semi- 
Oriental seclusion of a Venetian wife 
soon be elected to the Pregadi— the Sen- 
ate—who was plainly destined for the 
highest offices in that oligarchic state, for- 
midable even to the nobles who had cre- 
ated it and maintained it. Always there 
seemed a little flutter behind the shy smile 
she gave him, the smile that ever awakened 
anew the pang at his heart. 

As for Angelo, Zuan was a little per- 
turbed when he thought of him. Not yet 
had the young man resigned himself to the 
humdrum toil of the countinghouse on the 
ground floor of the palazzo, not yet was he 
competent to relieve his brother of some 
of the fatiguing daily dealings in that noisy 
market of the Rialto where the great maps 
of the trade routes had been painted up by 
order of the Republic, where commercial 
and political intelligence from every coun- 
try was posted on the walls for the jostling 
merchants to use ir regulation of the ever- 
fluctuating prices on this world-central ex- 
change. Although by the rules of that 
joyous association he had perforce resigned 
from the Compagnia della Calza on attain- 
ing the age of twenty-five, Angelo was still 
frivolously thoughtless of all but wild 
dissipation, still committed as many follies 
as of old. 

If in the first month or two of his mar- 
riage, he had been impetuously in renewed 
love with Anastasia, had never been out of 
her company, had taken her with him to 
aristocratic parties of pleasure in the gar- 
dens of the Giudecca or fowl snaring upon 
the lagoon, already he seemed satiated 
with her, no longer could not exist without 
her, no longer took her with him when his 
gondola went off with a flaring torch at the 
prow along the Grand Canal lit by many 
such torches. In that surrounding uni- 
versality of lax morals, where many nobles 
openly kept their Greek paramours in the 
same palazzo with their wives, it was no 
unusual conduct in a husband. Had it 
been another than Anastasia who was thus 
abandoned, Zuan would probably have 
shrugged his shoulders at his brother’s 
almost licensed peccadillos. As it was, he 
almost absurdly resented this slighting of 
what to him would have been so inexpres- 
sibly dear. He frowned at the stories 
laughingly told him of his brother’s esca- 
pades, in particular of his association with 
the beautiful Giuliana, most celebrated 
and most extravagant of courtesans in that 
city immemorially celebrated for its courte- 
sans. So troubled was he that at last he 
had ventured a remonstrance to his jun- 
ior. Angelo, however, had smilingly made 
light of it, had assured him that he had 
merely met her at feasts given by one or 
other of the gay young nobles with whom 
he associated. 

His one consolation was that Angelo was, 
even unexpectedly, most assiduous in at- 
tendance at the Maggior Consiglio, then 
torn by vehement dissensions between the 
Foscari party, eager for immediate war 
with Visconti of Milan, and the party of 
the old Doge Mocenigo, who was stub- 
bornly determined on peace during his 
reign. For this, at least, Zuan was grate- 
ful. In that all-essential loyalty to his 
duties as a patrician, Angelo was not dis- 
gracing him, was even an example to other 
young nobles. 

How proud he had been to take Angelo 
to the loggia under the Campanile on that 
day when the young man had assumed the 
right given him by his twenty-five years, 
had there introduced him to the venerable 
old patrician who would act as his other 
sponsor, had walked the three of them to- 
gether through the interested glances of 
the throng in the Piazzetta to that old por- 
tion of the Ducal Palace, semi-destroyed 
by recent conflagration, which still implied 
a traditional fine of a thousand ducats 
upon the noble who even proposed rebuild- 
ing it. In the crowded great sala of the 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
My proficiency in sports would reach the 


“ce 


point where I was becoming interested in a game 


when something would happen. An attack of 
ndigestion. A cold. Ora spell ot headaches... 
Naturally | was discouraged. 

[he remarkable experience of a friend of 
mine converted me to Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Given up as a hopeless case, my triend gained 
almost complete recovery through eating Yeast. 

“So I began eating it. In a few months my 
indigestion had vanished and my complexion 
formerly marred with embarrassing eruption 
had become remarkably clear. 

‘No longer delicate, | am now playing tennis 


with real enthusiasm.”’ 
Laukerra BUEHNER 
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“My friend’s spectacular recovery 
convinced me” 
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Continued from Page 50 
Maggior Consiglio, how he had thrilled 
with fraternal pride when Angelo at last 
had taken his seat as for centuries his an- 
cestors had sat before him, as he had in his 
clear young voice sworn the tremendous 
oath of fidelity and secrecy. A few years of 
attendance in that august assembly whose 
activities were never revealed to the out- 
side world, perhaps election to some minor 
magistracy, would assuredly in due course 
sober his madcap frivolity. 

This thought came once more consolingly 
into Zuan’s mind as, meditating on his 
brother again, exasperatingly, he had 
just heard a not-amusing story of his ex- 
travagance with the lovely Giuliana —he 
rode his horse from the Rialto to the Casa 
Surian. At that time, and for long after, 
when the side canals were much obstructed 
and none of the universally wooden bridges 
was arched, it was still the custom for 
nobles to ride on horseback through the 
unpaved narrow streets which then as now 
provided a duplicate means of communica- 
tion to every house. He must be patient 
with Angelo, must not provoke him into 
follies that were mere youthfully spirited 
defiance of his fraternal frowns. There was 


no harm in the lad. In a quick spontaneity 
r QO _ of love for him he would have drawn his 
@ = sword on the man who had dared to suggest 

it. Perhaps he was yet a little young for 

the responsibilities of marriage, but time 

would cure that. He must be, he would be, 


A new “pick-up” drink patient, would advise him merely to disere 


tion, would do his best to keep Anastasia 





/ fe d. a f | my a] d "i ceaodh hte tend a f tl 
a e arrived at the land doorway ol! the 
f 1a ; € nN S e ¢ Ow nN pe 10 S Casa Surian, dismounted, threw the bridle 
to a waiting servant, entered the house, 
‘ went up the stone stairway to the sala on 
Here’s a way to keep you alert all day long.... the higher floor—the piano nobile. 
both mentally and physically Anastasia was sitting at _ the pointed 
¢ ¢ ¢ window opening on the Grand Canal, 
needlework in her hand, the outside light 
Make this experiment with our 3-day test irradiating her golden hair. She looked up 
‘ to him with her shy smile, spoke in affec 
+: tionate concern for him. 
es diester sties, 52 geen ental ‘‘T bade the servants bring wine for thee, 
ea ~ | Zuan.” Always it thrilled him a little, in- 
voluntarily, when she used, intimately, his 
Christian name. “Ever art thou so wearied 
rite dane te é when thou comest from the Rialto. Why 
een ae alla Your mind clears and vour body | dost thou not sometimes send Angelo 
she aii fal Sam ae But responds. That is t/ nerier f most Ovaltin thither in thy stead?”’ 
k building-up beverage. Doctors advise it e He smiled at her gravely as he seated 
“<—onas Doctors recommend himself near her. 
, PE CE Sag ee Oe et I, ve Vous will fike the favor of Ovale atin aor ‘*Some day, Anastasia, but as yet hardly 
P hcdeute Kexoubeais Ie retuvenates. It other drink 1 have ever tasted. In use in | has he experience enough. Much knowl- 
is Dear We urs it Switzerland for over 30 years. Now in universal edge and a cool head must a man have to 
test ise in England and her colonies. More than 20,-— deal in the Rialto. Where is Angelo now?” 
000 doctors recommend it. Not only as a quick She answered in sweet innocence. 
, k-up”” beverage, but becaus ts special ‘*But a little while ago he left me, Zuan. 
Mente a0. gays oer ete prerere propertics hey asa recommen’ | He said he had affairs of thine that called 
aalth hs him.” 
RK Ee ae SRP ia Zuan frowned. With no affairs of his did 
helps to overcon A SPECIAL DRINK Oh athena the | Angelo ever busy himself. He could guess 
uble. In this wa FOR HOT DAYS where he had gone. He strove to keep that 
| It combines ir EASILY MADE 1 3-day test thought of Giuliana out of his mind lest 
ted forn ta tal AT HOME 1) Ovaltine, hot or Anastasia should read it. 
| ling food ear % f oe “a She rose to pour the wine for him. As 
which your She slide 5 age rvou ' See how she went toward the great oak table whereon 
F fren lacking glass is actu ght juickly it picks you uy was the flagon of silver and the goblet of 
oS ne has Sahat ie : \ iwuists and grocers sell Murano glass, he saw a scroll of paper lying 
1. Ovalt + tor hon on the floor. It had been covered by the 
Or get it at the sod folds of her long skirt as she sat. He bent 
tain. But t tr and picked it up. 
; a ‘‘What is this?” he asked. 
O ; : ae She turned with the flagon in her hand. 
Bee ) : iar ergs ae ‘*T know not,” she said. ‘*‘ Perhaps Angelo 
10 let it fall. He sat near me but now.” 
He opened it, glanced at it —stared at it 














OO in incredulity, in a devastating shock. He 
} could feel his own face go white. It seemed 
| O V A | ] I N | to him that his heart was going to stop. 
Anastasia cried to him in sharp alarm. 
| Builds Bod) “Zuan! Zuan, what is it? What ails 
| Brain and Nerves | | 9 
| “ : thee: 

z | omanwly oN. M \ ; For a moment he could not find his voice. 
| ‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 












‘Nothing. It is nothing,’ he said. He 
mastered himself with an immense effort 
it seemed to him the greatest of his life 
almost managed to smile as he crammed 





the scroll into the inner pocket of his long 
robe. ‘‘Nothing. As thou sayest, I am 
fatigued. Give me the wine.”’ He drank 
off the goblet at a gulp. He could feel a cold 
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sweat beading on his forehead. Without 
that effort of will, his teeth would have 
chattered. 

That scroll, written in Angelo’s hand 
contained — contrary to the vital principle of 
the Republic, in treacherous, unbelievable 
violation of that solemn oath that e 
noble swore —a precise and detailed narra 
tion of yesterday’s debate in the Maggior 
Consiglio. Evidently had he intended to 
take it with him whither he had gone. 

Anastasia looked at him in bewildered 
anxiety 

‘*Zuan, what is it? Is it something that 


> 





Angelo has done 
She must not know. Not yet, at all 
events. He must think. He must get away 
to think. Angelo! That Angelo should be 
a traitor! Angelo his brother whom he 
had so loved! He must get away alone 
quickly. This great hall, blazoned with the 
past honors of the Surians, seemed to stifle 
him. He must think think! He spoke 
out of that heroically repressed agony, 
achieved what should have been a smile. 

“No. It is nothing. A faintness. Dis- 
tress not thyself, Anastasia. It is finished. 
Now must I attend to my affairs. God rest 
with thee.” 

He hardly knew how he managed to walk 
steadily to the door. Angelo—a traitor to 
the Republic! It was like the collapse of 
the world. 


He paced up and down his own apart- 
ment in that anguish, listened impatiently 
at every moment for a footfall outside. 
Soon now must Angelo come— come to con- 
fess that dreadful truth. He had sent mes- 
sengers for him to every place where he 
might be found. 

With appalling clarity his duty was 
vividly before him. As a Venetian patri- 
cian ancestrally imbued in every fiber of 
him with an uncompromising loyalty to 
that Most Serene Republic which claimed 
his supreme allegiance at whatever private 
cost, he could not even remotely concelve 
of suppressing his discovery. He had no 
alternative but to declare it instantly — it 
was even a crime to permit himself thi 
little delay—-to that dread Council of Ten 
charged with the defense of the state, that 
omnipotent body whose spies were every- 
where, which worked in awful ruthlessness 
and secrecy, which only a few generations 
before had deposed and beheaded the Doge 
Marino Falier for unfaithfulness to his 
trust. 

Angelo! That Angelo should have done 
this! He could have cried out in that 
agony, bit his lips lest he should do so, lest 
anyone should hear. And upon him, ap- 
pallingly, inexorably, it was laid to de- 
nounce this brother he had so loved, this 
brother—-such was the weakness of the 
flesh, the potency of old affection—he still 
loved, could not help but love despite his 
horror at his deed. He thanked God that 
their father was dead—their father who 
had bidden him watch over his brother! 

At last he heard a familiar footstep out- 
side, a familiar laugh as Angelo called back 
some light word to Anastasia. The young 
man entered boisterously, his handsome 
face lit up in zestful enjoyment of life. 

“Eeco, Zuan, thy messenger found me 
and dutifully I obey!’’ He laughed as he 
spoke. ‘But haste thee, for my friends 
attend me below in the gondola.” 

For that first moment Zuan could not 
speak to him, could not even look at him. 
It was a too atrocious pain. Averting his 
glance, he went to the heavily curtained 
doorway, called to a servant. 

“Pietro, bid Messer Angelo’s friends not 
wait for him! Messer Angelo will not de- 
scend again!” 

The young man cried out in sharp anger. 
“*Zuan, what dost thou mean?”’ 

Zuan turned to him. He could feel the 
grim whiteness of his own face. ‘Angelo, 
for whom dost thou make report of the sit 
tings of the Consiglio?” 

A brief spasm of alarm flitted across the 
young man’s face and then instantly, in 
bravado, he asserted his smile again. 


Continued on Page 54 
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76 Sport Sedan $1295 


What Six Cylinder Car Can Boast Of: 


120 inch wheelbase 

Bohnalite pistons 

Lynite rods 

Internal expanding hydraulic four wheel brakes 
Bijur chassis lubrication 

Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers 

All steel running boards 

New head lamps 12) inches in diameter 
Brewster non-glaring windshield 


All controls on instrument panel including 
electro lock and starter 


Metal side quarters 

Ample head and leg room 
Reinforced body construction 
Deluxe springs in upholstery 
Low center of gravity 
Improved balloon-type steering 
Distinctive design 


la) ALK 


mB chon BY LYCOMING 


76 Sedan $1395; 76 Sport Sedan $1295; 76 Cabriolet $1395; 76 Roadster $1195; 88 Sec — an $1695; 88 ~ rt Seda 


88 Phaeton Sedan $1895; 115 Sedan $2195; 115 Sport Sedan $2095; 115 Cabriolet $2 1K 5: 115 Roadste $l! 95; 115 Spx 
AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, IND N 








The lather’s 
the thing 


water to soften whiskers. Whiskers are too tough, too 


softened by water alone. It’s the ingredients in the lather made 


vctive by the water. Unless your beard is properly and thoroughly softened 


for the razor, you re putting too much of a handicap on the blade. Even the 
cut a half-softened beard. When the razor edge runs up 


beard, it eithe 


kee nest e lye cannot 


iwainst an unsoftened r balks or hurdles over the hairs, or hooks 


into them, yanking and dragging painfully at the hair roots, leaving 


part way yg 

eee ee Ea 

ragged stumps behind 

Mennervlathered ts smooth-shaved. For in the dense, creamy Mennen lather 
only, do you enjoy that exclusive beard-softening process, dermutation. Der 
mutation absolutely softens even the wirtest beard. While it is completely 


} 


softening the thousands of horny little hair shafts, dermutation levels and 


smooths the tiny mounds at the base of each hair, so that the razor slides 
through clean and square right at the skin surface, without nicking, scraping 


No rubbing 


Ther e's no 


or abrading the skin. Your beard fairly rolls off before your razor. 
necessary. None of that raw, burning after-shave effect, 
in Mennen to 1 smart 

j 


combination of ingredients discovered 


Me nnen Shav Ing ( ‘ream 


either 


irritate Its action ts the result of a certain 


causth 


in the Mennen laboratory and put into 


And Mennen works equally well in all waters, 


} 


Five agreeable emollients in Mennen lather tone 


and cleanse the face, leaving it fresh, soft, smooth and cool, fit for the long 


day. The Mennen Company, Newark, N. J., and Toronto, Ontario 


Now also made with menthol 
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Mennen Talcum for Men, too! 
Ton ay ee oolboy face shine with a light 
r Mer Neutra 


tinted esn't Rounds it the perfect 
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“What absurdity, Zuan! I know not 
thy meaning. I make no reports of thy tire- 
some old Consiglio!” 

Zuan gripped himself. 
traitor should be Angelo! 

“The truth only will serve thee, Angelo, 
if anything can serve thee.”’ He drew the 
scroll from his pocket, held it up. “‘ Here, in 
thy hand, is the narration of yesterday’s 
sitting. For whom was it written?” 

Angelo stared at him for a moment, a 
sudden terror in his eyes. 

‘Give it to me, Zuan!”’ he cried. ‘‘Give 
it to me!”” He sprang at his brother in a 
desperate clutch at that fatal scroll, was 
hurled back by Zuan’'s strong arm. The 
next instant, as Zuan put the paper again 
in his breast, Angelo whipped out his rapier, 
rushed at him. Give it me or I kill 
thee!” 

Quick as he was, Zuan had been quicker. 
His own sword instantaneously pointed in 
a deadly barrier to that onrush, with a deft 
strong turn flicked Angelo’s weapon from 
his grasp across the room. 

‘Be not foolish, Angelo,” he said sternly, 
lowering his point—that he should have 
had to raise it against his brother! ‘For 
whom was that paper written?” 

Angelo snarled at him. Never had Zuan 
seen that expression on his face. 

‘“*T shall not tell thee!”’ 

Zuan shrugged his shoulders. 

“The Council of Ten will know how to 
wrest the truth from thee.’”’ His voice was 
grim. ‘But I also will know.” 

Angelo gasped. He went deathly white. 
Few were the secrets that resisted the 
torture chamber of the Council of Ten. 

“Thou wouldst not denounce’ me, 
Zuan!"’ he stammered. ‘‘Thou couldst 
not!” 

“For whom was it 
Zuan inexorably. 

Yet a moment the young man hesitated. 

“Swear that thou wilt keep it secret, 
Zuan!” 

“T swear nothing. Tell me!” 

“Tt—it was for Giuliana,” he faltered. 
“But, Zuan, I swear there was no harm in 
it. It was but that she was curious. She 
dared me to do it —would not receive me 
Zuan! Zuan, thou wilt not denounce 
thou wilt not give her to be tor- 
tured. Thou knowest not how lovely she 
is—her sweet limbs-—oh!’’ He put his 
hands to his face as though blotting out a 
vision. ‘I could not endure that her love- 
liness should be torn and broken!” 

Zuan contemplated him frigidly. 

‘*How many times hast thou done this 
for her?’’ he demanded. 

Angelo looked up at 
drawn mask of agony. 

“Zuan! Be merciful! It shall not hap 
pen again--I swear it! Never again will | 
do it! Never! Believe me, Zuan!”’ 

‘*Again I tell thee the Council of Ten 
will have the whole truth from thee.”’ His 
cold inexorability was odd to Zuan him- 
self; it was as though another personality 
had arisen in him. ‘But I also will know 
all our shame.” 

Angelo uttered a curious little choking 
sound that was half scream. 

“*T will tell thee, Zuan-——I will tell thee 
everything; but for the love of God, do not 
denounce me—do not denounce me! Ever 
since I sat in the Consiglio have I written 
these papers for her. I know not what she 
does with them. That is the whole truth, 
Zuan-— the whole truth. Torture 
wring more from me! For the love of God, 
do not me! Thou not! 
Thou knowest what it means to say but a 
word to the Council of Ten- thou canst 
not unsay it! Zuan! Zuan!”’ He clutched 
at him desperately. ‘*Zuan, for the love of 
God, shield me this once! I will be thy 
slave, will do thy bidding my life long like 
a dog, Zuan!’’ He was abject. ‘For the 
sake of Anastasia, Zuan-—of Anastasia 
whom thou lovest-- whom I took from thee 
just because I knew that thou didst love 
her. I confess it! Jealous was I of thee that 
she loved thee. Yet for her sake canst thou 
not denounce me!” 


That this lying 


written?’’ repeated 


else. 
her; 


him, his face a 


cannot 


denounce canst 
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A woman’s voice broke in on them: 
“For my sake?” 
They both looked round, startled. Un- 


heard by them, Anastasia had entered, 
stood now within the doorway. White and 
beautiful, she glanced at the drawn sword 
still in Zuan’s hand, glanced at her quiver- 
ing husband. 

Zuan found his voice. 

‘*Madonna Anastasia,” 
ously, “‘pray leave us.” 

She shook her head. Strangely rigid was 
her attitude. 

“No,” she replied. “‘I have heard. This 
traitcr is my husband. I have a right to 
be here, to know all. What art thou going 
to do, Zuan?”’ 

Zuan mastered the atrocious pain within 
himself. 

“IT have but one duty, Madonna Anas- 
tasia,”’ he said. ‘‘Thou art thyself the 
daughter of a noble. What would thy 
father do, even were it his brother?”’ 

She spoke from that tensely white face: 

“His duty, Zuan.” 

Angelo screamed, made an 
clutch at Zuan. 

‘“‘No, no! Anastasia, canst 
thou? Thou knowest not what they will 
do to me! They will torture me, rend me, 
burn me! No, no, no! Zuan, for the love 
of God, spare me! Be generous, Zuan, even 
as thou wert when thou didst 
give me Anastasia!” 

“That was but my own happiness I sac- 
rificed,” said Zuan curtly. “‘This is a 
matter of the Republic.” 

Angelo reeled back. His legs shook 
under him. He seemed about to faint in 
the sickness of the terror that gripped him 
He could not speak. 

Anastasia interposed, spoke in that same 
tense rigidity of manner. 

‘“*Zuan,”’ she said, “‘true is it that I loved 
thee and would have been thy wife hadst 
thou asked me, yet is Angelo my husband 
and his honor is my honor, his infamy is 
my infamy. I urge not that I have come 
to love him despite his wickedness, even 
as thou thyself lovest him. If 
aught thou mayest do in honor to save him 
from shame, I ask it of thy love!”’ 

Zuan stared at her. It An- 
gelo’s public ignominy would be her ig- 
nominy likewise. He stood agonized in an 
atrocious dilemma. Could he wreck her 
Yet was that duty to the 

tepublic inexorably dominant before him. 
He drew a deep breath. Something leaped 
up in him. 

‘*Madonna Anastasia,” 
is but one way to save him from shame. 
Living, I must denounce him to the Coun- 
cil of Ten.” 

He turned to Angelo, raised his sword. 
‘*Angelo”’’ his voice was strangled in his 
throat. -‘‘on thy knees! I give thee time 
to say a paternoster!”’ 

Angelo shrank from him, his face hideous 
in that imminence of death 

“No, Zuan! Let me live —let 
me live! I will go away! I will leave thee 
Anastasia! I ig 

Zuan’s voice was strangely terrible: 

“Tt is this -or the torture chamber and 
the scaffold! On thy knees, for our 
father’s sake! I shall die for thy 
death! Kneel!”’ 

Shaking in a palsy of panic, terror-crazed 
beyond resistance, Angelo knelt under the 
muttered an prayer. 
Zuan drove the weapon with an abrupt 
suddenness. 

EK 


crs 


he said courte- 


ineffectual 


no, how 


generous 


there is 


was. true 


existence also? 


he said, “‘there 


no, no, 


also 


sword, incoherent 


ven as he withdrew it from his broth- 
lifeless body there was a commotion 


A servant dashed through 





outside the door. 


the hangings. 





“Messer Zuan! Messer Zuan!”’ The 
man was grotesquely dramatic in his dis- 
may. “The capitano of the Council of 
Ten! He demands Messer Angelo! He is 


here with his soldiers! 

Zuan startled astonishment. 
Already then must Angelo’s crime have 
been discovered by those ubiquitous spies 
of the awful council. He had 
just in time. He sheathed h 


Continued on Page 56 


stood in 


been only 


is sword 
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in January, 1927, was a great automobile. 


ginal Flying Cloud, first presented 
The 1929 Flying Cloud, in many respects, 


is even greater. 


.... But not only is the 1929 Flying Cloud 
superior, in performance-ability, to its illustrious 
predecessor; it is our deliberate judgment and 
firm conviction—arrived at only after the most 
exhaustive of competitive tests—that this latest 
Reo achievement is the greatest performer in 


the history of the automobile industry. 


And by performance, we mean acceleration, 
mountain-climbing, roadable speed, braking and 


ease of handling. Lit 
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Lansing, Michigan 
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Bid him enter!’ There was a grim 
atisfaction in his voice. 

A moment later that dreaded officer—no 

ne was there in Venice who was not shud- 
deringly aware of what his appearance im- 
plied — came into the room, a group of fully 
armed guards behind him. 

‘“Messer Zuan,”’ he said courteously, 
“the palazzo is surrounded. In the name 
of the Republic and of the Council of Ten, 
I demand the surrender of Messer Angelo 
here within it.’ 


Zuan pointe d to the corpse. 





‘He is beyond your authority, Sior 
Capitano,” he answered, with an equal cold 
courtesy of tone. Nevertheless will I 
my} you to the council. I have 
iis fabrics and he abided by their judg- 
ment. I dare say that most of the men who 


had a part in making those suits read the 
reviews of the play with almost as great an 
nterest as the actor himself. 

There are a number of customers who rely 
tailors to select fabrics for them, 
are a great many who deal with 
them at least twice a year but do not get 
nto the shops oftener than once in three or 





there 


four years. Some shops keep a man travel- 
ing most of the time. About a fourth of 
their patronage comes from men living 


iway from New York, and it is necessary 
intain some sort of liaison. 





Cost-Plus Wrinkle Chasing 


Both Andrew Mellon-—the Secretary of 
the Treasury — and his brother R.'B. Mellon 
of Pittsburgh New York tailor. 
Some time ago the traveling man for the 
firm returned from Washington in despair. 

‘I kept a fitting appomtment at the 
Shoreham with Secretary Mellon,’’ he told 

is employer, “but I couldn’t get him to 
tand still. As soon as I’d get a coat on him, 
to the other end of the 
a fitting than a chase. 


have a 


away he would go 
Was le > 





room, It 
Certainly his mind wasn’t on clothes.” 
Chinese tailors are said to be able to look 


at a man and then make a suit to fit him, 
never heard of any Occidental ones 


but I 
that could perform that miracle. The next 
New York tailor made 
clothes for Secretary Mellon was just be- 
fore his daughter’s marriage. That time 
he agreed to stand without hitching. 
We have made 
temporary American statesmen, including 
I do not mean to 
» made the coats of a large 
part of the Senate, however, because actu- 
ally I regard it as about the most poorly 
dressed body of seen against 
Sometimes I 
a political pose with many of 
o does not remember the terrible 
rn by the extremely powerful 
Joies Penrose, of Pennsylvania? 


being un- 
con- 


time the some 


a lot of con- 


clothes for 


an senators 


Amer) 


say that we } 


ome 








men to be 


ive setting 


such an 


impres 


brother, 


judices of a 





“i by the pre 


tituer wore the good clothing he liked 
nd could we afford 
Wit grea ncreased costs to meet, 


tion and an extraordi- 

















even a ) 
narily 4 e would not have 
ived u ss disaster if we had 
not altered our production methods and 
introduced that kind of management that 
has for its fetish the elimination of waste. 
In our modern system we no longer rely 
on baste fitting We strive for, and get, 
mathematical precision in cutting patterns. 
When the pattern i ght the garment is 
ertain to fit. This is so true that in 
modernized tailor shops there is seldom any 
uch thing as a misfit. True, there are suits 
that are rejected; if the customer is 
fair-minded he is generally willing to admit 
that his objection is not caused by any 
failure of workmanship, but is due to a dis- 
ke of the fabri Witha good customer we 


ire always cheerful about consigning such a 
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matters for their ear.’’ He reached for his 
velvet cap, threw the long stole of his robe 
about his shoulder. He did not glance at 
Anastasia, standing as though she were 
turned to stone. 

As he went toward the door she came to 
him, put her hands upon his shoulders, 
looked into his soul with those pure blue 
eyes that to him would always be those of 
a saint in Paradise. 

“‘Zuan,”’ she said, ‘‘thou hast done what 
I would have had thee do. We are both 
nobili of Venice. Now this will I say. Ever 
wert thou in my inmost heart, and when 
they slay thee for this deed shall I die also. 
In heaven shall we be together, and here on 
earth now may I give thee the one kiss of 
our eternal betrothal.”’ 
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But Zuan was not slain. Those grave 
signori who sat in awesomely secret con- 
clave subtly decreed that, by virtue of his 
crime against the state, Angelo was al- 
ready outlawed, his life at the mercy of 
any man. In the Benedictine monastery 
of San Giorgio Maggiore, a friar who once 
was Zuan Surian prayed in his cell, and 
year by year looked out upon the depart- 
ing and arriving fleets, upon the loved 
splendor of architecture mirrored in the 
flood, upon the magnificent maritime pag- 
eants of that republic which was sublimely 
the which would endure 
austerely stable amid the convulsions of 
an unhappy Italy until its nobles forgot 
their ancient vows of uncompromising 
fidelity and secrecy. 


Serenissima, 


MY OLD LEDGERS 


Continued from Page 44 


suit to what we still call the misfit depart- 
ment. The misfits that accumulated in any 
tailoring establishment formerly were a 
godsend to many persons struggling to keep 
up appearances on a small income. We 
could not afford to alter those suits, but 
if any of our friends could find among them 
one that fitted, he was given a bargain. 
Among my friends today is a famous actor 
with whom I share the secret that in earlier 
and less prosperous days his clothing was 
always a kind of raiment manna from my 
misfit room. 

It was his custom to take such clothing 
as nearly fitted him, pay an absurdly low 
price for it, and then have it altered by 
some capable tailor who was not bothered 
by such troublesome matters as overhead 
and could, therefore, work cheaply. 

We have always had an apt name for the 
type of customer that is most productive of 
suits for the misfit room. It is a name used 
rather generally in tailor shops. We call 
them wrinkle chasers, and they are men 
whose suits must fit their minds as well as 
their bodies. One of these fastidious gen- 
tlemen confessed to me once that he was 
troubled by a state of mind when he tried 
on a new suit. 

“But if you will bear with me 

“T can’t afford it, my dear sir, unless you 
want to deal with me on a cost-plus basis, 
as the Government did with ship contrac- 
tors during the war.” 

“That’s~ perfectly satisfactory,” he 
agreed, and since that time we have got on 
famously. Remember, please, that three 
fittings nowadays are extraordinary. One 
is normally enough. The last time we made 
this man a suit he had--I give you my 
word —fifteen fittings. The suit would have 
cost anyone but a wrinkle chaser $150. It 
cost him, on the agreed basis, $260. 


The Research Department 


When America entered the World War 
we were able, because of our improved 
methods and accurate pattern cutting, to 
turn from mufti to the making of uniforms 
almost without confusion. One day, Gray- 
son M. P. Murphy came to us with a Red 
Cross mission. Most of them were men 
who had been sitting humped over desks 
throughout their lives. It was not their 
bodies their Government needed; it was 
their brains. There must have been forty 
of them altogether, and they were going to 
Russia, to Italy, France, Rumania, Serbia 
and other countries, and they had to go as 
generals, colonels and lieutenant colonels. 

For those men, as for about 4,000,000 of 
their countrymen, the war began the day 
they first put on their uniforms, so that one 
day they all walked into our shop civilians, 
and when they left they were soldiers; and 
the eagles we put on the shoulders of the 
colonels were properly placed too. 

The most painstaking research preceded 
the making of those uniforms. Not every- 
one realizes that the War Department in- 
cludes a bureau which is the final authority 
in American military fashions. If there is 
a question as to how many inches from the 








collar a brigadier general's solitary stars 
shall ride on his shoulders, that bureau 
contains the right answer to this delicate 
problem. As we began to devote more and 
more of our activity to the making of uni- 
forms, however, we found ourselves able 
to place the light-brown braid on the cuffs 
of a second lieutenant’s coat sleeves with- 
out consulting the War Department. 

One employe of our establishment, even 
in times of peace, must keep authentic data 
concerning the uniform dress requirements 
of all the hunt and yacht clubs in the United 
States, as the members of these are as 
meticulous as any newly commissioned 
second lieutenant about the placing of but- 
tons. This man, with his books of club 
rules, constitutes our research department. 


Who’s Who in Uniform 


Personally, I always feel an especial de- 
light in our business when the shop is busy 
with the scarlet coats of the various hunt 
clubs. I’ve never ridden to hounds, but I 
know that I could trail any Long Island 
pack, mounted, let us say on an automo- 
bile, and identify the club affiliations of 
every guest in the chase. That scarlet coat 
with the velvet’ collar like the skin of a 
Satsuma orange may be for you just a gay 
costume, but any button sewer in the shop 
that made it would know it for the uniform 
of the Essex Hunt Club of New Jersey. | 
have noticed that workmen like to be em- 
ployed on brightly colored fabrics. 

When four-in-hand coaching was the 
grand opera of sports for the rich families 
of America, every coaching club had its 
uniform, and members who attended meets 
in costumes other than the prescribed uni- 
form were fined, sometimes the price of a 
good horse. They were as keen for regula- 
tions as any Boy Scout. Think what would 
have been the fate of any tailor who used 
the wrong shade of cloth to make Col. Wil- 
liam Jay’s dark-green_ cutaway, with its 
black-velvet collar that had to be faced and 
lined with black silk, or who failed to re- 
member whether it was yellow or blue 
striped material that was needed for the 
waistcoat. After such problems the matter 
of dressing major generals in olive drab was 
of small moment. 

By the end of the war numerous Amer- 
ican tailors had assembled such a complete 
library of authentic information on the 
making of military costumes that I am sure 
they could have costumed the Kaiser if the 
need had arisen. Certainly they had made 
every kind of uniform except those of 
enemy countries, and our own firm did pro- 
vide Count von Bernstorff with the clothes 
of English fabrics in which he departed 
from America after the severance of diplo- 
matic relations. 

Von Bernstorff was a most fastidious 
dresser, and during those feverish days 
when the attacks of German submarines on 
American shipping were bringing us ever 
nearer and nearer to a declared state of 
war the German diplomat was a frequent 
visitor to our shop and a lavish purchaser. 
We knew him as a debonair, even a gay 
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In the island convent of Murano, beyond 
the sight but never beyond the thoughts 
of that fratricidal penitent, she who had 
been Anastasia similarly prayed for an 
eventual reunion in that white effulgence 
where human agonies cease. 

A mercy of God released him from his 
earthly bondage long before that fatal day 
when, in the year 1486, the Portuguese 
Bartolomeu Diaz rounded the C 4 
Good Hope and, finding a new way to 
India, at a stroke deposed Venice from five 
hundred years of domination of that sea 
she was still pathetically to wed for three 
hundred more. 


Editor's 
stories by Mr 
early issue 


Cape of 


Note—This is the fifth of a series of 


Austin. The next will appear in an 


gentleman, and I, frankly, felt a liking for 
him. One day, looking very careworn, 
he came in and selected a number of fabrics 
for suits, seeming to be not at all disturbed 
because the cloth was English. That was 
inevitable, of course. 

“T should like these suits at your earliest 
convenience,” he said. It was a significant 
request because it was then no secret that 
the breaking point had reached. 
Count von Bernstorff on that day was far 
from being the debonair customer with 
whom we had dealt in the past. He was a 
nervous wreck, his face deeply etched with 
lines of bitterness. Von Bernstorff knew 
better than any of his countrymen what 
American participation was going to mean. 
We delivered the diplomat’s new suits to 
him the day he sailed. 

There was a time, as recently as the be- 
ginning of this century, when old and even 
ragged clothes had a place in the wardrobe 
of rich men. That was when the term “ coun- 
try clothes’’ was synonymous with “old 
clothes.”” It was customary then for men 
to wear their oldest garments when they 
went out into the country. Nowadays 
how different it is! Many of my customers 
give vastly more thought to their knickers 
than they do to their striped morning 
trousers. 

Most of our customers in those days knew 
exactly what they wanted in the way of 
clothes. A knowledge of what was correct 
was almost instinctive with them. In re- 
cent years, though, because of the creation 
of so many new millionaires, we are not 
surprised when a rich man asks us to advise 
him as to what he needs in order to be pre- 
pared sartorially for any occasion. Para- 
doxically, in this so-called jazz period, the 
college fashions are a tremendous improve- 
ment on the styles affected by the students 
of those days when Woodrow Wilson was 
merely a professor of political economy. 


been 


Fashions, Then and Now 


Twenty-five years ago the sidelines and 
the grand stands at a Yale-Harvard foot- 
ball game were crowded by young men who 
took up more room than was really neces- 
sary. Their shoulders were padded to ab- 
surd proportions; their hair was so long it 
interfered with their vision, and their peg- 
top trousers contained enough fabric to 
make them two ordinary pairs of pants. 
Jeers would be the lot of any college man 
who appeared on stadium or campus this 
year dressed in such extremes. The sons of 
the men who wore the peg-topped trousers 
and the mattress shoulders are pronoun- 
cedly better dressed than their fathers. 

Quite recently the quarterback of a fa- 
mous team came in to us to place an order. 
A fine-looking lad, he is one of the principal 
heroes of that campus where he is being ed- 
ucated. I give you my word that his fabric 
selections were as conservative as if he had 
been the cashier of a very old bank. Signifi 
cantly enough, among the suits that young 
man ordered was a cutaway, and he also 
bought a tailed dress suit. 

(Continued on Page 61 
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a genuine gas, brings every cooking conventence 


of the city to your home be) ond the Las Mains 





= 
K., ry housewife wants the convenience, 
cleanliness and freedom from drudgery that 
a modern gas range brings to cooking. And 
now with Pyrofax every home beyond city 
mains can actually have a modern gas range 
in the kitchen and real gas to cook with. A 
cool, eficient kitchen in the country! 

Pyrofax is a genuine gas, derived from 
natural gas. Not gasoline or kerosene, not 
carbide. But actual gas—like city gas. It burns 
with a hot, sootless, clean flame. It keeps 
a kitchen cool and comfortable in sum- 
mer. Pyrofax gives results in cooking that ; 
only the readily controlled flame and tem- y 56 
perature of a real gas range can give. With > << 





Pyrofax you can use any make of range you 
prefer—a modern range, one with an efh- 
cient oven heat regulator that guarantees suc- 
cessful baking, saves gas—that will cook 


whole meals perfectly without attention and Installation anywhere is simple 
; sation | oe 
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leave you free to do as you like and quick because Pyrofax re- 


quires no special appliances. 


Thousands of country homes 


Pyrofax is stored in steel containers and 
delivered to country homes by a nation-wide 


chain of hundreds of conveniently located and institutions use and endorse & 
This sign identifie 


this perfect fuel. Pyrofax dealer in 
Py rofax 1s a product of one of rei 


service stations. Two Pyrofax cylinders are 
placed ina neat steel cabinet outside the house. 
Each holds the equivalent of approximately the largest manufacturing organizations in 
5000 cubic feet of artificial gas. One tank is the country. You can have the utmost con 
in service while the other remains in reserve. fidence in this product and in continued, 


Standard gas pipe is used for all connections. | dependable service. 
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Years ago, when the schooner America was 
winning the first race for what became known 
as the America’s Cup, Queen Vittoria asked 
one of the Stewards of the race: “And what 
boat is second?” And he, scanning the ho- 
rizon vainly to make out the next sail, 
replied: “Your Majesty, there is no second!” 





Today, in the automobile industry, Chrysler is so 
far ahead of others in quality, performance, style 
and value that “there is no second.” 


Chrysler’s fine engineering and precision manu- 
facturing —famous today as Chrysler Standardized 
Quality —have established new measures of leader- 
ship and value in the six-cylinder field. 


The worthwhile improvements which Chrysler 
Standardized Quality pioneered and developed for 
the 112 h. p. Imperial “80” have been passed on 
tothe sixes of lower price —the Illustrious New “72” 
and the Great New “62” —giving unexampled value. 


As a result, Chrysler is the only manufacturer who 
includes in all six-cylinder models no less than 40 
quality features, such as seven-bearing (shimless) 
crankshaft, rubber shock insulators, hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes, invar steel strut pistons, ‘‘“Red-Head” 
high-compression power and a host of others. 





Chrysler's remarkable progress — due to public 
favor and public patronage—is based on the general 
conviction of superior merit in any car that bears 
the Chrysler name. 


New 112 h. p. Imperial "80" —Roadster (with rumble seat), illustrated, $2795; Five- 
Passenger Sedan, $2945; Town Sedan, $2995; Seven-Passenger Sedan, $3075; Sedan- 
And each day sees the margin of Chrysler superi- Limousine, $3495. Also in custom-built types by Dietrich, LeBaron and Locke. 

ority increase. Because the Chrysler spirit of pro- 
gressiveness maintains Chrysler always ahead of im- 


itation and emulation. Chrysler engineering keeps New Chrysler Engine 


its own counsel, inaugurates its own improvements, 


y A y 


—designed to take full advantage of high-compression gas, giving 12% greater torque with 
greater speed, power and hill-climbing ability; standard equipment on all body models of the 
New 112 h. p. Imperial 80,” also standard on the roadsters, and available at slight extra cost 
for other body types, of the 62" and “72.” 


is always at work doing the new and better thing. 


That is why the country, fascinated by Chrysler 

performance, Chrysler quality, Chrysler style, Chry- 

sler value, is today even more than ever before— ’ 7 7 

Chrysler wild. ; 
: All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. Chrysler deaters are in a post- 

That is wh y; scanning the horizon for pretending tion to extend the convenience of time payments. Ask about Chrysler's attractive plan. 

competition to Chrysler, the reply is still: “There 

is no second.”’ 
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FAR AHEAD OF ALL OTHERS IN 
PERFORMANCE, QUALITY, STYLE AND VALUE 





Illustrious New Chrysler ‘'72’’—Royal Sedan 
(illustrated above), $1595; Two-Passenger Coupe (with 
rumble seat), $1545; Sport Roadster (with rumble seat), 
$1595; Four-Passenger Coupe, $1595; Town Sedan, 
$1695; Convertible Coupe (with rumble seat), £1745; 
Crown Sedan, $1795. 





Great New Chrysler “62’’—2-Door Sedan (illus- 
trated at right), $1095; Business Coupe, $1065; Road- 
ster (with rumble seat), $1075; Touring, $1095; Coupe 
(with rumble seat), $1145; 4-Door Sedan, $1175; Landau 
Sedan, $1235. 





Smart New Chrysler ‘'52’’—2-Door Sedan, $670; 
Coupe, 8670; Roadster (with rumble seat), $670; 
Touring, $695; 4-Door Sedan, $720; De Luxe Coupe 
(with rumble seat), $720; De Luxe Sedan, $790. 
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A Radiotron 
for every purpose 


RADIOTRON UX-201-A 


Detector Amplifier 


RADIOTRON UV-199 


Detector Amplifier 


RADIOTRON UX-199 


Detector Amplifier 


RADIOTRON WD-11 


Detector Amplifier 


RADIOTRON WX-12 


Detector Amplifier 


RADIOTRON UX-200-A 


Detector Only 


RADIOTRON UX-120 
Pe 


wer Amplifier Last 
fudiw Stage Only 


RADIOTRON UX-222 
Screen Grid Radio 
Frequency Amplifier 


RADIOTRON UX-112-A 


Power Amplifier 


RADIOTRON UX-171-A 


Power Amplifier Last 
Audio Stage Only 


RADIOTRON UX-210 
I 


-ower Ampdlvfier Oscillator 


RADIOTRON UX-240 
Detector Amplifier for 
Resistance-coupled 
implrfication 


RADIOTRON UX-250 


Power Amplifier Oscillator 


RADIOTRON UX-226 


A.C. Filament 


RADIOTRON UY-227 


1.C. Heater 


RADIOTRON UX-280 


Full-Wave Rectifier 


RADIOTRON UX-281 
Half-Wave Rectifier 


RADIOTRON UX-874 


Voltage Regulator Tube 


RADIOTRON UV-876 


Ballast Tube 
RADIOTRON UV-886 
Ballast Tube 


The standard by 


which other vacuum 
tubes are rated 
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The lingering vibrations of 
the fine-toned “E” string 
come to you on the air. Their 
exquisite modulations will 
be faithfully reproduced if 
the tubes of your receiving 
set are RCA Raduiotrons. 


RCA Radiotrons are developed and perfected in the great lab- 
oratories of RCA, Westinghouse, and General Electric, where 
the leading broadcasting stations are also designed. In these 
laboratories each Radiotron undergoes 41 different tests. For 
fuller enjoyment of your radio set equip it throughout with 
RCA Radiotrons. Never use new tubes with old ones that 
have been in use a year or more. See that your set is com- 
pletely equipped with RCA Radiotrons once a year at least. 


RCA Radiotron 


CHICAGO : SAN 


Look for this mark 
on every Radiotron 


AMERICA * FRANCISCO 






NEW YORK 
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Continued from Page 56 

The informality of men’s dress that 
seemed to come as an aftermath of war is 
passing. No longer may a man go any- 
where in a dinner coat. The Tuxedo coat is 
all right in its place, but more and more it 
is losing its pretensions of correctness for 
formal occasions. In London some of the 
hotels and night clubs have begun once 
more to deny admittance to men whose 
evening coats lack skirts. In New York a 
number of the more discriminating hostesses 
during the past two years have been making 
an effort to restore the old formality, by 
dropping from their lists those otherwise 
eligible young men who have got into the 
habit of wearing dinner jackets where only 
evening suits should be worn. The dress 
suit and the morning suit are coming into 
their own once more. I know, because we 
have made more of these coats during the 
last year than we had made in any other 
year in two decades. What is proved by 
this is the essential conservativeness that 
governs men’s fashions. 

Because of this durability of men’s fash- 
ons, neither our house nor that of any 
other fashionable tailor has ever had to 
seethe with the style worries that afflict and 
sometimes wreck the establishments that 
provide raiment for women. We have our 
style scouts, of course, and they are keen 
observers at the big golfing tournaments, at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, at Deau- 

ille, Biarritz, and other resorts where men 
of culture with taste for good clothing are 
to be observed. The scouts attend these 
places, but they are never hurried. They 
know that it takes many years to work any 
really great change in the character of 
men’s dress 

\ lapel may contract or expand, the sil- 
houette may alter appreciably, but thus far 
men have been free from such style revolu- 
tions as have shrunk women’s skirts to a 
gesture, shorn their heads, banished their 
corsets and doomed their petticoats 

It is a reflection on one of those great 
trends of fashion affecting women whieh 
makes me feel their changing costumes 
represent a real revolution that is only par 
tially fought. 

I can sense even yet some of the aston- 
shment that made our employes gape in 
1906 when they learned the identity of the 
customer for whom we were making a pair 
ol riding breeches They were made for a 
ady, and her order set a precedent. Moré 
than one of our workmen asked then 

What is the world coming to?” 

Today many men’s tailoring establish- 

ments make riding breeches for women. 


Enduring Works of Art 


It is a cause for pride that by altering 
the lines of a man’s dress a competent 
tailor can clip forty pounds off his ap- 
pearance—if not literally off his person 
Such changes should be wrought in the 
lothing of all men as they grow older. The 
nes that become youth cease to be effec ~ 
tive once the years have begun to sculpture 
the figure; but except for this a man’s cloth- 
ing remains fashionable until it becomes 
shabby. 

Only recently an old gentleman came 
nto our place carrying a bundle. He wore 

go-to-hunt coat that had been brushed 
until its soft nap had disappeared; his 
hoes had been treated to a process that is 
beneficial to boots of fine quality— they had 
been boned, which means the leather had 
been worked with the shin bone of a horse 
intil it had taken on that sheen which is so 
ke the patina of old things that are treas- 
ired: his soft hat was from a block that 
; becoming to the angular lines of the old 





gentleman's face; his linen was noticeably 
good. Yet, it was apparent to me, nothing 
he wore was a recent purchase. 
‘“T have a coat here that I should like to 
put back into service,” he said with a gentle 
mile that told me better than the marks of 
wear on his costume that he was one who 
of necessity wrote his checks cautiously. 
Let us have a look at it,’’ I invited. 
Nowadays I have little actual contact with 
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ustomers and, I must confess, repairs to 


old garments are not a phase of the tailoring 
business for which we hunger; but a man of 
my own age and one who knows the mear 
ing of good clothes has for me the same sort 
of appeal that, I fancy, one old sailor has 
foranother. Anyway, my visitorunwrapped 
his coat, and it was a beautiful piece of 
tailoring. 

‘I shall have occasion to wear evening 
clothes next week, and probably never again 
after that,’’ the caller explained. ‘‘ This 
coat is free from moth holes and is other 
wise sound, except for the lack of one of the 
skirt buttons. That, of course, is a small 
matter. What I am really concerned about 
is the cut of this coat. As I have not been 
going out for some years I am fearful about 
the correctness of my evening suit.”’ With 
that he opened his hands with the same 
sort of appealing gesture that a troubled 
client might make to a lawyer 


The Cost of Clothes 


“Slip it on,”’ I suggested, and led the way 
into one of the fitting rooms. There the old 
fellow laid aside his overcoat, then the coat 
of his double-breasted sack suit, and fi- 
nally slid his arms into the evening coat 
He adjusted it at the collar and then looked 
at me 

“Well, sir,” I told him, “if you will equip 
yourself with a suitable white waistcoat, I 
do not think there is anyone in the world 
that could testify that your coat was not 
made this year, although the waistlines 
are being cut a bit lower.” 

The old man fairly beamed at me, and 
then I read the inked description on the 
white-linen name label. It had been made 
in 1908, which was the year, in order to fix 
it in your mind, that Roosevelt left the 
White House, and the coat, therefore, was 
nineteen years old 

Turning the pages of some of my old 
ledgers recently brought Harry Lehr to 
mind vividly, and with that warmth that 
magically enlivens the memory of an old 
acquaintance. 

In the days when Harry Lehr was help- 
ing Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish to leaven the 
rather dull lump that had been New York 
society, his costumes were a never-failing 
source of interest for the folks who lived 
far enough from New York and Newport 
to regard with awe anything connected 
with the mythical Four Hundred. If Lehr 
went abroad, there were sure to be cable 
dispatches about his clothes; in the yellow 
journals his clothing was sometimes an 
excuse for caricatures, and yet his expendi- 
tures for clothing were comparatively 
modest. Other men of that day were spend- 
ing more, and less wisely. The point is that 
Lehr knew how to dress. I feel sure that 
he did not spend $1500 a year, including 
his purchases of hats, shoes, cravats and 
linen 

In the spring of 1903, for example, we 
made him a go-to-hunt coat for $90; a 
sack suit for $90 and another for $85; an 
evening suit for $125; a double-breasted 
sack suit for $85; a few vests and trousers 

A knicker suit in 1899, however, was as 
sensational as bobbed hair would have been 
on a woman, though no woman of society 
dared to shorten her hair or her skirts in 
those days. 

Lehr wore an Eton jacket in 1904, but 
I am sure he wore it on some appropriate 
occasion. Harry Lehr came to New York 
from Baltimore in 1898, and became a pa- 
tron of our establishment the following 
year, when we sold him those noteworthy 
knickers and a fur coat that could not be 
purchased today for less than ten times the 
$210 which it cost him. 

Mr. Lehr’s expenditure of $1500 a year 
was sufficient to create for him a reputation 
as one of the best-dressed men in America, 
but he would have a difficult time sustain- 
ing that reputation today on any such sum. 
I dare say it would cost him three or even 
four times as much today to achieve dis- 
tinction in the field of men’s dress. 

For instance, Mr. Lehr’s fur coat at $210 
would certainly seem a bargain contrasted 
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with the mink-lined double-breasted over 
coat for which a man paid $3125 t} ear 


Whereas Mr. Lehr and his contemporaries 


paid $125 for an evening suit n recent 
years such suits have cost $225. Mr. Lehr’s 
$90 overcoat would cost him about $160 if 


purchased today 


Robert Patterson, the late editor of the 


( hicago,Tr bune, paid $75 and $85 apiece 
for half a dozen suits in 1905; but sack suits 
today cost $150 or $160, and there was a 
time right after the war when a sack suit 
cost $200 or more. One Philadelphia mar 
and not a most lavish spender either —spent 
$2800 for clothing that was made for him 
last spring, and in the fall he placed an 
order for about $4600 

In our establishment we have a dozen 
or more customers who regularly spend in 
excess of $3000 a year. It is quite likely 
they spend considerably more for boots, 
hats, cravats, linen and other accessories 

I remember vividly what a delightful 
shock we received one day back in 1900 
when a young man whom we had sized up 
as perhaps a broker’s clerk when he strolled 
into the salesroom, began to buy clothes with 
the careless abandon of an Indian rajah on 
a spree 

He spent more than $3000 in that one 
visit. He was a young fellow who had 
just inherited a fortune down in Texas 
He would have to spend much more than 
that to give us anything like such a thrill 
today 

Women generally, I have observed, are 
quite a comfort to a man when he is buying 
his clothes. Few women ever seem to rely 
much on any man’s judgment where a hat 
or a frock is concerned, but some of the 
most powerful industrial executives in the 
country are meek little boys, I have dis- 
covered, when their wives tell them a ce 
tain fabric would not become them. 


— 
' 


An Oriental Fashion Arbiter 


A tailor must study the characters of his 
customers or lose them. There was one of our 
customers, for example, who would flare into 
a temper if he was invited to inspect any 
but gray fabrics. Year in and year out he 
bought thousands of dollars’ worth of 
clothes, but we could never be sure of keep- 
ing his trade, because there was always the 
chance that some new clerk would go to 
wait on him without being coached, and 
would send him into a passion by the dis- 
play of blue serge or brown herringbone 
cloth. 

That customer died before I ever had a 
chance to discover what lay behind his 
aversion to all but gray fabrics. I think, 
though, that it was nothing more than a 
mild liking for grays, intensified by pique 
whenever his tailor failed to remember 
that partiality. Lots of people have vanity 
as tender as that. 

Nowadays we keep a card index that 
may readily be consulted by the salesmen. 
It records the eccentricities of all our cus- 
tomers who have them. There is one who 
will buy anything his Japanese valet ap- 
proves, and nothing else. A salesman who 
did more than display fabrics to that man 
and his Jap attendant might easily. drive 
him away from us. There are other cus- 
tomers who buy so many suits that they 
would become confused if we did not bring 
out for their guidance a swatch of samples 
of all the materials we have previously 
made up for them. This is to prevent need- 
less duplication in their wardrobes 

There are many customers, of course, 
who require their tailors to make two suits of 
every fabric they select. Some are men who 
spend part of their time in Pittsburgh and 
part in New York, maintaining homes in 
both places. They travel back and forth 
almost completely unencumbered with bag 
gage, for they have precisely as manj 
changes of clothing in one city as in the 
other. Some of these men with double ward 
robes move between Philadelphia and New 
York, or Baltimore and New York, or Bos 
ton and New York 


know about, however, New Yorl nelters 


In every case that | 


one of the pairs of wardrobes 









Judge 
Paint by 
the Cost Chart 


ie shows the average 
* comparative costs be- 
tween cheap - per - gallon 
paint and quality paint 
on an average house for 
a 5 year period. ' 


— shows that cheap 
priced paint save's less 
than $4.00 on an average 
house and costs over 
$210 more in 5 years! 


Sun-Proof 


yothels 


—a high quality, 

scientific paint, 

| gives your prop- 

Re erty a moisture- 
‘Gee f proof armor 
Reo against decay and 
depreciation! Gives low square- 
yard cost, low 5-year cost. 


Send for copy of cost chart! 
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minutes 


--~or 10 
to fill 
your bathtub? 





A full, clear flow from 
Anaconda Brass Pipe 


or 
a slow trickle from 
rust-clogged pipe 


we 


fe 






+ + t 
wh 
“ 


gh hale water pipes fill 
the tub with maddening 
deliberation, 
minutes 
Not that—they often 
deliver murky, rusty water 
instead of the pure, clean water 
which you pay for and have 
a right to expect. 


while precious 


SLIp away 


only 


This never happens if water 
pipes are of Anaconda Brass. 
Clean water flows freely, at 
the turn of a tap, always. No 


pipe leaks—no soaked ceil- 
ings—no repairs or replace- 


ment every few years 
f your house with 
Anaconda Brass Pipe—gutters, 
rain-pipes and flashings of 
Anaconda Copper, screens of 
Anaconda Bronze: These 
metals cannot rust. 
save the owner of the 
yearly 


Anaconda 
They 
average size house $62 
in ne LD 
in uj Kee} 
} 
advantages of rust- 
Anaconda, The 


facts 
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BRASS PIPE 


AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, 
reral Offices: W 
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As a matter of fact, that is not an extrav- 
I regard it as an economy, because 
Packing suits 


agance 
the clothing lasts longer 


tightly into a suitcase does not add any- 
thing to their life, you may be sure. 
One of the cards in our index records 


certain data that have been gathered pains- 
takingly from a customer who is devoted to 
aviation. Flying is such a hobhy with him 
that he frequently decides on the spur of 
the moment to take a trip, and he takes all 
his trips in the air. He asked us to make 
him a suit that could be worn ejther on the 
street or in the air. 

We did it, but he contributed a lot to the 
Naturally, for flying he needs a 
coat capable of keeping him much warmer 
than is ordinarily necessary or desirable on 
the street. 

If an establishment can satisfy its cranky 
customers it is well on the way to fortune. 
It was a cranky customer who helped to 
steer our house into the profitable channel 
that brought us uptown. The firm was 
established by my father in 1873. It was 
during the year I joined my father that a 
man whom we will call Jones came into our 
shop bringing a suit that he wished to have 
copied exactly. It was a suit with a hand- 
sewed edge, and it had been made in Lon- 
don. 

Our new customer went to great lengths 
to impress us with the super-quality of the 
English workmanship that had gone into 
the fabrication of that suit. It did fit him 
veautifully and it was finely made, but there 
was no detail to which this customer did not 
call our attention. 


design 


A Sartorial Triumph 


I found a fabric in our stock that suited 
him easily enough, because then, as now, 
London. If we 
could preduce a suit as well made as the 
one Mr. Jones offered as a model it would 
be in every respect as good as a London- 
made suit, and Mr was one of 
thousands of New Yorkers of that day 
who regarded London clothes with the same 
awe and envy with which women still re- 
gard Paris gowns. The truth is, of course, 
that American tailors always have made 
better clothing than English tailors, and 
English tailors admit it 

“‘Won't he be a terror to suit?’’ whis- 
pered my father, calling me to the back of 


we bought fabrics in 


Jones 





re 
“ 
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the shop to suggest that we had better not 
risk the danger of one of those tragedies of 
the tailoring craft that we know as misfits. 

Well, we made the suit and when, after 
about four fittings, our meticulous cus- 
tomer expressed himself as fully satisfied, 
my father agreed that we seemed to have 
an organization as capable as at least one 
London establishment, and as it happened, 
one of the best. 

Thereafter we went boldly after the 
seventy-five-dollar trade, which meant the 
men of the families of distinguished lineage, 
and we got them too. 

I can remember very well what a tri 
umph it was for us when E. Berry Wall 
first came to our growing establishment. 
He was one of Ward MacAllister’s crowd, 
and his clothing was superlatively inter- 
esting to every man in New York who was 
anxious to be regarded as well dressed. 
He wore a drooping mustache and carried 
himself with a stoop; he was not an espe- 
cially handsome person, but he was rated 
as a well-dressed one. Now he has his daily 
promenade on the Champs-Elysées, an old 
man past seventy who could lie successfully 
about his age if he cared enough; but until 
he forsook Fifth Avenue his daily appear- 
ances were a part of the pageant that did 
much to make that thoroughfare cele- 
brated. 

Wearing bright red or plaid waistcoats 
and a standing collar that followed the 
line of his chin, he had the manner of 
a great general temporarily without an 
army; and the sight of E. Berry Wall 
preening that fine sweep of mustache on his 
upper lip was something to be bragged 
about by any who returned from New York 
to Moline or East St. Louis. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that we 
were making the clothes of many of the 
most fastidious dressers among the men of 
the country, as well as the clothes of the 
most successful business and professional 
men, we had reached a state in which it was 
debatable whether we should be ruined by 
the volume of our slow-paying customers. 

Just how the custom of treating a tailor’s 
bill as a joke came into existence, I do not 
know, but certainly it is a fact that right 
down to the present moment there are 
plenty of men in the world who regard a 
statement from their tailor as an imperti- 
nence. Asan active member of the National 
Association of Merchant Tailors of America, 
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however, I have come to the conclusion that 
such men are going to learn to pay their 
tailor bills on the first of the month, as they 
pay their other obligations, or else go with 
out clothes. 

Only recently I impressed the son-in-law 
of the richest American 
with the fact that a change has 
in the tailoring business. 
mannered person, the soul of that sort of 


of one families 
occurred 


He is a pleasant 


politeness that can be expressed by gesture 
and urbanity. Suppose we call him Major 
You should see the Major lift his hat and 
bow as he passes a feminine acquaintance on 
Fifth Avenue, but for two years he owed 
us $2000. Finally we ed a 
after one of our men had ssed the bill 
with his private secretary. 

A week or so after the account had been 
cleaned up, in came the Major 
lected fabrics for half 
for country clothes, evening clothes, over 
coats and riding breeches. Then, after a 
fitter had checked up his waist measure- 
ment to make sure that he had not grown 
stouter, he left. But 
he had selected were sent to the 


recel\ check, 


liscu 


He se- 


a dozen sack suits, 


none of the fabrics 


cutters 


Saving Through a Loss 
Instead, one of the men in the establish- 
ment who is skillful in handling such mat- 
ters telephoned to the Major's pr 
secretary, who is really a social secretary, 
and explained that we should be glad 
cut the fabrics as soon as 


vate 


to 


we received a 


deposit, and that we should deliver the 
clothes when we received a check for the 
balance. The secretary is a human sort of 
person who can be dealt with frankly 

‘I don’t believe the Major could be 
induced to send a deposit,’ he said ‘Why 
don’t you go ahead like a good fellow and 
make the suits? You'll get the money some 
time. He has it, you know 

‘***Sometime’ is too indefinite. We shall 
be glad to cut the cloth when we receive 
a deposit.”” We have not received the 
advance payment as yet; but then, neither 


have we cut the cloth. 

The truth is that stern rules of 
ment have forced us to give up the 
of making clothes for glory, 
grand the customer’s name 
want cash thirty days after delivery, or else 
interest at 6 per cent for the period of de- 
layed payment. And we get it 


manage- 
prac tice 
no matter how 


Nowadays we 


too. 






















































































A Scene in Ketchikan, Alaska 
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flavor and velvety “Qa 
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equally pleasing results 
in this salad when a vari- 
ance of flavor is desired. 
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For this and other choice re ipes 


A Delightful Salad— 8 
with KAY! 


HILE Kay is considered without an equal as a 





spread for sandwiches, yet its use is becoming 
quite general as a part of some very appetizing and 
attractive salads. And when mixed with a French 
dressing—either Wright’s or Milani’s—it makes a rich, 
creamy Thousand Island Dressing. 


But besides the appetite urge of its piquant flavor, 
there is a wholesomeness and stability in Kay that is 
both delicious and satisfying. That’s because Kay for 
the most part is composed of cheese—white, fluffy 
Philadelphia Cream Cheese. To this we add only 
choice spices and relish (no meat or oils), and the 
result is a delightful surprise; a treat to the most back- 
ward appetite. Your dealer has it; ask for Kay. 












Araft- Phenix Cheese Company 





were you,” I e said. 
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SILVER BLONDE 


Continued from Page 38 


To faint—that was the only solution. 
Helen Pegram shut her eyes and relaxed 
with all her might. 

‘“Miss Helen Pegram?” she heard Mr. 
Dangerfield repeat questioningly. 
“AMr 


SaYS Ne Was 


Montgomery who’s being searched 
by a Miss Helen 
voice explained. 
yuld all come out—stolen letters, the 
rom Maxwell's. But at least 
blamed for not standing 
ad fainted. 

‘Isn’t Miss Pegram in the room?” Mr. 
Dangerfield repeated. ‘‘I suppose we'd bet- 
making arrangement to have 
The men can be done 


prougnt 


Pegram,”’ the cockatoo 





she 
up. 


ldn't be 


She } 


ter begin 
everyone sear hed. 
room with 

Then there was a loud ‘“‘Good Lord!” 
from the man who had said his name was 
Bill Hancock. 

‘Hold up your arrangements for a min- 
ute, Seott,’’ Helen heard him call. ‘‘The 
girl next to me has fainted.” 

Confused sounds surrounded her; above 
them Mr ““Who has 
fainted?” 

‘“*T don’t know her name. Stop crowding 
around, f verybody.” 


n tne 


Dangerfield’s voice: 


A sirocco of voices: 

‘Don’t you suppose it must be this 

Thee 

“The air here 
think a 

‘*Hasn’t anyone here smelling salts?”’ 

‘Smelling salts in this day and age!” 

“What was the name they were asking 
It must be : 

“Don’t crowd around her so, please.” 
That Mr. Bill Hancock. ‘* Doesn’t 
anybody know her? A silver blonde and a 


” 


never seen her.” 


is so vile that I should 


she.”’ 
n 


ft »? 
ior. 


was 


: 999 
g beauty. 





Then Helen was astounded to hear a 
pleasant, authoritative feminine voice say- 
ng ‘Why, I do, of course. So do we all. 


What’ 


ner in an 


ime now? You'd recognize 
nstant if I could think of it. 
just had her hair cut a different way.” 
“T never would have forgotten it,’’ Bill 
Hancock re marked. 
‘How stupid of me. 


the n 


She’ 


I’ve known her all 


n t Here, child, can’t you open your 
= 

Helen Pegram never stirred her lids, but 
he had placed the voice. It was Mrs. 


Fahnstock’ Mrs. Fahnstock must still be 
remembering her just enough to know that 
» was familiar. 

“Can it be 


Dan 


Miss Pegram?” Mr. 
gerfield’s voice queried. 


No, it Mrs. Fahnstock called 
mack. “I can vouch for that. It’s just a 


tnis 


can’t,” 


hild who can’t stand this stuffiness and 
excitement. What shall we do with her?” 

‘That door in the paneling beside you 
eads into a small drawing-room. Perhaps 


he’d be better in there. Do you need a 

“Doctor Norton is with Julie Warburton 
Howard Mrs. Dangerfield’s voice piped, 
ind one was sure she was flapping dis- 


tracted wing 


‘I don’t know whether any 
Are there 


other doctors were asked. any 
other doctors here?” 


‘We don’t need a doctor,’’ Mrs. Fahn- 





Ks e answered." Can youlift her? 
She had evidently addressed Mr. Bill 
Har k, for he said *‘Of course.” 
He fe herself taken up in careful 
arry 
Ill manage her feet,” Mrs. Fahnstock 
aia 
‘No need 
But Mrs. Fahnstock continued to sup- 
I t L ip} ently to see to her dress, 
W mu ive pulled up in front, for 
Le 1 el it being ged. In an 
t ey were out of the turmoil. 
I erfect,”’ Mrs. Fahnstock’s voice 
1 P er down on that couch.’ 
It w wered to a cloud 
Hi 1 ever seen anyone more 
N Mr. Bill Hancock’s voice was 


neone feeling Helen’s 


Was 


wrist. ‘‘In a mystery story it would turn 
out that she’d been stabbed in some blood- 
less East Indian way,” Bill Hancock re- 
marked, “‘but her pulse is fine.” 

‘Just give her a few moments and she'll 
be as right as rain,”’ Mrs. Fahnstock as- 
sured him. “I suppose you’d better leave 
us. They'll be wanting to search you. 
We'll be here when they’re ready to begin 
on the women.’ 

“T’ll tell them. 
thing I could do.” 

Helen ventured to open her eyes just a 
little. Mr. Bill Hancock, a concerned ex- 
pression on his nice face, was just leaving 
the small, periwinkle-blue room where she 
lay. Mrs. Fahnstock stood with her back 
toward Helen. 

“There isn’t,”” Mrs. Fahnstock said. 

The door shut after him. Mrs. Fahn- 
stock glanced around the room, walked to 
another door, turned the knob and looked 
out. 

The 
realized. 
her. 

Mrs. Fahnstock jumped. ‘‘Good heav- 
ens, you startled me! Are you feeling bet- 
ter?” 

“‘T was only pretending,’”’ Helen blurted 
out. “‘I may as well tell you right away 
that you’re mistaken about thinking you 
know me. You've seen me, but not the 
way you think. I sold you that dress this 
morning at Benson's. I’m the Helen 
Pegram they’re asking about, but I just 
didn’t dare say I wasn’t asked, of 
course. I just got Mrs. Quentin Duchard’s 
card from the hotel desk and came. I 
thought the fellow I was with was invited. 
Who ought I go to and tell? I don’t know 
anybody and I’m just scared to death. And 
I never saw Mrs. Warburton How- 
ard's pearls.” 

““Why, you poor child,’’ Mrs. Fahnstock 
exclaimed with a kind of pitying amuse- 
ment. 

“*They’ll be coming in here in a moment 
for me,’’ Helen went on in panic. ‘“* What 
ought I to do?” 

‘*T’m afraid you’ve got yourself in rather 
a jam,”’ Mrs. Fahnstock said. ‘‘I hap- 
pened to hear Mrs. Duchard talking about 
those letters and she sounded distinctly un- 
pleasant. And Muriel Dangerfield is 
upset about this silly pearl episode that 
she wouldn’t hear what you were saying if 
you did explain to her. Where did you get 
that dress?” 

“*T got it from Maxwell’s on the strength 
of the letters I took. Just the way you got 
your dress on your letters. That gave me 
the idea.” 

‘‘Heavens! You make me feel almost re- 
Now what should you do? Cer- 
tainly, I think you'd better not try to 
explain tonight. There are too many people 
to explain to. The wise thing would be to 
just slip away as quietly as you can.”’ 

‘*But how can I? How can I even get 
out of this room?” 

“T’ll help you, if I can,’ Mrs. Fahnstock 
told her. ‘‘Just let me think for a mo- 
ment.” 

‘*What’s outside that other door?”’ Helen 
couldn’t help questioning. 

“The long gallery. But just at present 
it looks like police headquarters. Now what 
perfectly legitimate excuse could we have 
for leaving that mob inside? I have it! 
Do you think you can manage a laughing 
exit?”’ 

**I guess so.” 

“Then come on.” 

With a gay little peal on her own lips, 
Mrs. Fahnstock pushed open the door that 
Helen 


I wish there was some- 


Helen 


called 


come to speak, 
Fahnstock!”’ she 


time had 
“Mrs. 


So. 


even 


sponsible. 


led to the gallery echoed it as best 
she could 

**Officer!’’ Mrs. Fahnstock called toward 
a group of men near the entrance of the 
room where the moving picture had been 
displayed. A big Irishman in uniform de- 
tached himself from it. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 
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**We’ve been searched,”’ Mrs 
informed him. ‘‘ What are we supposed to 
do now? Have they any other games?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am.”’ 

“Will you ask, please?”’ 

“Hey, they’re through with 
dies,” the Irishman called to a 
““What do they do now?” 

“T don’t know 

“T think we may as well go down to the 
ladies’ dressing room then,’” Mrs. Fahn- 
stock told the officer **1 feel as tnougn I'd 
put on my clothes in a Pullman, don’t you, 
Adele?” 

Helen 
dressed 

“This 

oe f * 
for it 

Someone was coming from the far end of 
Helen turned. The man in the 
dinner coat had been Eric Peterson! There 
couldn’t be two people like 
that. 

“Helen!” 
still a long distance away. 

She could only gasp, “Eric! Oh, Eric!” 

““Here’s the lift,’ Mrs. Fahnstock’s 
clipped voice called her attention. 

“But I want to speak to i 

‘You'd better come, my Mrs. 
Fahnstock’s strong hand encircled her arm. 
Helen felt herself drawn into the 
The door of it closed. By looking up she 
could see peering face until it was 
blotted out by the grilled ceiling 


ng. 


Fahnstock 


these la- 


olleague 


realized that she was being ad- 
“Yes, I do,” 
is the lift, isn’t it?”’ 
ma’am.”” The officer 


she agreed 


himself rang 


the gallery 


who looked 


she heard him say when he was 


dear.” 
elevator. 
Eric’s 


voice that was quiet for the benefit 
e»vator boy, Mrs. Fahnstock coun- 
‘I would be areful not 
to do anything foolish just at present.” 

‘But it was the man I came to New York 
to see,’’ Helen protested, ‘“‘and he doesn’t 
know my address.”’ 

‘I shouldn't 
night.” 

They were down. 

“And I don’t know his,”’ 
plained. 

Mrs. Fahnstock 
“We'll have to get 
said 

They 


was deserted, and seized their 





seled her: rather 


regret that too much to- 


Helen 


com- 
ignored the remark. 
our things quickly,”’ she 
hurried to the dressing room, which 
wraps 

“Now we must walk, not run, to the 
nearest exit.” 

Helen could see that Mrs 
keeping her voice calm and gay with some 
effort 

They the hall A policeman 
stood by the footman at the door. ‘* We've 
Mrs. Fahnstock told him 


Fahnstock was 


crossed 


searched,” 

““May we go?” 
The man shook hi 

Nobody is to go yet. I’m sorry 
‘It isn’t y fault,””’ Mr 


told him good-humoredly 


been 


s head ‘Strict orders 


our Fahnstock 
I suppose we’l 
wait.”” As she Helen 
turned, Mrs mut- 
tered a heartfelt “‘Damr 

‘*It was what I was afraid we'd rur 
she told Helen 

a wish 
Helen said. 
I stole 


Just have to and 


however, Fahnstock 
into, 
we could be searched really,” 
“IT wouldn’t have them think 
those pearls for anything in the 
world 

Mrs 


does it 


“It isn’t a question of pearls,”’ 
Fahnstock declared ‘And 
matter them anyway 


what 
Your con- 
is how to get 
comes that 
J hope he 


about 


science 1s clear. 


Our problem 
out immediately. And_ here 
friend of yours down the stairs 
talked.” 

Eric came straight to Helen. ‘*‘ What did 
you run like that for?” he asked. “I heard 
them talking about a Helen Pegram, but I 
didn’t think it could be you.” 


‘But I don’t see what you're doing here 


hasn't 





either.” 

: Er answered ‘I've 
got a job being Mr. Dangerfield’s body- 
guard and private detecti He was 
my colonel during the war a pretty 





ve ilKe 


It’s 





good job.” 


Continued on Page 69 
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Ones Man O'War was really challenged 


STOUT-HEARTED little colt—John P. Grier 
—moved into the lead on the “‘stretch”’ at 
Aqueduct and for a few fleeting moments thrilled 
forty thousand spectators into a benumbing 
silence. 

For the first time in his racing career, Man 
O’War was really challenged. For the first time 
in his racing career, he felt the sting of a whip. 
He lengthened his stride a trifle—his action be- 
came a littke smoother. He moved up in flying 
strides in time to win. He withstood his one 
great challenge—like the good thorobred he was. 

To those who engage in industry, as to those 
who engage in competitive sports, challenges 
must sometime come. 

Not once but a thousand times has Duco’s 
superiority been challenged. And a thousand 


times has Duco met that challenge. 


For Duco is more than a name, more than just 


DUCO—MADE ONLY BY DU PONT Gta 


“another finish.”’ Duco is the result of an entirely 
new principle. And there can be nothing like 


Duco except Duco itself. 


The story of the development of Duco is one 


of the romances of modern industry. It came 
only after years of research in the du Pont !ab- 
oratories. Oxygen was the sly partner of all 
existing finishes—first it dried the finish and 
then went on to destroy it. Du Pont chemists 
saw a formula in which oxidation should have 
no part—the result was Duco, a du Pont creatior 

Associations have grown up about the name 
Duco. To you it may mean brilliant, flashing 
colors, the radiant, lasting beauty which Duco 
first brought the automotive industry. To another 
it means a beautiful, enduring surface which will 
withstand the onslaught of time and weather. To 
someone else it means a world of color in the 


home, ora clear, transparent surface that reveals 


the beauty of the natural grain. Duco has made 


these things possible, and today they can best be 
achieved by Duco. Over two thousand auto 
mobile reiinishers in cities | rowns and vil- 


lages are now helping to fill the nation’s high- 


ways with Duco’s radiant and lasting beauty. On 
hundreds of home furnishings and articles of 
Office equipment, in hundreds of fields of indus 
try, Duco is providing an unbelievable term of 
Sel ¢ 

In fact, wherever color or endurance are assets 
Duco can be found today. Whatever you buy that 
will take a finish can proba be bought finished 


with Duco, but remember that only Duco gives 


Duco results. Ask if it is n e by du Pont and 
look t* the OV il u Pont s¢ 
FE. 1. du Pont de Nemours & ¢ Ir Chemical Prod 
ts Div P N. J., Det Mich., Ch go, | 
Cols Mreardaten. Everett, M Flint Pai 
\ l ed, Tors ( 
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for small cars for othercars 
PER SET OF FOUR 


Note—If you wish to modernize the riding qualities of your present car, a 
set of Lovejoys can be quickly installed by the nearest Authorized Lov ejoy 
Distributor of United Motors Service. The cost is small. And you will never 


make an investment which will pay bigger returns in motoring satisfaction. 


Lovejoys are standard equipment on the following: 
CADILLAC CHANDLER REO FLYING CLOUD GARDNER SERIES 85 PONTIAC* LOCOMOBILE REO WOLVERINE 
DURANT-75 AUBURN LA SALLE MARMON OLDSMOBILE ELCAR-8 VICTORY SIX 
VELIE BUICK OAKLAND ALL-AMERICAN SIX* STUTZ A C F COACH iene 
MACK BUS YELLOW COACH GRAHAM BROTHERS PARLOR COACH * Not included in factory list price 


LOVEJOY HYDRAULIC SHOCK ABSORBERS «+ + BLOSSOM AUTOMOBILE LOCKS 











| 
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With all motordom centering 
its attention on greater riding 
comfort—with car buyers 
everywhere demanding it and 
car builders bending every 
effort to provide it— 


—Delco-Remy presented the 
improved Lovejoy Hydraulic 
Shock Absorber, a shock 
absorber which was readily adaptable to all cars, 
and sold at prices within the reach of everyone. 


So spectacular was this achievement that in a 
few short months Lovejoy became the world’s 
most popular hydraulic shock absorber. 


More manufacturers have adopted Lovejoys as 
standard equipment in the past year than all 
other shock absorbers combined. More motor- 
ists are buying Lovejoys for installation on their 


DELCO-REMY 





STARTING, LIGHTING AND IGNITION 








CORPORATION, 


the most popular 


present cars and more peo- 
/ple are riding on Lovejoys 
than on any other hydraulic! 
Such overwhelming prefer- 
ence on the part of motor car 
builders and buyers affords 
concrete proof of Lovejoy 
superiority. It is the result 
of two basic reasons... the 
greater riding comfort provided by Lovejoys; 
and the fact that Lovejoys remain free from 
noise and troublesome adjustments— 
—for Lovejoy working parts are completely 
enclosed, operate in oil and are protected from 


the wear and breakage caused by dirt and water. 


When you purchase your new car, make certain 
that this greater riding ease so essential to com- 
plete motoring comfort is provided by Lovejoys. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 








EQUIPMENT «© «© + KLAXON HORNS 
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‘The lating 
of Your Car 


Sparks stream from the big grinding wheels at 
work in the Timken steel mill, where the wear- 
resistant special electric furnace steel is made 
for Timken Bearings. 


You cannot see the bearings, but they very 
largely make the chassis, for they have the final 
responsibility for carrying the motion in cars, 
trucks and buses. 


You may not want to go into the technicalities 
of Timken electric furnace steel, Timken 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS and Timken 
tapered construction—which mean utmost 
protection against friction, side-thrust, shock, 
weight, and speed. 


But you do want Timken results in the differ- 
ential, pinion or worm drive, transmission, 
rear wheels, front wheels, steering pivots and 
fan. You want the continued smoothness, 
quiet, surety and economy which make 
Timken Bearings the choice of the great 
majority of makers. Then seft/e the technical 
matters—see that you get Timken Bearings. 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, O., 





Crosses indicate points where Timkens are used in passenger automobiles 
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TIMKEN 
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Continued from Page 64 


‘Thank heaven!’’ Mrs. Fahnstock cried 


le nim everything He be able to get 
you out.’ 
Helen remembered | Peterson as he 
ised t be, and Wa t sure 
rell me what?” E was asking her 
It will take a g time to explair he 
id Is there me piace we in go and 
tall 








membered him ere was a kind of thick- 
ness about his good kk KS The task before 
Helen was not going to be ar y inch He 
guided Mrs. Fahnstock and Helen to a big, 
book-paneled room 


Helen be- 


unding 





Ra a 
sti he could 
lee r impatient, and 
mice ly he w 





take ; ur F 
Helen knew Eric wouldn't take anything 
for granted. And when she was all 


she was not a bit ‘surpri 





troubled 





e he was wearin 
‘Gee,” he said, “that’s pretty bad, isn’ 
t? Why, that dress is just as good as 
stolen, Helen. And the letters were stolen.” 
‘Well, at least,’’ Mrs. Fahnstock said, 
ou must see that the thir 





ig to do is get 


her out of here at once. If you don’t she’ll 
be in terrible trouble just for those little 
kr Peterson's face assumed the stub- 


born expression Helen had seen back in 
Mumford the look of a very handsome 

I don’t think they’re such little things,” 

‘Listen,”” Mrs. Fahnstock addressed 
him. “I promise to pay Maxwell’s for that 
dress and coat myself the first thing to- 
Now does that satisfy 


morrow morni 





it cruples? 

Eric considered the question. 

‘No,” he concluded. ‘It’s this Mrs. 
Duchard who has charges against her. I 

an’t let her go until she has settled with 
Mrs. Duchard about those letters. Colo- 
nel Dangerfield wouldn’t like it.” 

‘Oh, give him the letters,’’ Mrs. Fahn- 
stock said impatiently to Helen. ‘Let him 
take them back to her and see if she won't 
be willing to drop the matter.’ 

‘She won’t,”’ Helen cassandraed as she 
fished out the purse. 

‘Wait a minute,” Mrs. Fahnstock re- 
msidered. “I have a better idea. Bring 
Mrs. Duchard here and let me talk to her. 
Maybe I can do more with her than you 


Helen hadn’t any hope that Eric would 
igree to that, but he said, “All right. I 
want to help any way I can, but I've got to 
think of my job 
Do you know Mrs. Duchard by sight 
Mrs. Fahnstock asked 
, She’s been here a lot 
Then go to her quietly and lead her 
je and tell her what you want. Don’t 
re everybody upstairs.” 
All right ’ 
He left them in the libr 
‘Now that’s the kind of a man I could 
murder,’’ Mrs. Fahnstock remarked. *‘ Are 
love with him?” 
I don’t know exactly) ,”’ Helen answered. 
Mrs. Fahnstock was not very interested 
“What are 
t e letters about’’—she changed the sub- 
at Mrs. Duchard should be so 
ibout them? Did you read them?” 
There’s just a horrid one from her hus- 
and there’s one that came with the 
y,; and one I didn’t open.” 
Give them to me,”’ Mrs. Fahnstock 
‘I may as well be as thoroughly pre- 















her maiden meditations. 





ird for this pa 





red as p SSipie, 
Helen handed them over. Mrs. Fahn- 


went to a table with a lamp on it and 
yntents. 


ielen sat wondering whether she was in 


wit! ri His being so honest was 
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g about her He wasn’t willing 
t t int i mu i yral le i it t ne 

aracter as Wwondertu Mr Fahnst b 
W had bare met he 

There was the rattle I stee nge from 
the na ind | © Sal y She's ir 


sentence of command 


Helen had thought | Peterson wa 
tubborn, but in comparison with the de 
termination written on Mrs. Quentin Du 
chard’s face he shrank to the character of a 


woolly lamb. It was amazing that so beau- 
tiful a young woman could | *k som 
usher as Mrs. Duchard did 


ke a stone cr 


at the moment 
‘It was awft od of you to come 
Mrs. Duchard,”’ Fahnstock greeted 





‘I’m sure I don’t know why it was ne 
essary,’” Mrs. Duchard replied. ‘ 
ever understood that one had to prefer 
narges in 
who took my kk tters 

‘Iam not,”’ Mrs. Fahnstock said. “‘ You 


person 


Are you the womar 





don’t know who I am, and it’s of no in 
portance. I merely want to plead with you 
for this poor ch ld She’s never done any 
thing of the sort before and she had eve 

ntention of returning your etter to- 


‘*Don’t I understand that she’s bought 


clothes in my name, using them ior identih- 





cation?” 

“She expected some money with whic 
to pay for them. They’ll be paid for.”’ 

“Tt’s not a question of money. It’s that 
things belonging to me have been taken and 
my name used.” 

‘You won't be nice about it then?” 

“*T shall certainly not be soft 

“I suppose you want your letters.” 
Naturally.’ 

“Here are two of them. Unfortunately, 
the third has been mislaid.” 

‘“*Mislaid?”’ 

“Yes, it’s too bad, isn’t it? If anything 
is done to Helen, I shall go over her things 
and, if I find it, I'll return it to you im- 
mediately, of course. Or to Mr. Duchard.” 

“Mr. Duchard? What has he to do with 
this?’”’ 

“Oh, nothing. 
might be interested 

“What do you mean? 
two letters.” 

‘Certainly.”’ 

Snatching them, Mrs. Duchard glanced 
at their superscriptions. 

“What was the third one? 
manded 

‘“*Haven’t you any idea?” 

‘You mean it was from Ned Cameror 
You may as well give it to me. I'll get it 
by law if you don’t.” 

‘To do so, I think you'll have to furnish 
the name of the writer anda general descrip- 
tion of the contents. Would you enjoy do- 
But as I say, there probably will 
It will undoubtedly turn up 
it promptly to Mr. Du- 








Except that I felt he 


Let me see those 


she de- 





ing that? 
be no need. 
and we'll send 
chard.” 

‘As a matter of fact, you are trying to 
blackmail me,’’ Mrs. Duchard remarked 

‘What a horrid word! Notatall. Iwas 
ust trying to persuade you to be nice i 

I'r 


And 


mailed.” 


n in a position to be black- 
Mrs. Duchard concluded her own 


sentence sourly. “‘ Very well, I suppose I'll 


be nice. Give me the letter.” 

‘As I told you, it has been mislaid 
Probably it’s in Helen’s room. It will be 
sent direct to you whenever it is found.” 


“* And the clothes will be paid for?” 


“Wouldn’t you pay for those 
clothes, Mrs. Duchi t as a magnan- 





imous gesture? 
a thing to wear.” 

“Can I be sure that’s as far as this black- 
mail will go?” 


bsolutely 





‘Listen here, 





‘I can’t stand for that. If Mrs. Duchard 
wants to drop the ges, all right. I don’t 
know what the rest is about anyway. But 
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( re r ‘ ‘ 

Y i eler that i | M 
t é rity 

N er answered I tr 

sell I’ € got ¢ ig ‘ 

was saving it! Heler A | 

want to go back until I had tw and =e 

ed uJ But she needs t ' 

] t back ass r i 

t 1 hin 
N he sa \ 

The eyes met i ‘ 
nant because were g t ‘ 
ind tne erm vor 
my duty ¢t ir ae 
So it wa going t ‘ 
le whetne ‘ ed r 
There!” Mrs. Fahnst , " 
You see the i ‘ est rf ‘ 
pie Isn't it iri £ \ ne ye 
| ped 








iwa iron the I re 
amuses you. | ind it « er lulls 
self.’ I 
D ttryt @ ST t to me N M 
Duchard’s or ep Ar trode n I 
the ry 
Dear me, how ent!’ M \ 
st mme eda W ! ( she we 
to the table Mr 
“*Here’s the ther etter.”’ he iid t throug 
Helen “send it to her tomorrow tne 
“But you haven’t opened it Helen ex- ] 
claimed. ‘‘ How could you tell that it isn’t met} 
ust a bill? It lo AS nt ne L) 
‘I presume it is one,’’ Mrs. Fahnstock her 
answered. ‘‘And I’m afraid Mrs. Duchard _ the 
will be a little annoyed when she discovers — be ‘ 
the fact. That’s why I held it up.”” Ther r'} 
she turned to E ‘And now, will you rw 
please arrange for us to leave, w the site 
monster guarding the door?” she asked 
him. “I’m simply exhausted and I think 
Helen has had er jug? i this party i 
‘A ght,”” Er greed But tell me 
where you are living first, Hele W | 
go to the pictures or something with me to- 
morrow night? It’s my night off Ave 
Of Helen gave him her address t 
It was awful not to feel more elation at It 


the idea of his coming to Mrs. Gillgallen’s. Hel 
Getting married was going to be just like Mr 
paying off that fif 





gess. pp 


‘I’'msotired,”’ Mrs. Fahnstock reminded we're 





him t ‘ 
Helen had placed M Duchard’s letter I'n 
in her purse agair And as they went int } 
the hall she thrust it into the pocket of the tl I 
W ] take 
€ another ¢ Ihe 
t ef i lou! 
w it out. It wa ‘ 
he had entire \W 
e wit ' 
D S I 
ike 
ruess the 
Helen didn’t re r 
too hap] ) 
She didnt f get 1 
That made it grand t ive \ 
I DacK aga sne Wa n ! 
one t ad e ne Tw t e |} 
cause now she'd Mr. M gome ( 
ind take that | ] t 
the glan l es me 
would be something r t 
ng a iy Ww! \ 
did ild expect 
Why can't he 
heard Mrs. Fa t r 
M s. Fahnst W \ | 
ersation wit! f en vit 
supreme anr ‘ 
If we ire t 
ntinued é 
dadownsta 4 
It’san acie that t 
He's alwa y Hele 
nd stopped t ‘ 


| 
M 
g 7 
‘ 
er 
Wwe I 
MM 
\i 
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Sor Economical Transportation 








J CHEVROLET ff 








its spacious, With the top completely lowered and the windows raised, 
ur passengers the Convertible Sport Cabriolet offers all the conveniences 
s of the utmost of the open car—plus protection from the wind on all 
sides . . . adding immeasurably to the comfort of driving. 
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CONVE 





RTIBLE 


PORT CABRIOLET 


Again, Chevrolet introduces into the low- 
price field an entirely new conception of 
style, distinction and elegance— 





a new Convertible Sport Cabriolet—a 
vivid, dashing, two-four passenger model 
that offers the practical comfort and con- 
venience of the Sport Coupe, plus the smart- 
ness and distinction of the Sport Roadster 
... for the top is fully collapsible, and may 
be lowered completely at will! 


Finished in Romany Red Duco, with black 
body beading striped in gold . . . and em- 
bellished with artistic touches of gleaming 
polished nickel—this distinguished new 


model is one of the most attractive cars to 
be seen on the streets and highways. 


But equally impressive is the wide, practical 
utility of this latest Chevrolet achievement 
—a snug closed car for inclement weather 
an open car for the warm days of 
summer... and ample room for two or four 
passengers, as the necessity may be! 


And, of course, there is all the proved 
mechanical soundness, all the spirited, thrill 
ing performance and all the staunchness of 
construction that have made Chevrolet 
the world’s most luxurious low-priced 
automobile. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 


The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, $595; The 4-Door Sedan, $675; 


The Convertible Sport Cabriolet, $695; The Imperial Landau, $715. Prices f. 0. 


A T 


QUALITY 


b. Flint, Mic higan. 


LO W . os Fs 


CONVERTIBLE 
SPORT CABRIOLET 


' The Convertible Sport Cabriolet may easily be turned into 


the top and 


a distinctive Sport Roadster, as illustrated above. With 
windows completely lowered, it is one of the 


smartest open cars to be seen on the streets and highways. 
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pre yerted wt th the 


Croix de Guerre rN 


for A 


AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT 


Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews 


Admiral W. S$. Benson | WE a 
Mr. E. G. Burkam ABN 
Hon. Oscar E. Carlstrom a> 

Hon. James M. Cox \. * D 
Hon. John W. Davis ot 
Hon. Richard P. Ernst oy 
Mr. Claude H. Foster ~ e 
Mr. J]. B. Graham a Ww 
Justice Samuel J. Harris os 








Mr. Edgar Watson Howe 
Cal. Chas. A. Lindbergh 
Judge J. Willis Martin 
Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
Mr. Graham McNamee 
Mr. C. W. Nash 

General John J. Pershing 
Mr. Chas. Fuller Stoddard 
Hon. John W. Tobin 

Hon. W. A. Walsh 


























Prmmape vec: S 
poe »* OUR SON. Graduating! But is 
a. that all? 
; i Is there no special reason why 
you should take particular 
¥ pride in him on this occasion? 


For example, is he graduating 
with Or is this a higher degree 
he ts taking, a master’s or doctor's? 


he mors? 


Or during the four years just past, has he 
proved himself a leader among his fellows? Is 
1c an officer of his class? Has he been a con- 
tributor to one of the college publications? 


The Pentagon is made 
by the Gruen Watch 
Makers Guild, a com 
} pany of craftsmen 
pledged to maintain 
in modern times the 
old guild traditions of 


fine watchmaking 










PRECISION 
Trade Mark Reg 
Every Pentagon carries this 
GRUEN pledge mark, placed 
only upon watches of finer 
quality, accuracy and finish. | 


| Made only in the Pre« 





| 
workshop } 
| 
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CThe Gruen Pentagon 
7 hhe 
Croix de Ciuerre 


for American Achievement 




























uch a son... deserves this tribute 


Has he perhaps won distinction in athletics? 


Then it is no ordinary gift that you should 
plan for him! His graduation gift from you 
should be a real mark of recognition. 

We therefore offer this suggestion. There is 
one gift which has so often served as a tribute 
to highest merit that it has been called the 
‘Croix deGuerre for American Achievement.’ 

This Croix de Guerre for peace time achieve- 
ment is the Gruen Pentagon watch. The title 
was first applied to the Gruen Pentagon by 
some one who had seen the list of its many 
celebrated wearers. 

For the Pentagon has been selected by hun- 
dreds of organizations and individuals to 
honor important achievement in every field. 

This frequent choice must be attributed to 
the special merits of the Pentagon itself. Its 
shape is patented, protected from imitation. 

But its five rounded sides give it more than 
beauty. The Pentagon can not tip over in the 


The Gruen Pentagon 





May 19,1928 






















































pocket. Keeping the upright position at all | 
times permits its finely finished parts to oper- 
ate with more constant accuracy. 





No other gift can mean so much to your 
son as a Gruen Pentagon. No other gift can ’ 
better express your approval of his college f 
record, or serve so well as a reminder of one 
of the most significant days in his life \| 

Any Gruen jeweler can show a large variety t 
of Gruen Pentagons. Prices from $2500 to $75 

including the special Paladin model, illus- 


trated abov ec. at $250 
for unusual accomplishment! Ask 
jew eler totell youthecomplete 
storv of the ‘‘Croix de Guerre Eten) Me { 
for American Achievement.” te ee ) 

’ 


An exceptional watch \ 
this i} 


GRUEN WATCH MAKERS GUILD RUEN] 


TIME HILL, CINCINNATI, U.S. A This emblem is dis é 
played only by jewel ¥ 
ers of high business 
character, qualified 
members of the 

Gruen Guild | 


Branches in various parts of the world 


Engaged in the art of making fine watches 
for more than balf a century 
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Continued from Page 69 yht now, with what little honest I ha 
never could have got away mysell, but that eit, than tt way, with a I it gone 

1 believed in me. You did even more She didn’t see any point in tall 
than Eric Peterson, who has always known — ever , 
me I don’t believe he thought I stole the Mr ahnstock went or M ore er 
pearis, but he asked questions and thi t now alter twelve I And at thr 
And you didn’t.”’ t morning I intend t 

“T didn’t have to,’”” Mrs. Fahnstock re- ither thoroug 
plied. ‘“‘And speaking about those pear But | | A me, Mrs. | 
I'l] trouble you for them right now.”’ tock.” 
The words smashed it in Heler face ‘Don’t be \ Mr Coleman Fahn- 

‘The pearls!” she gasped. ‘But I stock has been in Europe for two years. If 
haven't got them! I swear I haven't! I ir head saleswoma 1 bes Dse i? 
neve tole a thir I life!’ would have et t wu t ‘ 

WI iid you stole them Mrs. I vere postmarked 1925. | i then 
stock inquired With a litth iuyt ] t f desk atan auct ” L1CST m lan I nN 
them myself. And I deserve to have beer Mrs. Fahnstock than I’m Kriss Kringle. 
caught for having been so clumsy about it ( I t la e? Ther t 
that that old porpoise must have felt it mething it 1if I 

», noticed that they were gone Helen Pegram did not answer 
You stole them? Where are they They were passing throug} e gat 
“Pinned in the front of your skirt. I did the park into Columbus Circle. The after- 
it while you were pulling that faint. You’ve  the-theater traffic was on. They had gone 
been a real help to me tonight, darling. If only a few yards when they had to stop 
there are any thanks due, they are directed dead. Helen wondered if she could jump 
the other way.” ut if she tried. Of course she could, but 
‘You mean that I’ve been helping to he was going to be let out anyway. If she 
teal them?” imped and screamed out | t Ww 
‘And how!” would hear her and act quickly enough to be 
‘And I’ve made Eric help?” f any help—the traffic policeman? Heler 
‘Good hard work it was to had had experi e with trafl I emer! 
Helen might not be ir e wit! r As though she read her thoughts, the 
Peterson, but to do tl to him She woman beside Helen resumed her subject 
thought about the honest, hard-scrubbed “And if, by any chance, you should put 
me I disagreeable tuatior ne said 
1 I should feel it my duty to tell that you 
lignation if I werem omplice; that I made a propo 
ed. ** Me tion to you at Benson’s and you accepted 
lifference be t; that you used the trick I had taught you 
ind yet ening the ind ira I ta 
tior t ] ted to help me get out 
t the moving ture m, lied with me 

That’s a new defense,’’ Mr Fahnst K about Nnaving beer earcned ised that 
ommented. And bending over, she turned — stupid friend of yours to get past the d 
hack Helen’s wide velvet skirt \ great ind it we then qu eled tne 
istrou imp was fastened there. M on of the spx How do you nk 3 
Fahnstock withdrew g | nd the an disprove it? No, my de id mu 

e of pe “ n her | i better be sensible 
| é ire t the 4 M Fahr Hele feit as t! ig! © We er ib- 
ked I doubt I shall make ar reat merged in quicksa She uldnt ever 
tempt to pay for them. You sé t t } the woma tu 1 he ka 
I’m honest with myself.’ tared out of the window at the blar 
felen didn’t speak. der of the limousine next them 


Mrs. Fahnstock changed the subject “What do you 








first thing you stole was my trick with the If only traffic would let them get her t 
letter It was useful to me, as I needed a elt e would stifle 
incheon troc k badly. Iv as certain that i n mye 
I went to luncheon with her, I could make the ¢ Mrs. Fal 
i good enough impression on Mrs. Danger j 
d to be asked-to her party. And I did Some easing of the traffic enabled the 
How did you happen to be asked to iriver to push forward, but i few feet 
heon, though?” Instead of the sh i eight 
It t t g—twenty d I g limousine, Helen Pegran ild see it 
plate. Not a bad investment. Mrs. D wind And ce Mr. |] Ha 
i was a pat ‘ I told her how ir If he would only lo ip and see 
f I was in motion pictures and tl er. Helen gazed hard and ent ed 
1 } r er seen al ne car er head er tl ight n the et t he ! 
eautifully, except the Queen of Spait turr 
‘You knew there were going to be mov- her and lifted his hat. There 
ng p es at her party?” ng t ement of the t 
Yes, but how you earn. That nost directly 
es other people.” “How do you know those pear ure 
The car had been heading south for some real?"’ Helen asked 
time They were almost at the glittering ‘Be good enough to remember the roar 
ffs of Fifty-ninth Street set up when they were t »PS1deS Ist 
‘Does that mean you think I’m going to look at them.” 
tect you?” H er isked ‘They LOOK too Dig to be rea 
I ] ititud tle And feel the weight en 
methit They were in Hele hane W yn 
Gratitude! Helen wante pring she reached the tcl e car door 
Grat 1de | W t I'd rathe ti turned The ilse M Fahnstock fe or 





T i 
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Helen felt he 
a ‘ 4 
lp! 
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r er S 
er t | 
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Do vou me 
da pinned ther 
T r 
z 
elwa 
it W ‘ 
Wor ‘ ) 
give l ew 
yy et t 
n't w t 
to have ry 


ng } 
ig ne lid ive 
nest he 
you ‘ ¢ 

d me ) 


w! you e and W 
nad t now eve 
Did vou re r 

Oh, I’m nobody y 
Helen told him. “Iv 
Ber y 1 dor Ww 
ple. The only person I 
was M Dangerfield 
I’m ng to get ette 
but eve Id \ 
knowing me.’ 

I wouldn't W 
heer 0k f 
blonde with da eve 
Ok a t ug! t We 
r ma Ww 

It was perfect ‘ 

e that. but aa 4 
been taught that 

‘ 

I gue I'n 
1): ertie le 
of pero erst 

Before ‘ 
Har f ( 

ry ? 

It w te , 
Ww t a 
New Yo t ‘ ‘ 


W 1ughte 
Those queries aren’t 
earmal : { ‘ x 
ne t aq ne I'n é 
mous Films-De Windt ( 
And then he ed 
the most beaut 1 t 














Files? That Save Time 
o fps 





siacientma FILES 


have a lot to do 
with the average 
golfer’s score 


Bill Creavy, 
pro at the 
Bonnie Briar 
Golf Club, 
Larchmont, 
N. Y., says- 
“We use your 
files to get just 
the angle on 
the head of 
the golf club 
that each in- 
dividual golf- 





- ° - - 7? 
er desires. 


You can do hun- 
dreds ot jobs 
faster with 
NICHOLSON 
Files. Cheir Cie 
pacity for work- 
ing at high speed 
accounts for 
their popularity 


in industry as 


7 





as the home. 


At hardware 


[ al rs’. 


us ssw! 
tomes 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


Providence, R.1., U.S.A 


A File for Every Purpose 
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This simple 
will alter the | 
of lives... | 
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A BLEND OF THE WORLD’S FINEST COFFEES 





97% of the caffein removed 
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“The way has been found 


lo remove 


the caffein from coffee 


XA OOK 


c {CIENCE has simplified our lives, lifted our burdens, 
f S ? increased our pleasures, and now, with incredible 
Xeno Perfection, has stricken the old fear from coffee. 
At last the way has been found to remove the caffein from 


coffee, and there is available today a perfect coffee with 970; 
of the caffein removed! . . . Sanka Coffee is its name. 


Sanka Coffee is, of course, all coffee. It is a delightful blend 
of the finest and costliest Central and South American 
coffees, with Mocha and Java. Nothing is added. The flavor 
that has made coffee the most beloved of beverages is there. 
The fear of caffein is gone. Sanka Coffee is as fragrant as the 
most seductive cup of old—as gloriously rich with vigor and 
charm—and yet Sanka Coffee is 9707, free from caffein and 
therefore does not affect the heart, the nerves or rob the 


night of sleep. 


To alter the course of millions of lives 


Thousands of physicians here and abroad—among them 
some of the most prominent in the world—have given 
Sanka Coffee their whole-hearted approval. Coffee experts, 
too, recognize that no other blend of coffee in this country 
is superior to Sanka. Those two endorsements plus the great 
news that 970, of the caffein has been removed from 
Sanka will mark the beginning of a new era of health and 


better coffee in millions of homes. 





Never again will it be necessary to give up coffee, or to cut 
down its use. Drink all the Sanka you choose, morning, 
noon and night—and begin today. Remember caffein does 
not even contribute that immediate sense of comfort you get 
from a cup of coffee; that comes from the warmth and 
flavor. Put Sanka Coffee on your grocery list right now 
and follow the generous terms of Sanka’s introductory offer. 


Your money will be refunded 
if SANKA COFFEE does not make good 
on every claim! 

Buy a one-pound can of Sanka Coffee from your grocer 
or delicatessen. Give it a thorough trial. Serve it for several 
days. Judge it for flavor and aroma. Serve it at night. Drink 
all you want. 

Then, if you are not fully satisfied with Sanka Coffee 
on every count—if it does not make good on every claim 
—return what is left in the can to your dealer and he will 
refund the full purchase price. 

A new experience in coffee-drinking awaits you! Start 
now to get the benefits! Start using Sanka Coffee now! 

If your grocer has not yet stocked Sanka Coffee, please 


send his name and address to Sanka Coffee Corporation, 
1 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. © 1928, S.C. Corp 
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A Sikes X69' Perfect 

Posture Chair Would 

Improve Her Health 
and Efficiency 

A prominent physician says the office 

leath rate from tuberculosis 

nigher than that of factory workers, 


ind as Assistant Medical Director of 
ught to know 


yvorkers 


1 large corporation he 


Overheating, poor lighting and poor 


entilation are given as three of the 
improperly con- 


urth 


ting Causes 


structed chairs come 


We can't help with the heating, light 
the ventilation of your office, 
r these are problems you yourself can 


rect the 


best di pose f. But we can < 
] u with a 


supplying y 


pecially nstructed chair created to 
te the health and the efficiency 
V thi 
I the Sike X69 Perfect Posture 
Cha and it is all of that, and more Asa 
f costly fl pace it offers real econ 
f tt and pe t of appearance 
i i vike n beauty of design 
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Look for the Sikes Self 
Lubricating Chair lron, 
a feature of the Sikes 
X69\0 Perfect Posture 
Chair and ali Sikes re 
volving chairs 
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northerners who went down to Sicily to de- 
iver Southern Italy from the yoke of the 
Bourbons. He, with superb eloquence, ex- 
horted Italy to enter the war. 

The spirit of the country was tuned up. 
The opposition of Giolitti brought about a 
quick decision. The crown, bound by par- 
liamentary formulas and by the advice of 
its counselors, wanting to follow strictly 
the literal and orthodox interpretation of 
the constitution, told the personal repre- 
sentative of the Kaiser that Italy as an old 
ally had been kept in the dark and thus 
betrayed. 

The insurrection of Milan in 
war, the strong feelings of the same flavor in 
Rome, Padua, Genoa and Naples decided 
His Majesty Victor Emmanuel III to ask 
Giovanni Giolitti, then Prime Minister, to 
resign, and then he called Salandra to or- 
ganize a new ministry. I felt that I had had 
a part in winning this battle. Still a young 
unproved man, I had already a record of 
untrammeled freedom and power. 

The new ministry spelled war. 
aside was the “‘ great deal”’ of His Excellency 
Giolitti; the question now was to choose 
the right moment and the right way to 
jump into the war. We were breathing 
hard, our hearts were ready, we were await- 
ing the great hour. It came May 24, 1915. 
Can anyone say what were my emotions 
at this moment of triumph? 

I cannot try to narrate in one chapter all 
the events of the war on the Italian front 
It is impossible. The war molded me. I was 
forced into its dramatic unfolding in the 
circumscribed viewpoint of a mere soldier 
of the war; I will tell what touched me 
most as a soldier and indirectly as a politi- 
cal man 

I made up my mind to be the best soldier 
possible from the very day that I wore 
again the glorious uniform of gray-green of 
the regiment of Bersaglieri—the best shock 
troops of Italy —in which regiment I had 
already served during the time of my com- 
pulsory military service. I wanted to be 
a soldier, obedient, faithful to discipline, 
stretching myself with all my might to the 
fulfillment of my duty. 


favor of 


Thrown 


Called to the Colors 


In this I feel that I succeeded. My 
political position brought me plenty of offers 
of privileges and sheltered places. I turned 
them down 

I wanted to create the impression of a 
complete and rigid with an 
This was not a scheming on my part 
for personal gain; it was a deep need in my 
nature of what I believed and still hold 
onto as my life’s dedication namely, that 
once a man sets up to be the expounder of 
an idea or of a new school of thought, he 


consistence 


ideal 


must consistently and intensively live the 
daily life and fight battles for the doctrines 
that he teaches at any cost until victory 
to the end! 

Time has effaced many things; the easy 
spirit of forgetfulness has erased so much. 
Victory, which came after forty-one months 
of hard fighting, has awakened many deep 
resentment 

As soon as war was declared, as I have 
said, I asked the military authorities to ac- 
cept my volunteer. They 
answered that I could not be a volunteer. 
That was a tragedy. They said that they 
refused on the ground that an article of the 


military 


services as a 


by-laws considered as possible 


volunteers only those who had been re- 


ected for physical unfitness, or were ex- 
onerated for other reasons from compulsory 
I could not be accepted as 
I was to wait my turn to be 


called to arms until the order from my su- 


military service 
a volunteer 
periors should be sent me. I was discon- 
solate. 

Happily, my turn came quickly On 
September first, only three months after 


Italy declared war, I donned the simple 


uniform of a private Bersagliers | was 
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Continued from Page 5) 


sent to Brescia, in Lombardy, not far from 
the raids of airplanes, to drill. 

Almost at once | was, to my great relief, 
dispatched to the thick of the fighting on 
the high Alps. For a few months I under- 
went the hardest trials of my life in moun- 
tain trenches. Westill had nothing to soften 
our hardships in the trenches or in the 
barracks. We were simply stumbling along. 
Short of everything—carrying on—mud- 
dling through! What we suffered the first 
months —cold, rain, mud, hunger! They 
did not dampening in the 
slightest degree my enthusiasm and my 
conviction as to the necessity and the inevi- 
tableness of war. They did not change 
the direction of one hair of my head, one 
thought in it. 

I was chosen to be amanuensis of head- 
quarters. That I refused. I refused flatly. 
I amused myself instead by joining the 
most dangerous expeditions of reconnoiter. 
It was my will and my wish. I gained 
through that. Within a few months I was 
promoted corporal by merit of war action, 
with a citation from my superior in these 
words: ‘‘Benito Mussolini, ever the first 
in operations of courage and audacity.” 


succeed in 


In the Trenches 


My political past, with the suspicions of 
cautious and sometimes unseeing authori- 
ties, still followed me; it was enough to 
keep my superiors from sending me to the 
training school for officers at Vernezzo. 
After one week of leave I went back to the 
trenches, I remained for months. 
The same life, feverish, adventurous, des- 
perate —and then typhoid fever sent me to 
the military hospital at Cividale. When I 
was better I was packed off to Ferrara fora 
brief stupid period of convalescence. From 
there I again took my place on the high pin- 
nacles of the Alps, where at night one looking 
into the dark sky with its shimmering stars 
felt nearer to the great dome above. 

My battalion was ordered to an advance 
post on the Carso— Sector 144—to take up 
the offense. I was then made one of the 
company of soldiers who had specialized in 
1and grenades. We lived only a few dozen 
yards from the enemy, in a perpetual and 
sometimes, it seemed, an eternal atmos- 
phere of shell fire and mortal danger that 
would be our life forever. 

After the first period of hardship I be- 
came perfectly and almost comfortably ac- 
customed to all the terrible elements that 
I read with 
hungry eagerness the Popolo d’Italia—my 
newspaper. I had left it in the hands of a 
few friends. Precipitously separated from 
it, as one leaves suddenly a beloved rela- 
tive, I had given orders to keep alight the 
lamp of Italy’s duty and destiny. 

I commanded: ‘Continue always to call 
for war to the end.” 

I wrote often to my friends. Never did I 
let myself indulge in writing all my true 
feelings and opinions, because I was first of 
all a soldier, obeying. I found my recrea- 
tion in the trenches studying the psychol- 
Later on, that 
observation became invaluable 


where 


life in the trenches involves. 


ogy of officers and troops. 
practice in 
to me 

In my rough heart I held a persistent ad- 
miration for the soldiers from all corners of 
Italy. Many ordered to the eastern front 
were not convinced of the historical basis 
for the war; yet they knew how to obey 
their commanding officers with admirable 
discipline Many of those officers were 
students of the colleges and universities. 
It was fine to see them striving to emulate 
the regulars and to prove that the old-time 
valor was still alive in the new Italian 
generation. 

The fact was that war, with its heavy toll 
of man and matériels, and with its terrific 
hardships, surprised us. It was far away 
from our Garibaldian conception of what 
war was. We were compelled, in breakneck 
haste, to modify our ideas, to change our 


ITS EFFECT UPON Al MAN 





systems of fighting and our methods of 
offense and defense. My heart was glad 
dened to see that the capacity of 
bility of our race brought marvelous and 
quick returns. The headquarters and all 
the auxiliary military organizations, par- 
ticularly the medical, worked with a pre- 
cision which I never have forgotten. But 
often, as I went over the political situatior 
back of our armies, dark doubts were in 
my mind. The work and actions of the mer 
in power and of the political organization 


adapta- 


centered in Rome caused me deep fears 
The parliamentary world seemed unable to 
free itself from its old faults 

The poisonous currents of noninterven 
tion and neutrality were still spending their 
last strength upon us. They 
fairly face their defeat. I knew they were 
doing their utmost to minimize the energy 
and elasticity of our fighting efforts. 

The foolish babblings and fears of the 
coffeehouse strategists, 
presence offended the families whose sor 
were in the war, contributed to depress the 
spirit of resistance. As a plain soldier, | 
could not understand how, for instance, 
Rumania could be dragged into the war 
with a few hundred machine guns. How 
could Greece be persuaded to march against 
the Turks, influenced by a classic dance that 
Isadora Duncan performed at the Pirea? 

I was following, day by day, the move- 
ment of our army—the Battle of Isonzo in 
1916, the fights on the Alps. With |e 
interest, I followed the fortunes of war i 
France, the unfortunate failure at the Dar 
danelles and the developments in the ea 
As for Italy, never for a minute 
did I doubt that victory would finally come 
to us. Though war were to last longer tha 
the longest estimate, though our econom 
power was tottering under the effort and 
weight of the conflict, nevertheless I wa 
sure of a final victory. 

The Italian Army in its various action 


would not 


the slackers whose 


ern section. 


was led, by a method of successive assault 
to shake the efficiency of the enem! Ir 
spite of all the hardship, discipline 
mained intact throughout our line The 
vasion attempted on the plateaus of tl 
Alps in 1916 was soon thrown back. Th: 


soldiers of the Carso, where I was, had 
the appearance of seasoned veterar 


Between Two Fires 


In such a gigantic drama, when thou 
sands of our brothers fell, it is absurd 
speak of oneself. 

However, to prove once more what n 
eries were woven into the Italiar fe o 
polities, I was compelled from time to time 
to give out in the newspapers news concer? 
ing myself. This was in order to smash the 
suspicions of those persons who thought m 
hidden in some office, distributing mail and 
entertaining in my mind doubts on the po 
sibility of our winning the war 
pelled to offset this slander and to state 
over and over what I had done and what I 
was doing. I was then major corporal of 
the Bersaglieri and had been in the front 
line trenches from the beginning of the wa 
up to February, 1917, always under 


I was con 


always facing the enemy without my 





being shaken or my convictions wa\ , 
an inch. From time to time I sent articles 
to the Popolo d'Italia exhorting to endles 
resistance. I pleaded for unshaken faith 

final victory. 


cipline I used a nom de plume 


For reasons of military d 
Thus I found 
myself fighting in two ways against the 
enemy without and in 
against the enemy of weak spirit within and 
behind me. 

On the morning of 
during a bombardment of the 
trenches at Sector 144-—the sector unde 
the heaviest shell fire of the hard-presse 
there 
which were 


front of me and 


February 22, 191 


Carso happened one of those I 


dents daily occurrence 


trench life. One of our own grenades burs 
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HERE always among the things that represent the 
‘nd of service Generals 


q Chr BE T 

| ‘/ real values —1S high tribute to the ki 

| give. Long mileage 1s 4 well-known habit of Generals, and free- 
dom from trouble ‘s a feature of top quality that ‘s worth much 

more than the few cents difference pet tire it costs to obtain. 
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Youth of Today- 


Stars of Tomorrow! 























© Paramount, the star maker! Clara Bow, Richard Dix, Bebe Daniels, Esther 


aw 


Ralston, George Bancroft—a few of today’s favorites, Paramount made! 


G Paramount policy is to constantly seek new faces to enrich the 
screen and new personalities to keep pace with changing public 


taste. Developing them, encouraging them, with the best 


FAY WRAY and 
GARY COOPER 


in story and directorial talent and with unlimited re- 


CHARLES ROGERS 


sources, physical and financial. @ Paramount takes 







pride in presenting here ten of its most 
promising candidates—the youth of today, 


stars of tomorrow! Give them all a 





hand! @ Paramount Famous 1 4 
JAMES HALL MARY BRIAN \ \ 
Lasky Corp., Adolph Zukor, es 


President, Paramount 


Bldg., New York. 


* * 





RICHARD ARLEN 







LOUISE BROOKS 





“If it’s a 


Paramount 







Picture it’s the 


EVELYN BRENT 
and CLIVE BROOK 






best show in town!” 
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Continued from Page 76 
trench among about 
liers. We were covered with dirt, smok« 
and torn by metal. Four died. Variou 


others were fatally wounded 





I was rushed to the hospital of Ron ,a 


few miles from the enemy trenches. Doct 


























Piccagnoni and other surgeons took care of 
me with the greatest zeal. My wounds wert 
er1lous The patience and abilit it 
pr Clal iccet led n taking out ol 1 
bod forty-four pieces of the grenade 
Flesh was torn, bone roker I faced 
{ a) 4 if r IY y iffe ‘ fit 

hahle t all n 
Ope T Y ‘ r al 
thet I oper: - 
one mont were wit ) 

noonthoticn 

Tt} one pe 

iriou t I piece 
new ‘7 a tildir 
! hospital at Roncl All the we led 

ere rushed to a far-away refuge, but m) 

nditior uld not permit mn emo al 
Ur e to move, I remained for da ind 
the termittent fire of the enem gur 

ng the dirty jagged ruins of the build 
| Wa AHSOLULE defer ePleSS 

In spite of a I wounds he n to he 
Better da ind relief came ] eived 

mberiess telegrams ol so tu ind once 
I Aiajest the King called I Narr 
ense Ol humanity toward ; oidiers and 
toward the tims of the war Ww neve be 

gotten by me or by Ital) 

\fter some months I found myse na 
Var! pital in Milar In August I bega 
to wa wit erutche on W I vung 

out for many months. My limbs wer 
t veak to support my weight 

I took r lace as a fight n my new 

the T edit ‘ and ncon 1 Lie f ire 

tne lan tront Was putting upor 
new dutle It was necessary to face then 
ro all t there v added a subtle pro 
rand n the ind. That despicable pc mn 

id a a wan the e sentence ) i 

alist member of parliament: ‘‘We w 
desert the trenche before the winter 
come 

There was need to ht to af h the 
1 terious forces W were playing upor 

e sentiments and sufferings of the people 
Soldier ter a fortnight’s fu h. were 
eturning to the trenches in a sullen frame 

mind Life in the citi had all the 

iracterist ol reve . It was the psy 
ologica oment in which it was neces 
iry to have the people feel highly tl 


trength of authority. It was neces 








that the government should stand up in its 
! " 

I do not choose to make posthumous re- 
iminatior The weakness of internal 
polities in 1917 feeble parliamentary 
tuation, the Soc i 
ganda, were certainly preparing the | 
events that could prove to be ruinou 

} blow came in October, 1917; it 


took the name of Caporetto. 


Victory Through Defeat 


Never in my life 


as an Italian and as a 
politician have I experienced a sorrow equal 


to that which I suffered after news of the 














defeat of Caporett« 

rhis episode, compared with other d 
eats In the va us theaters o the i 
\ a ertalr ‘ d not } e an exceptior 
mportance, but it was a terrific blow for 
I al I sudden break down 0 

front let a wedge of the ene army 
penetrate nto tne hig! valley of the 
Isonzo. In the first rush of the war we had 
gone over the borders into old Austria, 


i ng on our warfare on enemy ground 
We had withstood in 1916 the attack on the 


ad conqueret 


r t e st ( Mount Gra it 
the north of tl Venet provinces fror 
i i the arr lowe t actior 
I K piace mn aimost r time On M nt 
Grapl the Arn ] thstood Or 
the Piave the ener ild not} I \ 
new strength ente ? | One suid 
eel it comir \ new war t t 
j tering stand. O more W N t 
enem lace t r ilte ) (re I 
two province Be » and Udine We 
vere de« W r | nd ‘ ed 

t moment i ‘ ea 1 ne t 
But wen now he et I 
f throug e UW ho that 1 

mis ind other countrie inderwent 
( mpa with our d iste the ene 

ire of the Great Wa the three 
provinces with the Battle of the Masuriat 

ike the nvasior I or ( tne 
many invaded departments of Frar nd 
the flooding of Belgiun 


A Jump Ahead of the Enemy 





I am proud that during that vear de 
erate moments r pape gave nigne 
te to the polit i e ol the int We 
uised the flgnting st t ol tne Lleé 

He the mutilated, the wounded ar 
the pro-wi eterans, I began an active can 
paign of Stand toa Finis! With fiery style 
I entral go 
i ers and 
tol wa I 

i yuntes 

the nort} 
pre on of 


n gather- 
t results far 





our efforts, 

toward resistance and tory 

hus the winter went With the com 
p i tne ng ew e It in peopl 
t tched out the ener toward the tront 
on the Piave and that or the Grappa 

At last! A I t of nationa daarit 
( ia ( i become the ymmor 
1 erty bot the soldiers and of the 
families. A high spirit of duty and sacrifice 
was the rule of life in our Italy! 


We were re ady iT 1918 on the Piave with 


arm) The Arditi, the rst shock 


over the top with hand grenades and dag 
ge was ¢g iu ue dramat appeal 
to our agg! ive spirit In evervone there 





was the deep desire to efface the memory of 


the days of Caporetto. We were togo back 





back to where our brothers, dead and alive 


were waiting for us! The remembrance of 


our ag ad, above all, was calling tous. Sure ly 


the wish of our adversaries to cross the Piave 
could never be; it was an idle hope, to be 
met 1 crushed by our own offensive 

\ ition continued to give s« e of 
reconnoitering and bombardment. I could 


feel the soul of Italy stretching toward 
Necessity ha 


liant minds. June came and with it the 





dawn of the enemy's attack 


Our secret s¢ ‘e succeeded in Knowlr 
exactly the time tl} the ener would 
tart his d Following sound v 

trateg) u ipren mmand decided to 
irprise the enen ind t ew nou 
before the enemv w ready to n r 1 
deluge of eve descriptior or S 
front lines as well ; e supporting lit 

ehind His plans were smashed {¢ 
threw bridges across the Piave, but every 
one was destroyed. The Sul Montello, 
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ae esentment in Budapest \r y the 
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I vy et ere = @ ‘ 
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enemie P at Vit elt ¢ ¢ 
Hur ' It wa ear that interr I 
iltie there vere grow ever moment 
Che enen S arr noweve V t i- 
g together and under the nece 
n our two ] t v h st remained 
inder the weight ipation and n 
tune 
It as at t time ght op the a ‘ 
oi exnularation ol t t t | Se ed 
trange tender n the It ir al 
W i I tivity wi t hand It 
W vaked under the appearance hu 
rr 4 ta iT ai It Wa I in! n¢ t {’ t a 
eries Ol natior rights to peoples who 
never had the , ousné nd the ¢ 
NY e ft entu nst ment r 
essing the Ita elements under A 
t inde the t { the ‘ t 
empire The sun of our ¢ ve ng, 
but to be nen nleds ¢ ¢ that 
would « y our soldic on the 1 to 
Vienna, it must not ter t ug false 
sentimentatit 
The Final Drive 
T ( W ifficient to ir e mar 
tiquated and rusted den it deas t 
tart ad ISS1OT a it the | bler 
icla lifference Thev alw tended t 
ivor our worst enemie The spirit of ou 
nationalism Was attacked and dwaried 
phisticated and perr l | itior 
entiment ritat t ir deepest feeling 
and to our most legitimat« ept tie 
Ve ( f the It .Y P an ft ; r 
eve time Italy wa the verge of _ 
jur of } gior I t there were 
aiwa those who jiled the moment 
this often not in good 
Summer went | nd Octohe 18 
ur supreme command, w fift ne | es | ‘ ( 
an di yns—to wh ere added thr ; 
B tisl two Frer t T né Ame i R 
in regiment and a few Cze« S r J 
luntes determined t r ‘ > > 
and final d e { the A t y , () ( 
The trategic piar ‘ A ne 
The enemy’s front w tS I S I 
1 my t ished thr ‘ ‘ We 
tar la ] inding ! mer { , 
the left toward T t i ‘ 
tow i Udine t A t I] 
a pce cectie teu mae rane tee “Whe Conklin ‘Pen Company 
wi e front f the ener Tr" ¢ \\ ? 
ietin states the er I ] I r 
‘ gur ind w mate that ‘ 
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Yes. the Medical 


Profession 


says. Babies get Carbonic 
Cas in Mother's Milk 





If good for them, it’s good for you 
in Carbonated Bottled Drinks and Sodas 


beneficial effect of the gas. Children, 
expending much more energy, need 
more nourishment than grown-ups. 
Therefore let them have their bottled 
drinks and sodas every day. Doctors, 
dietitians and other food authorities 
will agree. 


High authority has corroborated 
this: Carbonic Gas, suchas you absorb 
Bottled C 
is a digestive aid and body 
Nature to 
mother’s milk. It re 


n pure irbonated Drinks 
ind Sodas, 
stimulant, supplied by 
j 


1ursing babies in 


lieves fatigue. Also it has germicidal 


tion 
iCLION, a 


d, therefore, is a purifier. And these bubbling, effervescent 
beverages are stimulating, appetizing 
and nutritious also, due tothe caloric 
content of pure syrups and the salts 


and acids of fresh fruit juices. 


Tell Them to Look for LIQUID 
RED DIAMOND GAS SIGNS 


Liquid RED DIAMOND is 


Forthesesame reasons, Carbonated 
a daily benefit to millions, 


young and old. 


Drinks are 
And are frequently 


doctors because of the 


prescribed by 


Daily tests prove this. That's 





















rand of Carbonic Gas made why so many Bottlers and 
| 1’s largest manu Soda Fountains use it. 
‘ f Bot Favorthe beveragescharged 
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victory for the whole Italian race. After a 
thousand years we, awakened, were again 
giving a tangible proof of our moral and 
spiritual valor. We were living again on 
warlike tradition. Our love of country had 
bloomed again. We felt our formidable 
weight in the future of a new Europe. New 
Italians rejoiced, for the 
Italian cities were once again rejoined to 
the country. Trento and Triest, as our 
race had wished so long, now were within 
the borders—-the natural which 
Dante had prophesied and defined in the 
fourteenth century. 

In every corner of the land the church 
bells rang, saluting the new day. 

War, so long and so taxing, had ended! 

It ended with a full undeniable victory 
of Italy in spite of the bankruptcy of Rus- 
sia and of the abominable work of slackers 
and professional destroyers of ideals. For 
me, every family wore the badge of a dear 
one dead or wounded. Widows and orphans 
of war were proud to show the symbols of 
sadness and glory. We were in Trento and 
Triest. Fiume was half conquered, while 
Dalmatia was still in the scale. 

Over Italy reigned almost supreme a spirit 
of pride and of serenity typical of those who 
have won. War had lasted longer than we 
thought, had diminished our wealth, had 
supposedly reduced to the minimum our 
future. 

Victory, however, warmed our 
and our souls. It exalted Italians and 
spurred them to higher work, honoring the 
dead as well as the living. From October 
to December, 1918, Italy seemed like a fac- 
tory working in full blast in complete ac- 
War had left beyond 
its inevitable griefs a deep poetical vein in 
our national life. No one sensed it better, 
no one seemed more of a part in it, than I. 

It was in this great historical moment 
immediately after a victory achieved with 
untold hardship that our young nation 
younger as a nation than America—with 
traditions not yet seasoned by age, in spite 
of having thrown into the ardent brazier of 
the conflict men and wealth, was treacher- 
ously deceived. Itsfundamental trustfulness 


generations of 


borders 


hearts 


cord with progress. 
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was played upon in the making of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

This is the awful toll that 
in the Great War —652,000 dea 
mutilated, 1,000,000 wounded. T 
in our country one single family which dur- 
ing the forty-one months of the war had not 
placed in the holocaust, on the altar of the 
country, a part of itself. I know every day, 
ten years later, that the mutilated, the 
wounded, the widows and orphans of war 
form a vast proportion of our population, 


Italy paid 


d, 450,000 
} 
I 


ere is not 


of the 


inspiring the respect and homage 
multitude. 

I never forget. We have gone throug! 
thousand phases of internal troubles, from 
aberrations to a purifying revolution, yet 
from Mount Stelvio to the sea, in our moun- 
tain cemeteries which the hand of time 
effaces—there remains the most 
powerful citadel of the fortune of our na- 
tion and of our people. I never forget. 

I had been the most tenacious believer 
in the war. I had fought with 
soul of Italian and soldier. | 
i I lived in the midst of the un- 
rest of after-war. But in every ¢ 
or sad, I have always had as a touchstone, 


slowly 





all my warm 





lived the joy 
of victory. 4 
vent, happy 
as a lighthouse, as a source of every advice 
and of deep wisdom, the me mory of the 
dead. They are from every region and from 
every walk 
under foreign yoke or emigrated to other 
countries. They gave their blood and were 


of life, even those who were 


willing to offer the supreme sacrifice for 
the mother country. Until the time 
a nation has the right of sitting with proud 
head among other nations, the surest sign 
the highest title of its no- 
e vital food needed to reach great- 
| always be given by those who laid 
ir blood and life for their immortal 


when 


of its strength, 
bility, tl 
ness, Wl 
down the 


country. 
These are the marks that war made upon 
one’s body, one’s mind and one’s soul. 
Above all, it gave to one, who was still 
young, an understanding of the essences of 
mankind. 





KAY FIGHT 
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into direct touch with those representatives 
of France and Italy who were directly re- 
sponsible, and secured a complete rein- 
statement of the French and Italian pork 
programs for January. This amounted to 
a total of 220,000,000 pounds. 

He cabled to the Grain Corporation to 
purchase 25,000 tons of pork products for 
the subsequent relief of liberated nations. 
He placed an additional 20,000 tons for the 
Belgians and suggested to the governments 
of Switzerland and Sweden that supplies 
which had been withheld from them could 
now be furnished. He asked Great Britain’s 
Food Minister, by cable: 


“Is an order being given by the British 
Government for 12,000 tons of pork prod- 
ucts in replacement of resales to Holland?”’ 


Each of the Allies had given its express 
agreement to replace with further American 
purchases such reéxport sales to neutrals, 
and with this agreement—as was indicated 
by the resale to Holland—Great Britain 
had shown no disposition to comply. 
Hoover added: 


‘The refusal of the British authorities to 
accept the cuts prepared in accordance 
with their declared programs for January 
and March cannot but precipitate a situa- 
tion which will do the most infinite dam- 
age.”’ 


To the Food Ministers of all Allied Gov- 
ernments he directed, on January second, 
the following: 


‘No guaranties of any character have 
ever been at any time required to produce 
foodstuffs for the supply of our own people. 
All guaranties have been solely for the 


purpose of creating surpluses for the Euro 


pean Allies 


‘Viewing the world’s food situation as 


maniiestiy no surplus, 


even of American production, if the import 


whole, there is now 


of food into enemy, neutral and liberated 


countries were released on a normal scale 
There would, in fact, be a shortage of some 
commodities ~— 

“With literally hundreds of millions of 





underfed human beings in the world, the 
spoilage and waste of a large quantity o 
food in the United States cannot for a mo 
ment be entertained, either by the Ame 
ican public or by the Allies.”’ 


The letter proceeds to inquire exactly 
Allies will need for 


presses the food com 


what foods the various 
the next six months; 
missioners of these countries to throw the 

influence toward aremoy al of the blockade, 


and concludes: 

“The President has directed me to pre- 
sent these recommendations as matters of 
the utmost urgency and the key to many 
settlements which are to be presently at- 
tempted.” 





President Wilson was now in Paris at the 
Peace Conference. On January eighth, in 
the midst of strenuous efforts to have the 


British renew their orders, or at least to re- 


place Belgian resales, Hoover addressed 


him, in a memorandum, thus: 


“The British position is that they have 
sufficient supplies to last them for some 
weeks and that they wish to reduce their 
stocks 

‘Tf there should be no remedy for this 
in the 


situation, we shall have a debacle 


Continued on Page 82 
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prre showed, from its very beginning 
A four years ago, that they considered the 
Chrysler, at the prices which then prevailed, the 
greatest motor car offering the world had seen 
up to that time. wy 


They recognized then, as they recognize now, 
' perfectly plain evidences of greater style- 
and-performance-value—distinct differences 
between the Chrysler and other offerings 
— which make Chrysler, in each of the four 
great price classes, actually the world’s lowest 


priced producer of quality cars. 


S 


In the early days Chrysler had not won from the public the 
great volume of production which prevails today, with its in- 


evitable lowering of overhead. 


> 


Chrysler had not then perfected the principle of Standard- 





ized Quality, which spreads the cost of each 
and every Chrysler car over four cars in four 


great motor car markets. 


4 


So Chrysler is more than ever, today, what 
the public judged it to be from the very first 
—in point of what it gives and what the owner 
gets, the soundest, finestand most saving motor 
carinvestmentavailable anywhere in the world 
In that respect its leadership is recognized 
now in Europe as well as in America. 
Sd 

No matter where you go, the very name Chrysler is spoken 
with a special emphasis, a special significance, a special warmth 
which indicates unmistakably the conviction that there is 
nothing offered which compares with Chrysler in first cost, 


last cost, and in supreme satisfaction. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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--and BLUE ke 


The ranks of “the boys in blue” may be thin- 
ning in Memorial Day parades-- but the blue 
of Middishade Blue Serge Suits gains many 
a recruit among the spectators. Whenever 
you see the M/ddishade label, you'll see a 
blue serge suit styled with smartness--priced 
at a figure specialization makes possible. 
Plain, stripe and unfinished. Look up a 
Middishade clothier--it’s worth while. 
THE MIDDISHADE CO., Inc., Makers, Philadelphia 
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Continued from Page 80 
American markets, and with the advances 
of several hundred million dollars now out 
standing from the banks to the pork- 
products industry, we shall not only be Pe 
cipitated into a financial crisis but shall 
betray the American farmer who “i en- 
gaged himself to these ends. The surplus 
is so large that there can be no absorption 
of it in the United States. 

“Mr. Norman Davis, Assistant Secre 
tary of the Treasury, and I have endeav- 
ored for the past six weeks to forfend this 
situation. We have suggested that the 
British Government should join with our- 
selves in the purchase of the necessary 
amount of fats at our assured price, to be 
resold to the liberated and enemay terri 
tories to prevent the above debacle, and 
this they have finally refused. : 

“With Mr. Davis, I have prepar ed the 
attached memorandum, and I would like 
to suggest that you present it to the Allied 
premiers at the earliest possible moment, as 
I cannot conceive that men of their visions 
will tolerate for one moment the action 
taken.” 


President Wilson at once presented this 
memorandum to the premiers. They could 
not be induced to accept its proposals. 
They said, in effect, that they were not to 
be held responsible for hase rica’s war sur- 
pluses; as for Germany, until she signed 
the peace treaty she must suffer. Hoover 
was meantime appointed Director General 
of Relief, to take charge of relief to the lib- 
erated countries of Europe, and kept mov- 
ing shipment after shipment of te to ports 
as close to Germany as the blockade al- 
lowed. He praceeded similarly to rim with 
food as yet unordered the other blockaded 
and famine-stricken nations of Central 
Europe. 

And he now carried directly to the British 
the question of those rep een ited pork agree- 
ments; appealing by cables, in letters, in 
endless conferences and in interminable 
interviews, there at Paris, to the British 
sense of fair play; reiterating Britain’s 
moral obligation to play fair with ‘“‘those 
fellows back on our American corn and hog 
farms’’—so he put it in one long interview 
at which I was present-—‘‘those Corn Belt 
farmers of ours who did what you asked 
them to do.” 





Looking for Lower Prices 


There was, considering the tensity of the 
situation, a remarkable lack of bitterness or 
personal enmity between those of us on 
the American side of the argument and 
those of the British with whom we were 
thus brought face to face. Our arguments 
sometimes became edged with a terrible 
frankness. One English representative, I 
remember, after hours of talk, said sud- 
denly: 

‘‘There’s no use. You want too much. 
You've got all our gold. You've got us 
in debt to you up to the hilt. Now you 
ask us to save your farmers, swollen with 
prosperity, by going more deeply into your 
debt. 

““We can’t do it. We have damned well 
got to break your markets or you will 
break us. We've paid you war prices for 
five years. Now the only moral obligation 
that we can see is to our own people. They 
are racked by taxation almost beyond their 
capacity to bear. Their debts are stupen- 
dous. Many of them are underfed. Our 
only obligation, as we see it, is to get food 
for them at the lowest price any market in 
the world can provide.” 

Englishmen are not much given to rolling 
up their pants and showing you their sore 
legs. So with this personal outburst we 
could readily sympathize, because we knew 
what he had been through. 

And it was doubtless exactly such senti- 
ments as his, muttered throughout Great 
Britain among the spe at the time of 
the Armistice, that had forced, in a sense, 
its re tie sentatives to that repudiation of 
American imports, so suddenly, so belat- 
edly animes. 
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The fact remained, however, that such a 
repudiation was unwise and unjust, and 
that certain English minor statesmen and 
one or more major figures on the British 
diplomatic scene were playing a far deeper 
game than at first appeared. 

They said they had from fifteen to sixteen 
weeks’ supply of fat reserves in store. Our 
information was that they had barely ten 
weeks’ store. Rac ing such ships a were 
available to the Argentine and to Australia 
for cheaper supplies, they frankly acknowl- 
But our information wa 
that in reality they were counting upor 
cheaper supplies primarily from us. By 
holding together the Allies in all purchases 
and refusing American pork for a while 
they had not overlooked the possibility of 
breaking the American market and ther 
coming back strongly as large buyers at the 
reduced price. The condition of their ship- 
ping and of their credits at the time wa 
certainly not sufficient to bring them food 
enough from such far-away sources a 
South America and Australia. 


edged the move 





Buy or Let Others Buy 








That a drive for credits, rt ] ly, en- 
tered into the British tude toward 
American pork is unquestior y true 
They had been paying for the food bought 
from us by money borrowed from ou 





Treasury. With the end of hostilities our 
} 
1 





Treasury had announced a dem: t 

of foreign credits. Now Britain wanted 
more money loaned her She needed more 
money.some for food, some for other facto 
in reconstruction. And it was beyond 
doubt the intention of some of her states- 


men to apply pressure upon our Food Ad- 


linistration for the loan of more money 





from our Treasur 

That and certain othe nteresting 
pects of the controversy w ¢ ( ted 
tne following excerpts fron A r ette 


1 memoranda that accumulated in the 


files of our Government. 








ine following message Was 
Hoover to Sir John Beale, British repre 
sentative on the Supreme Council of 
Supply and Relief in Paris, under date 
Jar e.t 
lar tT it ! 

. 7 
ne ) S ent 
oth ‘ nee. TI 

the messag 

** Dear John I cannot help but fee 





that there is a certain moral obligation 
resting upon the Allies to join us in a 
liquidation of these obligatior s. More par- 
icularly do we feel that because of the 
programs laid down by the Meat Executive 
and ratified by the Inter-Allied Food Coun- 
cil for our guidance, we created raw mate 
rials, facilities and manufactured products 
and in so doing, undertook large moral obli 
gations to our farmers. 

‘The only one of these obligations which 
we are unable to liquidate ourselves alone 


m pork products, which are perishable 


1 . 

I fe . . . that we are justified in asking 
for — 1t action on this matter. February 
orders must be telegraphed before the 





twenty-fifth instant, and I do hope you 
ill give me an early indication. Yours 
faithfully, HERBERT HOOVER.” 





No answer. On January twenty-fifth, to 
the British Food Ministry, Lendon, there 
came from Hoover this secret message: 


“The time has urgently arrived when the 
British Food Ministry—in Justice to the 
American farmer, who has, at so great 
effort . . . complied with the urgent 
from the United Kingdom for the 
provision of an adequate SuUppl\ f 
} 


peyond any com- 


requests 


/ 


produced t hese fats far 
wre cial justification of his norma] market 

hould either 

“1. Acce pt the moral obligationa knowl- 
edged by many of its members and make 
such purchases for the month of February 
as will protect the American farmers’ prices 
under the arrangements by which the 


Continued on Page 84 
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(5 VOD street pavements are one of the most important 
J of modern civic improvements. Nothing else your 
city does is so promptly reflected in added safety,. com- 
fort and convenience for you and other citizens as is 
street improvement. 

he visitor’s impression of your town also turns largely 
upon the adequacy and condition of your streets. No 
other public utility is so forced upon his attention. Your 
streets are certain to be either praised or condemned. 


They cannot be ignored! 


Of what avail are fine public buildings, beautiful parks, 
modern stores, attractive residential sections, if wide, safe 
arteries of trafhe do not connect them? The modern, 


progressive city is known first by its streets! 


dangerous congested streets holding back 


your town? If your streets are still horse 


Are narrow, 
and buggy 
It will 
never be cheaper to widen them—if your town grows. 


A ] 


streets, now is the time to start improvement. 


pl modern pavement, designed for motor 
trafic, soon pays for itself. 


1 1 
| . 


KHOW wh it to do to start the Move 


for | etter streets in your town or city, write the 
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| more than one-quarter of a cent a pound. 
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American packer is compelled to prepare 


these products at a profit to himself of not 


“2. Or, on the other hand, the whole 
market of Europe should be thrown open to 
the American farmer without restrictions, 
and the governmental’’— Allies —‘‘ buying 
agencies in the United States be immedi- 
ately withdrawn. F 

“I cannot imagine any situation that 
will cause more criticism than for the Brit- 
ish Government at a later stage, through 
consolidated buying agencies like the Allied 
Provisions Export Commission to enter 
the American market and acquire large 
quantities of produce at a depreciated 
price, this price being the result of a main- 
tained artificial commercial condition.” 


A reply came from Sir John Beale to 
Hoover, on January twenty-eighth. A sec- 
ond letter, from Hoover to Beale, had 
meantime been sent, concluding: ‘‘The 
situation has been under discussion now for 
nearly two months, and as grievous as is the 
wrong done to millions of people who have 
exerted themselves on behalf of the Allies, I 
have not any doubt that our people are 
strong enough to stand this and many other 
financial shocks.’’ Here are excerpts from 
the Beale response: 


“Definite and repeated announcements 
of the United States Treasury of their de- 
termination to demobilize, immediately, 
the wartime financial arrangements, have 
greatly added tothe difficulties of Food Con- 
trollers on both sides of the Atlantic. 

It must be remembered that our exces- 
sive’’—pork—‘‘stocks are the result of 
large purchases which helped the United 
States position in the later months of 
1918. . . . I must remind you that re- 
sales’’—-to neutrals or enemy countries 
“‘do not necessarily bring us dollars and 
that the possibility of replacement of pur- 
chases may still have to depend on the ac- 
tion of your Treasury. j 

‘““We acknowledge with gratitude the 
success of your country’s efforts to provide 
food and deeply and sincerely regret that 


| the otherwise satisfactory change in the 


situation should have placed the United 
State s producers in such difficulties. 

‘“‘But, if I may speak frankly, the first 
step seems to me to be so secure that the 
United States Treasury will continue the 
whole-hearted coéperation in the general 
effort which has had such splendid results 
in the past. eo 


Credit Not Asked For 


The following was sent by Hoover to 
Beale, on January twenty-ninth: 


‘The real issue is whether the British 
Ministry will meet what we must conceive 
to be an obligation to complete the pur- 
chase of the January-February program of 
fats that was supplied to us, and which our 
farmers and packers have prepared for 
you. 

“IT can imagine that you contemplated, 
when asking for ‘Son programs, that the 
United States Treasury would finance them 
as in the past, and if our Treasury refuses, 
I can understand your feeling of release 
from the obligation. Our Treasury informs 
me that no application for finance for food 
has been made by the United Kingdom.” 


This passage of arms reflects another 
outbreak of opposing ideas, at the moment 
successfully mediated, on the home front, 
back in the States. On January second, 
Carter Glass, Secretary of the Treasury, 


| had written to Edgar Rickard, Hoover's 


right-hand man ever since the days in Bel- 
gium and now acting for him at the Wash- 
ington office of the Food Administration. 

Glass told Rickard that foreign credits 
were about to be discontinued and asked if 
there were any final matters of food finance 
to be taken into account. Rickard, having 
taken counsel with Hoover by cable, replied 
to Glass on January thirteenth: 


“Our strong view is that, for the present, 
the principle of extended credit should be 
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adopted by the Treasury to all government 

who already have received loans from the 
United States. The British 

have already given acute example of thé 
danger involved in indirect credit. 

If our prices break in consequence, we sha 

have established a price level for our com- 
modi‘ies below the cost to our produc- 
ers. . . . Credit freely given to Allies for 
food will greatly reduce this danger.” 


Glass sent the following message to Rick- 
ard, on January sixteenth: 


“If Great Britain can dispense with the 
foodstuffs in question, I am clear that the 
Treasury should not make loans to induce 
her to take them. It is the view of the 
Treasury that a fall of food prices, while 
causing some loss of profit to the raisers and 
packers of food, would be a benefit to the 
general community and have a stimulating 
effect on industry.” 


A Poor Excuse 


To which, on January twenty-fourth, 
Rickard replied: 


“‘T am instructed to state, in accordance 
with cables received from Mr. Hoover 
that . . . a withdrawal of foreign pur- 
chases for one month would not mean that 
prices would take a normal level; but, duc 
to the large proportion of exports, it would 
mean that the price of hogs to the Amer- 
ican farmer would decline $5.00 a hundred 
from the level of $17.50 

‘The withdrawal of the British Govern- 
ment from the hog market for the month of 
January does not mean that their people 
have ceased consumption of pork, but 
merely that they will return to the market 
at a later date, and presumedly at an arti- 
ficially depressed price. 

‘Happily, Mr. Hoover was able to repai: 
the withdrawal of the British orders 
January by securing some partial amelic 
tion of blockade conditions and increased 
shipments to neutrals. Had it not been for 
these unsupported January orders, it 
probable that a price level 35 per cent be- 
low present prices would have been estab 
lished, and this will take place in February 
unless a solution can be found. 

“*No one has been more solicitous during 
the entire period of the war to secure mod- 
erate prices to consumers than has the 
Food Administration, but to secure low 
price levels at total injustice to the Amer r- 
ican farmer and possibly including the col- 
lapse of financial institutions and batons 
organizations in the United States is some- 
thing one cannot approach without fear. 

‘“We are not interested in supporting the 
profits of the packing industry in any way 
We are interested in preventing injustice to 
American farmers by the play of intern: 
tional action excusing itself as lacking co- 
operation from the American Treasury. . . . 

** Advances for February and March fron 

he United States Treasury to Allied Gov- 
ernments, probably not exceeding, in the 
final balance, more than forty to fifty m 

lion dollars, would save the American swine 
producer that amount in February alone.” 


A message from Glass to Rickard, Janu- 
ary twenty-ninth, indicated that, as far as 
helping Great Britain fulfill her February 
program for American pork was concerned, 
he was ready to support Hoover, and con- 
clude d: 


““T would add that the Treasury had not 
received from the British Government, 
since the last credit was established early i 
December, any request for additional credit 
to be applied to the purchase of meats and 
fats.” 


It was this information that Hoover 
communicated somewhat brusquely to Sir 
John Beale on January twenty-ninth, ir 
response to the protestations in Beale’s 
letter of January twenty-eighth. Then 
despairing for the moment of inducing the 


British to take up their February obliga- 
tions in full, he concentrated his efforts on a 
large tonnage of American pork which they 


had in the meantime sold to Holland, and 
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which they were definitely bound, by Tre: 


ury agreements, to replace by purchase 


was that, with the war over, the | 
naturally wished to decrease their reserv 
tocks of food and proceeded to sell it to the 
neutrals, thus again reducing the purchas- 


Ur ited States. 





‘e of this responsi ility to make 
ling purchases in the Unite 
~ igainst a immediate sale 
f stocks was made after many evasior 


and delays. It bound the British to fo 


the same principle in all their future 





esales. Then the fight for the February 
began all over again. Already, 

with tremendous advance orders placed 
ually to himself, in the name of the 
United States Grain Corporation, Hoover 
reased such advance orders still further, 
and also carried full stores of fats for the 
Belgians. With the same promise—that 
Ly Sl is should be sold to Germany as 
oon as the market was open he per- 
uaded the Italians to increase their Febru- 


pork purchases by some 44,092,000 





pounds. 

Striking right : 
placing additional quantities of fats with 
eutrals and in getting most of it through to 
hem, despite every possible hindrance and 


d left, he sueceeded in 





restriction on the part of the Allies, particu- 
arly the French, who were alarmed lest 

me part trickle through to Germany. 
\nd he got the American Army to continue 
irchases on the basis of anticipated needs. 
Thus the February price of hogs was 
maintained at $17.64 a hundredweight. 


ut storage stocks now had risen to a 














eight never before even approached at 

it time of the year. Such orders as had 
een secured to carry the February surplus 
yuld not, it was plain, be induced again in 
March. The only possible way out now 


was to break the blockade on Germany, at 
vhich Hoover had been toiling unceasing! 


rhe British were becoming less obdurate 
he idea of feeding Germany in accord- 
‘e with the promise in the Armistice 
eement three months before. The British 
ame frightened of Bolshevism in Ger- 
any. Notsothe French. Nor was it now 
y French objections which stood prin- 
pally in the way of provisioning Germany. 
Germany, baffled, had also turned ob- 
he She had gold to pay for food, but 
e French did not want that gold paid out 
to America; the French had that gold ear- 
marked for reparations. Germany had 


ps to rent the Allies in consideration of 





the food a certain portion of those boats 
would bring her. In accordance with 
Hloover’s early suggestion, the Allies, at the 

cond Armistice conference— Treves, Jan- 
uary sixteenth—had proposed that Ger- 
many hand over for use a designated 


number of ships from her merchant fleet on 


For Economic Ends 






1 back and haggled. Prom- 
Now her 
enemies wanted to rent her shipping fleet 

| I She doubted 
on, as subsequent demands 


wed--that “‘loaning”’ her ships would be 


“1 food, she still 


was starving. 





t ist that she would ever see of them. 
She held back, evaded, finally refused. 
The lreves Conterence closed i dead 

The Frer w insisted that the Allies 

der existing imstances, | 

meant America—loan Germany 

mone with w h to buy food. Since t! 
neant pouring more American money int 
I and unnecessarily, as the country 
1estlo Germany, ot yusly had re 

f own and could p: n gold 

( supye ) ild not i t 

iered 





\ A ( 
God or 
mar nue to 





e neut we Nave 
food. The Frer n the atte t 
compel us to loan money to Germany 
the feeding of Germany, have defeate 
every step so far for getting Germar ( 
food which we have been promising then 


r} blockade a t neut ar 

uuthwest bye ised today pure f 
economic end whe ole justif t 
was lor the protection and furtherance 


' 
military operations, which Justificatior 
now gone. 


“TI can see no hone of securing the re 
I zg 


moval of these restrictions except by a di- 
rect and strong intervention through your 
self and mandatory orders given by tl 
Supreme War Council.” 


A conference at Spa, on February sixt 
yielded nothing but further futile wrangling 
between German and Allied spokesmen. 
How much food, asked the Germans, for 
how many ships? . . . That would not be 
enough. And so on. 


Obstacles in the Way 


Hoover, in Paris, proposed that, all other 
chemes of finance proving unacceptable to 
some one or another of tne powers, the 
Germans might open credits in South Amer- 


ica. The French objected. To send German 





en saries to South Ameri iid, 
might breed dangerous and tica 





res 

‘I cannot believe,”’ said Hoover grimly, 
‘that two Germans, carefully searched, 
could possibly upset the political equilib- 
rium of the world any more than it is at 
present unbalanced.”’ 

February nineteenth he sent a memoran- 
dum to the American Commission to Nego- 
tiate Peace: 


‘The Supreme W: 
recommendation for a monthly 


Germany of 200,000 tons of ce 


Council 





passed my 

to 
and 
70,000 tons of fats, as basic consideration 
for the use of her merchant marine. All 
these things were agreed to some months 
ago and the ships are now coming in. 

But: 

‘‘Up to date not a single pound of food 
has been delivered toGermany. . . . The 





French have placed every possible obstack 


in finance and we are totally unable to 








proceed. . . . They demand that we 
partie te in credits to Germany, these 
credits to form part of the ultimate indem 
a. ae % 

“The uses to which this blockade on 


} 


foodstuffs is being put are absolutely im 
moral. They are entirely foreign to the 
whole purpose of the war, and I do not feel 
that we can, with any sense of national 
honor and dignity, longer continue to en 
dure this situatior , 

‘“‘T have been set up, with the consent a 
approval of the Allied Governments, as the 
central figure in the amelioration of the food 
pply of Europe as a whole, including 
enemy countries. I have as yet accom- 
plished nothing except so far as I have been 
able to draw on United States resources, 
which I have poured in to the last penny of 
our ability. The time has come when 
we should make some public declaration 
that will save the henor of the United 
States in this situation.” 


er conference with the Gern 





was held at Spa, March fourt} Not 
came of it But Hoover's resolute con 
munications to President Wilson, to the 


Commissioner ind 


the Supreme Economic Co 





earmarks of a coming Americar 


atu! 
d had provoked bitter di issior l} 
tuation now came to a head P 
neeting ol the Supreme War ¢ 
Monsie Pichon’s room at the Qu 8) 
t three p.M., March eight 1919 
\ Une eading Allied statesm«e vere 
t t ( le men eau yrow ilng net i rye 


Lloyd George, boyish and alert: Wilson, 
worn and anxious; Foch, Lord Robert 


zansing and Hoover 


Continued on Page 88 
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IN 360 HOLES OF GOLF 


a single Kro-Flite- 
Golf Ball comes through with 


scarcely a mark on it! 


S YOU hear, from time to time, examples of the astounding num- 
ber of holes played with individual Kro-Flite balls, bear in min 
this important fact—Kro-Flite has not sacrificed a yard of dis 

tance to gain this tremendous durability. It is one of the world’s longest 
balls. It is also the world’s toughest ball, as Mr. Leon Mendleson, of 


Albany, N. Y., will testify. 


Over the Sacandaga Park course, Mr. Mendleson played 360 holes 
Aver iil 


between 96 and 100 strokes per round, Mr. Mendleson hit this one bal! 


of golf on twenty consecutive days with a single Kro-Flite 





about 1,965 times. To quote from his letter, “The ball has hardly a mark 


on it.” 


We have a complete file of letters received last year, telling us of 


outstanding instances of Kro-Flite’s durability—ranging from 19 
holes to 507 holes played with a single Kro-Flite 
AND AS FOR DISTANCE... 
Last year—the longest drive of 1927 —425 yards was le wit Kro-! Ry 
ball And we have another file of letters from enthusiastic Kro-Flite use 
last vear, made the longest drives of their golfing careers wit " i 
ball. Try the Kro-Flite Let vo Protessi or S} ts De r supply yo 
Perhaps you, too, will make a record playing 
e 
ache —" 
GUARANTEED €aACh [§ cents 
jo) 2 i¢ 
We absolutely guarantee re AG Sp g & Bre 
placement of any Kro-Flit Ss Nas S , \ . 
ball which is cut through or suki Mianaak dinnall tis , att tunel 
becomes unplayable fron Your Game Begins before You § P 
any cause in holes of 
play But we honestly believe Nam 
that every Kro-Flite is good 
for many more holes than 72 Street 
for itis practically indestruc Cit 


tible 
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_.. the Secret of 


Hotter than City Gas 


Here, at last, is an oil stove hotter than city 
ga the New Florence Kerosene Pressure 
Stove. It has every advantage of city gas 








including its safety. 

Chis revolutionary range not only burns 
kerosene as a fuel but requires only kero- 
sene for starting. Yet, if you wish, you 
gasoline equally well and 


can burn 
without anv adjusting. 
itissimplicity itself, absolutely 
safe. most economical; the stove 
you have long wanted. 























Florence stoves are now finished in beautiful 
two-tone gray; also in black. 








Constant Hot Water 


The cost of having constant hot water with this newest 
of all heaters is so low that it is almost nominal. 
Kerosene is the fuel and the heater is controlled by a 
thermostat with pilot light. Light it and forget it except 
foran occasional filling of fuel tank. This new Florence 
is a complete unit including insulated storage tank. 
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THE 


Your MODERN KITCHEN 


N? woman wants to spend more time in the 
, kitchen than she has to. particularly in 


torrid weather. And all women—all the family 


revel in the comfort of a constant supply of 


hot water. Florence products provide the per- 
fect answer to both problems. 

The Florence Oil Range gives quick, intense 
heat for cooking when—and only when—it is 
needed. It is without odor and witheut smoke; 


absolutely safe and most economical. Kerosene 
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is about the cheapest of all fuels and always 
easy to obtain, 

\ constant supply of hot water is yours when 
you have a Florence Automatic Water Heater in 
your kitchen or cellar. It requires no attention 
on your part and the cost of kerosene is only a 
few cents a day. 

Do not postpone a day longer the happiness 
of a modern Florence kitchen. What else could 


possibly afford your family more real satisfaction? 

















When You Use 
“The Baker’s Arch” 









Notice the curved corners of 
the Baker's Arch” at the top 


of the Florence Oven shown 







in the circle below Phe, 





prevent heat pockets when hot 


air is directed upward by the 







patent d heat distributors 





Food never burns on the bot- 


tom, but is browned evenly a 











over, You can bake anvthing 





—hetter—in a Florence Oven. 













This photograph shows a modern kitchen containing the famous 
Florence “F Model” Oil Range that cooks with focused heat: 
and a Florence Automatic Water Heater that 


attention on your part, a constant supply of hot water. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY, BOSTON 
Division Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Baltimore, 


Dallas. Detroit. New Orleans, Atlanta, Columbus, Kansas City. 
W. French, London 


In Great Britain, E. 





assures. with no 








Getting 


SATURDAY 





of your 


JOB 


All of us can 
do it, according 
to this star 


SALESMAN 
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\ t f Nujol 
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y? il 
Keeps hasty 1 ind indifferent 
t War # the 
hange of wate | t 
| Noy ¢ lv n nt inv ex¢ 


of body poisons (we all have them) from 
forming, but also aids in their disposal. 


t 


Whatever your job is—vou need health 


rgy to ride it. Take a tip from 
this star salesman and take Nujol regu- 


larly. Yi u'll he am 


clear-headed and all ’round efficient 


azed to find how much 


you feel. Keep up this treatment faith- 
fully f ; months and you'll feel like a 
million dollars. And you will have taken 
the first ste p toward getting it. 


Isn’t Nujol worth trving? It was per 
Nujol Laboratories of the 
Standard Oil ¢ ompany (New Je rsey). It 


couldn’t _possibl 


fected by the 
y hurt you, anyway. 
Nujol contains no drugs or medicine.) 
And if you’re like other people, it will do 


yvoua world of gO" rd. 


Be sure you get the genuine. 


MEN aren’t the ONLY ones 








i EN being socially active is a 
4 strenuous business nowadays. 

[The modern woman manages to do a 
thousand and one things all at once 
why does she look younger than ever? 
More exercise, f Better 
lief. sensible clothing. And 
regular habits with Nujol. 


f women have found that the 


one thing. 


iy yr the uu 
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I summarize from the minutes of the 
Supreme War Council now 
Lord Robert Cecil presented Hoover's reso- 
lution: To relax the blockade and to per- 
mit Germany to pay for food with the 
boats, gold and foreign securities in her pos- 
session. The resolution provided, further, 
for five months’ provisioning under these 
terms. 

Monsieur Clémentel spoke for the French. 
A month at a time, he protested, would be 
enough. Germany should be told, more- 
over, that she might have food only in ex- 
change for raw materials. If she must eat, 
let her work for it and pay in goods. 

Foch spoke. Erect, military, he declared 
that to pass this resolution would be equiv- 
alent to disarming the Allies. 

Hoover rose to reply. He said that 
actual starvation would overtake the Ger- 
man people within a few weeks; that unless 
the Allies fulfilled at once their Armistice 
promise to Germany and gave her food, the 
Allies would, within sixty days, have no 
established German Government with which 
to deal. He emphasized the fact that the 
honor of his own Government, as to prom- 
ises made, and its standing before the tri- 
bunal of future world opinion, was at stake. 

Lloyd George arose. He said that the 
Germans had accepted our Armistice con- 
ditions, which were sufficiently severe, and 
they had complied with the majority of 
these conditions. But so far not a single 
ton of food had been sent into Germany. 
Their fishing fleet had even been prevented 
from going out to catch a few herrings. 
They were being allowed to starve while at 
the same time hundreds of thousands of 
tons of food were lying at Rotterdam, wait- 
ing to be taken up the waterways into Ger- 
many. The Allies, Lloyd George exclaimed, 
were sowing hatred for the future; they 
were piling up agony, not for the Germans 
but for themselves. 

Clemenceau and others for the French 
objected. The debate continued for many 
weary hours. It was finally agreed that 
German representatives be called to Brus- 
sels the week following, there to hear condi- 
tions read to them by just one man—a 
British admiral. 


before me. 


First Smash the Blockade 


Hoover's entire hope for a clearance of 
the American surplus for March and the 
months following now rested on this con- 
ference. His troubles had been compli- 
cated by a further and final ruction on 
the home front. On February eleventh 
President Wilson, sitting in conference with 
the Allied premiers at Paris, had been 
handed a cable from Glass, his Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Glass wired: 


“Mr. Hoover is naturally impressed with 
the international phases of the food situa 
tion and with the problem of fulfilling the 
moral obligations he feels he is under to 
food producers and securing the best possi- 
ble prices for our food products in foreign 
markets. I am convinced that the broader 
national aspects of the question are far 
more important. rs 

“‘T have submitted this cable to the 
Cabinet and they unanimously recom- 
mend immediate removal of artificial food 


prices. 


i 


The cabinet suggested further, by cable, 
that with the immediate discontinuance of 
all price stabilization Congress appropriate 
money to indemnify producers, packers and 
To which Hoover, 








dealers for their losses. 


addressing Wilson, replied: 


‘In order to do this, Congress would 
have to make provision in advance for 
liquidating payment to probably 15,000,000 
individuals in the United States. Unless 
this advance provision were made there 
would be a most disastrous financial col- 
lapse. Furthermore, taking a world view 
over the next four months, while some drop 
in prices might follow removal of control, 
the world situation on the few remaining 
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commodities is such that even higher prices 
! 


than the present might rule.” 


In other words, to smash the system now 
with the blockade still intact, would be to 
bring on a crash in American prices and 
financial ruin to millions of Americans who 
were depending upon controlled prices until 
there came a more general opening of the 
markets of the world. 

On the other hand, first to smash the 
blockade and open these markets, then to 
scrap the system of price control, would 
avoid such disaster. With open markets 
the hitherto thwarted demand for our food 
stuffs would sustain prices naturally, wit! 
out artificial control, and probably even 
raise them. 

Glass and the cabinet were speaki 
what they considered to be the interest of 
the American consumer and American ger 
eral finance. Hoover was speaking in be 
half of the men who had provided all that 
food, and to whom he had given his per- 
sonal promises. He saw, too, that a present 
collapse, such as the cabinet now so insist 
ently proposed, could react, with the block 
ade intact, neither to the benefit of Amer- 
ican bankers and financiers in general nor to 
the ultimate benefit of the American con- 
sumer. In the crash that would be certain 
to follow, all ranks, all callings, he held, 
would suffer losses far beyond the possible 
compensations of a haphazard indemnity. 





An Agreement Reached 


Confident now, from inside advices, that 
the Brussels Conference would result in 
immediate relaxation of the deadlock, he 
fought desperately for time. He wanted, if 
possible, to continue price control through- 
out March. The very last of the spring pig 
crop, for which he had given assurances to 
American farmers, would not reach Europe 
until that time. He knew, though, that if 
he could continue price control until the 
blockade was penetrated and the supplies 
moved in, prices would then stand alone, 
his long fight would be won, his obligations 
to the farmers, packers and dealers would 
finally be fully and honorably discharged. 
President Wilson indicated that he would 
take no action for the time being. 

To that conference at Brussels, on March 
thirteenth, went Hoover. Also, to the 
Brussels Conference went Henry M. Robin- 
son, shipping adviser; Thomas W. Lamont 
and George Whitney, United States finan- 
cial representatives; Hugh Gibson, dip- 
lomatic adviser; Lewis Strauss and my- 
self, of the Hoover staff. This was the 
American representation. The entire Allied 
delegation totaled thirty-one. 

Edler von Braun, a somber, heavy man 
with bristling hair, was chief spokesman 
for the Germans. A British admiral pre- 
sided—Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, severe and 
precise. He opened the meeting abruptly. 
There were the terms offered. Had the 
Germans abided by the terms of the Armi- 
stice? 

Von Braun, his eyes fixed at a spot on the 
table, his answer apparently addressed to 
no one, curtly replied “‘ Yes.” 

Around him were grouped his fellow rep- 
resentatives, sixteen in number, a pitiable 
lot. Most of them had been officers, mors 
than one had moved in military sp] 
as conquerors, down the corridors of thi 
Astoria. Now, haggard, clad in 


ilian clothing of makeshift texture, 


endor, 


very Hotel 
misfit ci 
the doors guarded by Belgian soldiers to see 
that the Belgian populace did them no 
harm, they sat slumped on their chairs, 
defeated, suing for food. 

With voices subdued by a terrible hope 
lessness and detachment, they 
quite casually that child mortality 
many had trebled in the past three months 
Might they not have an enlargement of 
certain proposed imports—of condensed 
milk, for instance? 

‘I regret that the world’s shipping does 


not make this possible,”’ said Admiral 
He read a one-page typed mem- 
} 


] 


remarked 


in Ger 





e 


Wemyss. | 
orandum. Germany was to hand over her 


Continued on Page 90 
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New Spark Plugs 
Are Real Economy 


The pronounced saving in oil 
and gas pays for new spark 
plugs in a few months driving 


It is easy to understand why you should install 


new spark plugs once a year. They quickly 
save their cost in gas and oil, and improve car 
performance. Here is how your engine 


operates 


The gaseous mixture from the carburetor is 
drawn into each cylinder by the downward 
stroke of the piston, then compressed by the 
upward stroke and ignited by the spark plug 


The compressed gas burns with great rapidity 

it does not “explode’’—and expands to many 
times its former volume, forcing down the 
piston and developing the power. 


The full, efficient spark, delivered at the firing 
points of the spark plug, assures rapid and 
complete burning of the gas, with maximum 
expansion, and full power. 


But if the spark is weak the burning is much 
slower and only partially complete. 


Unburned gas is wasted through the exhaust. 
Some is condensed and works by the pistons 
to dilute the oil in the crankcase. Power is lost. 


Engine performance is seriously impaired 


For these reasons it is real economy to install 
new spark plugs every 10,000 miles, or once 
a year. 


No matter how well a spark plug is made it is 
bound to deteriorate under the tremendous 
stress imposed by modern engines. 


The higher compression actually delivers 
hammer-like blows. The excessive heat im- 
poses terrific strains. Destroying chemical 
reactions take place. 


That spark plugs continue to function under 
the extreme conditions to which they are sub- 
jected is a tribute to the great advance in spark 
plug design and manufacture. 


And in this advancement Champion has always 
played the major part—always pioneered and 
anticipated the requirements of engine de- 
signers. 









Champion—in the Blue 

Box—for all cars other 

than Model T Ford, and 

for trucks, tractors and 

stationary engines— 
75c. 
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The Proud Privil 


ege of 


Oufselling 
throughout the world 





aie BLY not more than ten 
American products have earned 
the proud privilege of outselling all 


others throughout the world—and 


in the forefront of 


»%- this fortunate list 


* t ~ . 
‘ are Champion 


“igs ne 7 b 


«if Se Champion 
— Spark Plugs 


Spark Plugs. 


have won this world- 


wide dominance as the result of 


perfectly plain, easily recognizable 
structural and Operative superior- 
ities which make Champion the 


better spark plug. 





— 
wae SBS: ae __. 


Champion is the better spark plug 


because it has an exclusive silliman- 
ite insulator specially treated to 
withstand the much higher temper- 
atures of the modern high-compres- 
sion engine. Also a new patented 
solid copper gasket-seal that re- 
mains absolutely gas-tight under 
high compression. Specia! analysis 
electrodes which assure a fixed spark- 


gap under all driving conditions. 


It is for these reasons that you can 
buy dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs with every assurance of better 


and more eco- wig. 
ical Se <n 
nomical Car ppween in ares 
lhe a ay : 
operation. eS — 





park Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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merchant fleet at once. The Allies would at 
once deliver, as Germany’s first month’s ra- 
tion, 661,000,000 pounds of bread grains 
and 154,000,000 pounds of fats; this ar- 
rangement to be continued until the next 
harvest, provided Germany continued to 
abide by the Armistice. 

The Germans accepted. The confer- 
ence--a short one—adjourned. The terms 
accepted were those for which Hoover had 
worked so hard and long. And he settled 
that milk question in favor of the Germans. 
Finally, almost at the last possible moment, 
when the structure that he had erected had 
seemed almost certain to collapse, he had 
won. 

Weeks before, I had said to him: ‘‘ What 
if the Allies don’t replace their orders and 
open the blockade? What will happen to 
you, and to us, with all this food on the 
water and nothing to pay for it?” 

For the first time in weeks I saw a really 
genuine grin on his face. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘all the money that all 
of us have in the world would not be a drop 
in the bucket in paying for it; and if we 
are going bankrupt, it certainly will be a 
big bust.” 

Of another day about that time, Oswald 
Garrison Villard—whose publication, the 
Nation, does not think well of Hoover 
has since written: ‘‘His attack on the 

sritish rubber trust was unsound and emo- 
tionalized, but, I repeat, it must be written 
in golden letters to his credit that his emo- 
tions are deeply moved, as one should ex- 
pect a Quaker’s to be, by suffering any- 
where. I was with him at the Hotel Crillon 
on that day in March, 1919, when he got 
the French to agree with the English and 
the Americans to permit the German fish- 
ing fleet to get fish for the starving women 
and children. It was a joy to hear him tell 
of his final success after four months of 
effort.” 

The conferences of which Mr. Villard 
here speaks were among those leading up to 
the concessions at Brussels. Even after 
Brussels, it must be understood, the block- 
ade was not completely lifted. That did 
not take place until after the signing of the 
peace treaty. But there at 
March thirteenth, enemy territory 
opened to our products, and from that time 
forth the restrictions to Hoover’s general 
relief program throughout all Europe were 
progressively reduced. 


3russels, on 


was 


In Less Than No Time 


On March thir« 
President Wilson had yielded to cabinet 
pressure, ordering discontinuance of all 
Food Administration price control as of 
March sixth. But that was all right, for by 
then we knew, as certainly as one could 
know anything, what the outcome of the 
Brussels Conference would be. The mar- 
kets of Europe were reopening. Our food- 
stuffs were needed everywhere. With open- 
ing, eager markets, prices could henceforth 
ye permitted to arrange themselves. 

The first relief ship had left New York 
six days after the Armistice. All this time 
they had kept coming. When Hoover sat 
down across the table from those German 
delegates there at Brussels, four months 
it was with the knowledge that he 
had sixty-five ships of food sailing the At- 
lantic Ocean, Mediterranean, Black and 
Baltic Seas, bound for seventeen different 


, ten days before Brussels, 


later, 


European ports. 

As soon as the first German ship left port 
to be turned over to the Allies, Hoover 
started moving foodstuffs long stored at 
the borders of Germany down her rivers to 
her starving people. He diverted, more- 
over, by ships elsewhere bound, 
sending the West Colfax, flying the Amer- 
ican flag, directly into Hamburg harbor on 
March twenty-fifth, and following her with 
ship after These 
first boats discharged their cargoes before 
the gold had been delivered. They were re- 
ceived with joy and wonder by a population 
who could now hardly believe that the 
llies re ally meant to ke ep their word and 


, 


wireless, 


ship bearing supplies. 
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send them food. Germany gladly paid 
gold for it as soon as her gold stocks could 
be banked at Brussels. 

Hoover dealt similarly with the other 
starving people of Europe. There was a 
long, involved conference, I remember, in 
the Supreme Economic Council, about get- 
ting food to what used to be Austria 
Czecho-Slovakia. It was all beautifully 
arranged, finally, that one country was to 
patrol the River Elbe at this point and an- 
other at that point, and so on, so that the 
ships might be safe from the hordes of hun- 
gry people. They asked: ‘‘And now, Mr. 
Hoover, how long will it require, do you 
estimate, to have the food ships start up 
the river?” 

Hoover said: “I have had them going 
there for two weeks.” 

Most of the food that he moved into 
enemy and other hunger-stricken territory 
throughout March and April from 
those which, through the Grain 
Corporation, he had long since procured, 
largely at his own personal risk and re- 
sponsibility. 


was 


stoc ks 


A Story That Might Have Been 
During the Armistice year his relief 
importations from America to Europ 
totalled in value $870,000,000. Of this, a 
large part was taken in cash. To Germany 
alone, between the relaxation of the block- 
ade in March and the beginning of the 1919 
harvest, was delivered 2,460,000,000 pounds 
of foods, including 385,800,000 pounds of 
fats and milk. In excess of $250,000,000 in 
gold and securities came out of Germany to 
cover the long line of shipments that en- 
tered all her ports. 

I have down as directly 
plainly as possible exactly what happened 
when, within barely seven weeks after thi 
victorious conclusion of the war, our asso 
ciates in the war abruptly repudiated orders 
and pledges, which repudiation, had not 
Hoover fought would 
meant immediate, undeserved and almost 
illimitable disaster to hundreds of thousands 
of our farmers. 

The slightest public knowledge, 
of the threat under which, in the early 
months of 1919, our farmers and farm 
banks stood, might well have been enoug! 
to precipitate disaster. I 
publishing these facts, to make grateful 
acknowledgment 


American 


here set and 


victoriously, have 


indeed, 


wish, in 


now 


to those accredited cor- 


respondents newspapermen 


who knew the whole situation in confidence, 
of the 


which they never broke. That is one 
finest things about those desperately 
months. Hoover had their constant ¢ 
and not one of them printed a word. But 
what a story it would have been! And what 
a tragedy if printed then! 

Now that there is no useful purpose to be 
served by secrecy, I have told all I know 


without reservation. The facts are as | 


have here set them down—documented. 
They shed light, I hope without heat, in a 
number of directions. As to Hoover’s atti- 
tude toward agriculture, for instance--a 
question now much discussed; and with 
more heat than light—I am entirely willing 


to let Hoover’s own actions speak for him; 
adding only this: 

For all those months, with no expect 
of public knowledge or applause, he, almost 
alone, carried America’s Corn Belt agricul- 
ture on his shoulders to rising markets and 
just rewards. After that, with 
withdrawn, it was none of his 
Yet, despite subsequent unwise reinflation 
the hog market 
twenty-one 


ation 


contre )] 


bus ness 


and reckless speculation, 
did not break until 

after he had yielded control. 

His, h ywwever 

f 


months 


and very definitely —wa 
the problem of, and the responsi f 
the Armistice surplus. And in the disposal 
of that surplus no man, I think the record 
shows, ever worked harder or with mor 
of his life to Amer 
ican agriculture, to the whole Americar 
structure, to the service of humanity, thar 
Hoover. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second and last of tw 
articles by Mr. Baker 





vision; ever gave more 
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Widening the Telephone Horizon 


An Advertisement of the 





American 1 clephone and Leleeraph Company 


At EPHONE € 72 
“< 


~ 


is 

In ree memory of many now living, = 2 

\lexander Graham Bell made the ©) 
Soe 


apparently rash prediction that the 
day would Come when Wwe could talk to other 
countries, even across wide expanses of water. 
Phat was short], after the historic conversa- 
tion between Boston and Cambridge, a dis- 
tance of two miles. 

I's vision was made a reality when 
in 1926 New York and London spoke 
together in two way conversation, and when 
in 1927 this service was opened to the pub- 
lic between any point in the U.S. A. and 


(;reat Britain. Since then, Mexico has been 


/areo & 


s) brought into speaking distance; 1m- 
As portant citics of continental hurope 
or’ 


the United States. 
liven more important, the Bell System in 


the United States now embraces 18,500,000 


telephones— a orowth tor the past year ot 


5S 
more than 750,000. 

We may now converse with each other 
from practically any point in this country 
to any other, and may talk bevond our bor- 
ders and across the sea. ‘That 1s measurable 
progress 1n widening America’s telephone 


horizon, 


have come within the voice horizon ot 
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Plenty of time to return the diamond 
ring. Smiling broadly, Ep lropped | 
hand into his pocket toa re himself t} 


everything was all right 


Quite suddenly, and with compreh« é 
completeness, the smile vanished from 
Epic’s countenance and in its stead there 
‘ame an expression of abysmal! consterna- 
tion. His fingers fumbled frantically and 


he was stricken by a chi 

“Oh, whoa is me!”’ he mourned as the 
potentialities of the situation were thrust 
upon him. ‘That ring has went 

Gone—vanished—completely and abso- 
lutely departed somewhere else! 

It required less than a split sé 
Epic Peters to realize ti 
rid dilemma. His dista 
in Section Six now flamed to a violent and 
aggressive hatred 

He had found the ring, and the fat mar 
had seen him find it. Bulwarked behind 
the knowledge of his own honesty, he had 











taken his own time about reporting the dis- 


covery to Cap’n Sandifer, and the fat man 








had made a bad matter worse b) g 
to the Pullman conductor that Epic in- 
tended to steal the ring 

Now the ring was gone, and Cap’n Sandi- 
fer knew that he had found it. Sooner or 
later Sandifer would ask for the ring, and 
Epic groaned at the prospect of telling him 


that it had 
believe Epic, Dut 
conductor would mak¢ 


affair to the compa 





to that, the fat man 





the matter came to the most unfort 
ears 

There would be an invest gatior pe 
haps a trial. Epic knew that he would be 
dismissed from the service—kicked out of 
the profession to which he had devoted his 
life. The very least that could be proved 
against him was gross care lessness, and 
there was grave danger that he might be 
convicted ol dishone Sty 

The spirit of Mr. Epic Pete od. 





He hit bottom and continued going down 








“Oh, gosh,”’ he moaned, “‘ol’ disaster 
has sho slapped me right in t e!”’ 

At first Epic was un: to do anything 
I reflect upon the ghastly situation. Then 





he commenced to hunt. He hunted 
lently for that 
and cranny of the car 
garding him 


eyes of Dann 


search 





ing every nook 


The fat man was re 
And the be ady 


y the Dip never left the wrig 


sneeringly 





gling figure of the distraught porte 


The ring was nowhere to be for 





now was in terror lest Cap’n Sandifer « 
this inopportune time to demand it. To 


avoid such a catastrophe, Hop Sure retired 
to the unoccupied drawing-room. He de- 
sired solitude and lots of it. He left the 


door open, but managed to keep out of sight 
He commenced thinking. Never in all 


had the brain of Mr 


Peters functioned with suc 


his eventful career 


Logic hammered insistently. The ring was 
lost. It hadn't jumped out of the window, 
it wasn’t on the floor of the car, nor was it 
concealed in the upholstery. Uni 
ably, however, it was still in the car 

Epic’s thoughts flashed to the fat man, 
but he immediately discarded the thought 
that that person had anything to do with 
Then he 
in Section Eight. 

From the very first moment that he set 
eyes on Aloysius, Epic had fel 
gentleman. He knew there was 
something wrong about Danny the Dip 
something fearfully and radically wrong 

He cocked his head on one i to 


side so as 
command a view of the car 


juestion- 


remembered the ratlike individual 





i 
ad 


to that 


Dip was undoubted] 
at Charlotte. The 
pressed Hop Sure 

The man had a ticket to New York. Why, 
then, should he suddenly alter his plans and 
leave the train in North Carolina? 
thing queer—dawg-goned queer too. In- 
stinct informed Epic that Danny the Diy 


“ome 

















m some mann ed with ¢ 

g Het ly t Danr id witne ed the 
) Apparent Danr na Hee! ng 
t of the window at the time, but | had 
i nunc! t! t those ea eyes nt 
missed mucl 

Ey remembered mething els He 
re ed the queer actions of A is near 
the water cooler Da the D had 
accosted him and engaged him nversa 
tion about matters of no importance what 
ever. During that conversation the D 
had stood ver. er lose to Ey ) 
ose, re ted the porter, that he ould 
ery easily have slipped nimble fingers into 
the ipacious yx et ol s coat and ex 
tracted therefrom e diamond ring 
felt certain that he had hit upon the correct 
olution; facts dovetailed pe rfectly 

Mr. Peters was desperate. He knew that 
ne! 1 only a few minutes of grace Ve ry 





shortly the train would be in Charlotte and 
Epix 


es on the man 


Aloysius would leave. Once away, 
new he'd never again set ey 


th n¢ 
er r 


Mr 


Peters was spurred to drastic action 


He summoned a genial, disarming smile 
and plastered it on his face. Then he ap- 
proached Danny the Dip 

Gittin’ off at Charlotte, boss man?”’ 


“Ves.” 
a | i 


zmme brush you off, suh 


Epic held a whisk broom insinuatingly 
before the eyes of Aloysius The wiry little 
hesitated, then Immediately 
Epic stepped toward the end of the car 
‘R 


won't 


man rose 


ight this way, cap’n, 
I 


vother nobody. 


Aloysius frowned but followed. To have 


reseated himself might have attracted a 





tention 


Epic stopped at the door of the drawing- 


room and motioned Aloysius to enter. The 
professional pickpocket hesitated briefly, 
then stepped inside. Immediately Epic ex- 


tracted a cloth from his pants pocket and 


nelt on the man. He 


floor before the little 








-d his shoes assiduous 
eart of Mr. Peters pounding 
ly none too weil supplued with 





phys , he was now daring every 
thing to avert personal disaster. He rose, 
wcketed the dust cloth and turned 
His slin angular body functioned 
moothly. One skinny arm reached out 


and slammed the drawing-room door. Well 
tr pped the lock. Then Hop 


he astounded Danny an 
7 : 


ined fingers sna 


Sure turned upon 


expression which had lost all of its mild 


good nature 








Danny ip stepped back defensively 
His eves r to pin point and the 
‘ IK ni nee | 

‘Just a minute, white folks!”” Epic’s 
words came like drops from ar le You 
got sometn 

“Why, you 


at me, neither I 

but respectful, an 

ain’t gwine be broke, but you got 
¢ 





No need swearin’ 


never aim to be nothin’ 
my rule 
omethin’ that Ise gwine have, no matter 
how you forces me to git it 

wiftly. 
porter showed no hint of 


Danny was thinking 


weakness or lack 


of courage Epic spoke agair Word 

eemed to restore his fast-ebbing bravery 
Gimme that di’mond ring!”’ he yn 

manded harshly, extending his hand 


‘Wh-what diamond ring?” 
fumadiddles 


You know good an’ well what 





ve it 

““You’re talking crazy.” 
“‘H’m, I reckon not. Mistuh, I ain’t no 
»0l—honest I ain Somethin’ 
wrong with you right fum the first, an’ it 
don’t 
would | ly a ticket New Yawk an’ git o 





seemed 


look reasomble to me that no mar 





+ ( ‘ 
. Ms e 
ine* 
A rig t I 
D , e D ‘ 
aera 
‘ ; 
Heal t t ‘ 
’ t ‘ i t I t T 
P 
Y tr I 
; , , ly 
Dp ¢ 
But t te 
I dor m t t tt 
eave the tr + ( ++ 
nothin’ to 1 i I 1 re I 
you over to the police right at the st 
An’ d I Iw t em ¥ 
Now ten lhe f \ 
had taker y iw w nee 4 te 
A littl is! r t 
‘Ca ( *t mean not} to me, or ¢ Une 
ess than that. It’s di’n g Hoy 
pure or Jali to 1. Now, w ‘ 
Danny’s lip curled If] lagu 
‘Man, tha’s the n tt gilwa ¢ 
of when I brung you ea You ain’t 
never gwine | w how ghtened I was of ‘ 
that. I sho despises to git kilt é ‘ 
loy glanced out of the window. The A swee * ! 
train was slowing dowr Already they were 
within the porate limit Unariotte 
Epic interpreted the thoughts of the mar 
and gr qa cheertully h 
‘Take all the time you want,” he ir l 
ted. ‘“‘But the minute us stops at that nm 
station with you still havin’ that ring, I 
yé ll fo’ the pou _— erTtalr 
Aloysius knew when he was beater that A 
{ se you won't even hint to I 
any body = i t 
*‘Gosh—yes, I promise All J ive 
that joc i Pe \ 
Danny the Dip probed into his watcl 
pocket and extracted thereirom a gleaming Ir 
He placed it resentfully ir rossed t t i w of Mr. P 
W 
e rasped Ar you breal | é 
I get y t tne ist ntire exist 
‘Don’t you worry, mistuh. I w n’t \ ! 
break that promise if I wanted to t intena ri A if 
ness, Ex ned t ‘ ‘ 
isied himsell a I 
leparting passer H 
gers He I t the nee 1 « rn il J iT ] t 
of it. Aloysius would neve e start . I 
thing wi others were watc} y 
lhe train stopped at the stat n Cha é 
otte \ alf dozen passengt lignite I 
and foremost among them was Danny f 
Dip r 
Epic was on the platform, and it was hé 
who handed Danr litcase to that sle 
der gentlemar rhe pickpocket 
Irom the porter and stroae WIITLS way ( 
Epic gazed ruefully after hir 
“We "ll be dawg bit Hed te. 
gimme a tl} rr 
The train pulled out As } tors } 
t ar he was ns t M 
I ] ance tne 
But t glance ‘ \ 
Pete He 
the t pe Int 
; Re nm he 
| + + 
falt the ee 
Mr. P ‘ | 
wchieved ‘ 
to now } t 
streng +) " l ] 
His n . 
pose A WI ~. 
\ 
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A SPRINGTIME MESSAGE 


Let Happiness and Health Be Always Yours y 
sand hues, there is kindled in our hearts a longing 


a) 
for a home to call our own; a home with a bit of 


green around it. . . flowers and blossoming trees . . . all blessed 


Y ot with peace and love. It’s homing time! , i 
yf And then we spy the home of our dreams! Smiling in the —. ioc i 


sunshine, it echoes back each inward thought, 
each hope, each dream. You can make 
} that home your own. You can 
‘ make your dream come true! 










— 


7HEN the fragrance of Springtime comes creeping 
over hills, and fields and hillsides glow with a thou- 

































When Winter Comes, 
Keep Springtime in Your Home 


And never let that dream be shattered. In warm and beauti- 
ful Maytime you are likely to forget that Wintertime will soon 
be here with its driving sleet and icy gales. Will you be pre- 
pared for it? Will your home stil! be the place of Springtime 
warmth and cheer that it now is? 

YOU MUST MAKE YOUR CHOICE NOW! 


rr re ee Ai 


Be practical, therefore, for the sake of the happiness and 
health of those you love. Insist upon a guarantee that your 
home is equipped with a heating plant that fills every nook 
and corner, in every room, with seventy degrees cozy, Spring- 
time warmth all winter long. This is 
not possible to secure with any other 









































Initiating a National Campaign for more and better homes 
and the raising of America’s standard of living comfort, 
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UYER 


Because of the cleanliness and 
the Ideal Redflash Boiler you car 


your cellar into a useful livable place 











beauty 


of 
transform 





ruil 


‘é . 

Fe nee ee 
| A pproximat 
Cost 
This heating equip- 
ment may be com- 
pletely installed in 
your home at a cost 
of from 
$5 5 to 365 
{ per room, depend- 
ing on size. 
























Insist on 


















an Ideal Redflash Boiler and 


Your Guarantee of 70 Degrees Springtime Warmth in Every Room all Winter 


How can you be certain that every room in your home will be 
kept unfailingly at 70 degrees during the winter months? The 
answer is very simple: See that it is equipped with an “Ideal” 
Redflash Boiler and “American” Corto Radiators. That is 


your best guarantee. 










American Corto Radiators 


You can immediately identify the Redflash Boiler in the cel- 
lar by its beautiful red enameled jacket. And every American 
Radiator bears the name “ American Radiator” on the hub as 
shown herewith. Look for these identifying marks, and for 
your Own protection accept no other equipment. 


Every 


“American” Radiator 





Backed by 2,467,260 Owners and Specified 
by the Highest Authorities 
This guarantee is backed by a world-wide chain of 2,467,260 


owners of American Radiator equipment —people whose en- 
thusiastic endorsement is based on actual experience. Leading 
architects, architect builders and heating merchants specify 
these products. 


Costs No More Than Ordinary Equipment 
Yet Saves Greatly on Your Fuel Bill 


The Ideal Redflash Boiler unites every modern refinement. It 
operates with an unusually high degree of economy, is com- 
pletely equipped, automatically regulated, thoroughly and 
indestructibly insulated; and its doors are finished in beauti- 
ful porcelain enamel. Yet it costs no more than ordinary 
equipment! 


Detailed Information Cheerfully Given 


New York Brooklyn Jamaica, L.1. New Rochelle White Plains 


Offices e Wilkes-Barre Harrisburg Altoona Pittsburgh Wilmington Baltimore Washington,D.C. Adlanta Richmond / AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY E. I 10-2 
. Norfolk Wheeling Birmingham New Orleans Memphis Louisville Cincinnati Columbus, O 3} Please send me free copy of booklet “You Can Make That 
Akron Youngstown Cleveland Toledo Indianapolis Detroit Flint Pontiac Grand Rapids é r Home Your Own” and details of your heating products aad easy 
Chicago Peoria Milwaukee St. Paul Duluth Davenport Des Moines St. Louis . payment plan. 
Kansas City, Mo. Omaha Denver. Seattle Portland, Ore. #3 "a 7 oe pane a ae 
San Francisco Oakland Los Angeles r 
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Samples and Demonstration at All First Class Heating Merchants’ Stores 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Albany 
Branch Boston Springfield, Mass. Worcester Portland, Me. Jersey City Newark Trenton Philadelphia Camden Reading \ 



















bears this 
seal 


Approved by Building and Loan, and Mortgage 
Associations 

The advantages of this modern radiator heating plant have 

long been recognized by the Building and Loan Associations 

and other financial institutions throughout the country. They 

see in radiator heat a higher standard of health and living 

comfort, and a growing resale value of the property. 


Eight or More Years to Pay! 













These great institutions, so deeply interested in raising the stand- eg 
ards of health and living comfortin American homes, are pleased ste 

to lend their wholehearted financial codperation to home owners \ eke . 
who desire the advantages of approved equipment, paying for you Om he 
it over a period of eight or more years. enon 


And the great Life Insurance Companies of America hearti 
ly endorse the installation of this equipment for all that it 
means in protecting the health and increasing the span of 
life of America’s people. 


’ Mail the Coupon to Nearest Branch Office 


Rochester Syracuse Buffalo Hartford Providence 
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Tour the Adirondacks this summer 


May 19,1926 


Roam the land of lakes and mountains 


| | P near the top of New York State lies a vast and 
fascinating playland. Rugged pine-clad mountains 
dominate its four million acres,and more than two thou- 


sand lakes of sparkling beauty glisten in the sunlight. 


It's a glorious place to go. Hidden high up in the 


mountains, or nestling close to 


the lakes. are comfortable inns. 


Mount with your motor into 
the Adirondacks, the playground 
incomparable. Drive your ball 
Over Courses ianc SCapCc YY Na- 
ture. Penetrate the wilder moun- 
tains: breathe the pure air, 
scented with pine and balsam. 


Climb Mount Marcy. the in- 


ise vou of road conditions in New England and 


bp Standard Oil Company of New York places at your 
lisposal its Socony Touring Service to help vou plan your 
tour an | a 1\ 

New York State. Address Socony Touring Service (Room 268 ), 


26 Broadwav, New York City 


You may also obtain unusually fine road maps of the territory 
either by writing in advance, or at the 30,000 Socony stations 
The courteous service at these stations and the uniform 


quality of Socony Gasoline and Motor Oil will also add to 


of vour trip 


SOCONY 


GASOLINE MOTOR OIL 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


com parable Tahawus—the “Cloud-splitter.” 


Inspect the training camp at Plattsburg. Marvel at 
the grandeur of Ausable Chasm. Sail down Lake George 
and Lake Champlain, and ramble through the ruins 


of brave old Fort Ticonderoga. Thrill to the thud of 


flying hoofs at Saratoga. 

Go north to the glorious St. 
Lawrence country. There the 
Thousand Islands lure you like a 
thousand gems set in sapphire. 

Good roads await you. The 
‘Theodore Roosevelt Inter- 
national Highway” brings you 
directly to the mountains 


Come and bring the family. 
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ere there n t t t I wee! ( f ume 
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tell her how she i é n ende it the 
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ensible pers l le I he gets m) 
For a couple of mor edge that I want to chew ascant 
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Buddy sticks his beeze } f ed and te i MW e hard enougl 
| t mea I am dir mett! make it without } ! big me ° 
Wi hel punt he i n t Wi y ne i were riding that 
ting ‘Are t l ( € 1a) were! l 
I tl l i t Now I id ly told Buddy ¢ L 
Now I asl 1, mist k t eek al my t eping dowr 
i gree i \ but I t that just ther 
w f ! A I Yes,’ I ‘ hin I was a hundre 
f } that Bud NN ‘ ifte bu tom ) 
t m ne T | al 4 ired iT 
t ‘ ‘ \ \ I 1 } lI three 
egu ernig ! matte what 
‘ ime I ‘ | i} reathe then 
¢ ‘ \ ts as muc! 
l e myse weal 
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.. Every 


since Bt 
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*WENTY-FOUR years 
of fine manufacture! Twenty-four years of 
trustworthy performance by the Buick car 
and the Buick company—with never an un- 
stable policy or an unsuccessful model to 


break faith with purchasers of Buick cars! 


These things mean even more than Buick’s 
vivid beauty—or its luxurious comfort—or 
its masterly performance—because they 
testify to the fundamental goodness of all 


Buick manufacturing practices. 


These are foundation things—proofs of the 
solid quality underlying Buick’s modern 


beauty and advanced engineering—guaran- 





tees of satisfaction not to be duplicated in 


any other car—vital reasons why demand 





for Buick sets new records year after year. 


Buy a Buick! Buy it with the knowledg: 
that it provides the highest degree of per- 


formance, appearance and riding luxury. 


Buy it with the knowledge that it offers un- 
rivaled value due to unrivaled popularity in 


the fine car field. 


Buy it with the knowledge that every Buick 





has been a good Buick since Buick began 


building automobiles! 


BLICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





Canadian Factories, MeLAUGHLIN-BUICh, Oshawa, Ontario 
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Buick Country Club Coupe 
Series 115... $1275 f. o. b. Flint 


Body by Fisher 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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“Dividend Makers 


make no dividends for you 


thing more than this. It contains certain pig 
ments known technically as tlicate 
Pigments that look Itke lead and zinc in th 
in but that act very differently on the side of 
yut eae 
Dividend Makers’ thev are sometimes called 
Ui a, an yrake MO dit 74 ait " lo Vou 
For they cut down the 
paint mar its beauty 
itv to give your home the protection good paint 
hould give. In a short time they make re 


covering powc rot 


and reduce tts abil 


painting necessary again— with all its croubk 
and expense 


that 3 t pays fo mn » Det 
For Prous per & "Zine we contains not 


filler.” 

It is not 8 
zinc. Itis 1 
ate of lead 

Phis famous Devoe formula makes possible 


Yercent Or go percent lead and 
I ) 

percent pure white lead (carbon- 
and pure white zinc (oxide of zinc 





the most amazing guarantee ever made for 


| A nost of the rest of us, a paint paine of any kind Read this guarantee before 
ur h 1 real item in che you paint your house. Ask your nearest Ds 
udeet. It runs into hundreds of 2g¢"t for complete details of this offer 

) o last for years D . si , i+ ’ , . 

B evoe saves you money im wo ways 
Do you r yu Pay just as much t Devoe Lead & Zinc Paint saves you money in 
| that will last oO wo ways. It not only cuts the cost of repaint 
n th ing but it is actually guaranteed to cost less for 

each square vard of surface covered. It cost 
vou less at the start and less in the 

Here are the facts every home- ‘ long run 

owner should know The famous De formula was 


erfec we with Just one idea in mind 


1] 
tom L paint that wo TIVE 
1 
longest and best service 1t 1 
sible for _ ti 
yen a e Lead & Zinc Paint 


is the oldest paint making expert 


} 


in Amert | yeal ft 





iVOE HOUSE PAINT 


A Devoe Paint and Varnish Product 
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bie oicaateer meres ly of ho ne-owners Dat founda 


one ounce of these silicates—or any other 


ing, experimenting, checking results in tens of 


thousands of homes 
Phe same quality that makes Devoe Lead & 
Zinc Paint 


| 


uperior is found in every Devoe 
paine and varnish product 

Insist that your painter use Devoe Lead & 
Zinc Paine. Or the nearest Devoe agent to 
put you in touch with a painter who stand- 


ardizes on Dev 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, In 





81 WORDS—STRONGER THAN 
A THOUSAND ARGUMENTS 


Paint half your house with Devoe Lead 
& Zinc Paint and paint the other half 
with any ordinary paint you choose. 


if Devoe Lead & Zinc Paint does not 
take fewer gallons and cost less money 
per job, we will make no charge for 
Devoe. 


If Devoe Lead & Zinc Paint doesn’t 
wear one or two or three years longer 
—longer and better—we will give you 
free of charge enough Devoe Lead & 
Zinc Paint to repaint your entire house. 


Free booklet. 


May 19,1928 
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Continued from Page 97 
We Stay away for 
three or four numbers and when we returr 


azz around some more 
back again Buddy insists on ordering some 
supper. He acts very soothing and polite 
asking me all about this Converter t 
I am to ride, and so forth, so that there 
battle between Marge and me 


but everything nice and friendly, on the 





outside anyways 


and her are going home and that us two car 
ome along when we feel like it 
‘But what about them pills?” I says, 


suddenly remembering about them 
‘That’s all right, Morris,” he 
‘When I come k to the hotel I'll get 


your key at the desk and leave them or 


answers 





dresser without fail.” 

By the time I get to my room it Is real 
ate, as I and Peggy have had a lot to tall 
about, one thing and another. But sure 


enough there is a envelope on the dresser 


and on it is wrote: “‘ Here are the pills, take 
two of them and they will do the trick.’ 
So I take three to make certain, and ther 
hit the feathers, so tired I forget to wind my 
alarm clock or leave a call. They are littl 
black pills and taste just like lickerisl 

It is after ten when I wake up in the 
, and you can gamble that the first 
thing I do is weigh myself. This 
weight business is always on my 
mind so much that wherever I am I 
have a set of scales right in my room. 
I get on, fair holding my breath for 
r of what I might see, and then 
near do a back flip for joy when the 
beam tremble at a 
hundred and eight. The Sure 
Shot pills have did their work 
ust like Buddy promised 

Sol get dressed and go and 
eat breakfast, and 
while I meet Buddy and stick 
around with him till time to 
go out to the track. He still 
acts awful interested in the 
Converter colt, but outside 
of advising him to have a lit- 
tle ticket on him to win, I 
don’t open up much. I in 
tend for to have a nice bet 
in this trick myself and don’t 
want Buddy to know how 
real good he is so he won't 





le 





doesn’t even 


after a 


go spreading it around and 
spoiling the price. 

Sut if ever there was one 
that appeared to be a cinch, 
tis thissame Converter. 

The Herberts Brothers, 
and they are real smart 
people, have been nurs- 
ing him along for months 
ust for this Cup race, 
which is the big two- 
fair of the 


hasn’t ever 


ear-old af 
Veal’ He 
win a race, but it isn’t 


ecause he 


FinalHy he says that him 





lea I send ght aw: M J He 
erts to tell him the bad new and it 
t he shows up wit Buddy Nolan t 

sht after him that I begin to ha 
I r 

‘Mr. Herbs I I'n f 
sorry, but I gue have vet 
mission for me t ride | , 


Five pour is! ne | \ r 
think I’m n the head. I 1 
make the weight, I n get t 
i I'll teact itot and make a! 
key out of me! 

But he don’t t nea » surprised I 
thought he would, and when I k fron 
his face to Buddy’s I see that I have beer 
ramead 

‘Who are you going to get then?”’ I ash 
t t th t that , ‘ 


I'm Near Para 
lyzed and Make 
Him Weigh Me 
Twice More Be: 
fore I'll Believe ; 
Helsn’t Kidding } 


l couldn't of ~~ 
lid so if he’d been turned , 


vose. I have worked 

m so fast it’s a scandal, and he has been 
to the post just often enough so he knows 
what it’s all about. And on account he’s 
still a maiden, he gets in at a weight where 
he should be able to kick dirt in the faces 
of all the rest the whole way round the 
track I don’t see how he can lose, and al- 
though I have a mount in every race that 
day, I would sooner win with him than all 
the rest put together because of the honor 
t is to a jock to cop a real big shot like tl 
Royal Cup. 

I don’t suppose I need to tell you, mister 
that the rule is that all riders must weig] 
at the jockey house before two o'clock eact 
afternoon. It is about half a hour before 
that when I go to do so, and I give you my 
word that when I climb on the scales weight 
s about the last thing in my mind. I know 
I am bound to be under a hundred and 
ten, and as that is the lightest I have t 
make all day, I’m not worrying a little bit 
And when the assistant sec’tary sings out, 
One hundred and fifteen,’’ I’m dam near 
paralyzed and make him weigh me twice 


more before I'l] believe he isn’t kidding 


vorth a dime |} engagement in the 
Cup 

Nolar ere, gets the hot ne answe 
I heard that i haven't been taking ca 


It yoursell at 





f 1 1 came prepared.” 
With that I take a leap for 
throat, and if Mr 
rest don’t tear us apart, all the 
does that afternoon would of been in a box 


And now I know that maybe you won't 











believe this part of it, but it’s the gospel 
that I go out 1 win the first four 
races In a row eve t wing wnat 
I’m doing. Folks tell me tl I neve ked 
better in a my ee I beat the gate 
twice, and when one hound tries to go dead 


on me in the stretct 
arry him under the wire by mair 


But I don’t know a thing about it at al 





I might of been in China. Everything 
ust as front of my eyes 
and all out how I an 
going t 3 in to a pulp a 
soon as I cal cate! | ma ne I si t 1d 
now before that ar i 1 get 


raging mad ar 
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ilterward the ambulal 

track. All the othe lers 
tart Walking their norse ur 

‘Somebody ge hurt, He 
I wonder wl t l 
the col ” 

“You just hold st M 
replies, ‘“‘or I’m lia t 

Just ther me me 
from the track and w I see 
acrost that n ‘ my} 
f the I ns silks off a peg ar 
them on as I n tun ng a 
iour at a time As I g ] 
Henry hollering me ga 
Mort | tas he gets t 

Here 7 ] € M t 
the boy } u're 
and ready to g 

He is cert’: sned 
me wearing | That 
‘ k work, n ne i 
glad to see the same 
to see the 4 anybody) 





am and says, 


want to change you 


Morris, leave 


t t} 
the holeint se 


nty now 
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Henry 
nd race tracks 
and he must 


He’s 


las a valet, but 


he’s more like a mother to the 
boys, especially the younger 
kids. Gee, I’ve even knew 


him to do was 


young punk tl 


the doug! to 


He can't see go 


thread a regu 





hing for some 
at didn’t nave 


t Henry lead me 


ow, where the 

and he gets 
goes to work 
id enough to 


ar needle no 


more, but with one of the big 
darning kind he can d i 
eata ) as any tailor 


m ing a 
noots are! 

‘ e I see 
through the air 
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Drink ‘Taste Bette 

UST IMAGINE —iced tea without 

J lemon, plum pudding without 

hard sauce—salad without dressing 

It’s almost as bad to serve drinks 

At home ae we i} as 

at soda fountains, Stene’sS Straws 
make the best drink tasté better 

It's so easy to keep Stone's Straws in the 

. mealtime and for 

serving milk and other drinks te children 


The handy 10c Home Pagkage 


liberal 


without straws. 


home for use at partic 


contains a 
supply 

Not only do straws make the best drink 
taste better, they also prévent 
thereby aid digestion 
machine 
tary The best soda fotntains and 
rants always use them, (Get the 10c Home 
Package today at vour @rupgist’s 

Deals rs Alway 


by name 


guiping and 
Stone's Straws are 
absolute ly sani 


made theretome 


restau 
wider “Stone’s Straws 


STONE STRAY CORPORATION 


General Off ¥ ash t DD. ¢ 
onmre DR 
W ashing ) and Be Mal 
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Best of all, Super Suds won't 
hurt your hands a single bit 


rough, in rd of three dish- 


This marvelous bead soap 
works wonders on washday... 
gives you the whitest, cleanest 
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Now..for American Women 


a New Form of Soa 
made in liny thin-walled beads 


Remarkable new soap discovery offers 
many advantages not found in other forms of 
laundry soaps... Dissolves instantly... rinses 
completely. Gets clothes whiter... leaves 


no soapy film on dishes 


A= way to make soap has been dis- 
covered. A way that banishes once 
and for all the hardest part of dishwashing 
drudgery. 

It’s an entirely new type of soap called 
Super Suds . . . that dissolves instantly. 
Gives suds in a flash! 

Makes dishes sparkle and glasses glisten 

. in far less time and with less work. 

No drying is necessary . . . dishtowels 
aren't needed for china and glassware. Leaves 
no soapy film. 

Keeps hands dainty and soft. . . without a 
trace of redness or coarseness. 


First bar soap—then chips— 
now Super Suds 
Yearsagowomenhad only barsoap. Howhard 


it was to rub the clothes with the soap and 
to rinse out those clinging soap particles. 













. never makes them red or 


washings a day. 






r r y 


clothes you ever saw. 














Next came chips. 
Many women changed 
to this form of soap 
because it could be 
stirred into a Cleans- 
ing solution. But 
clothes and dishes still 
had to be rinsed in 
order to get rid of 
the undissolved soap 
part.cles. 

Now comes Super 
Suds, and women are changing to it by thou- 
sands in preference to all other forms of soap. 


Super Suds is not a chip... not a powder 
.. . but a remarkable new form of soap in 
tiny hollow beads so thin they burst into 
suds the instant they touch water. 


Four times as thin as chips, Super Suds is 
the thinnest soap made. 


Why Super Suds is better 


In this new soap, women have discovered 
two distinct advantages: 

First, Super Suds is so thin it dissolves 
instantly ... saves time and trouble. Second, 
Super Suds dissolves completely . . . no un- 
dissolved soap to leave spots on clothes or 
film on dishes. 

Women like Super Suds because it does 
the work faster and better than any other 
form of soap ever invented. 











AMAZING 
Beads of Soap 


We took the picture on the left 
to show you how Super Suds 
looks under the lens of a power- 
ful magnifying glass. Note how 
incredibly thin are the walls of 
these hollow beads of soap. 
That's why they dissolve like a 
flash the instant they touch water. 


A ry gy 


Whiter clothes with 
far less work 


Super Suds cannot harm 
the daintiest fabric... it washes lingerie with 
complete safety. And for the heavy work on 
washday, it is absolutely without a rival. 

There’s no need to use your washboard 
now. No need to scrub and rub until your 
back just aches from the strain. Leave it to 
Super Suds to soak loose the dirt. 

You simply won't be able to realize that a 
mere soap could make such an amazing 
difference in the whiteness of your clothes. 

Super Suds is surprisingly inexpensive . . 
it’s the biggest 10-cent box of soap on the 
market, so you can afford to use it lavishly. 
Simply in fairness to yourself, Madam, put it 
on your grocery list today. 

An Octagon Soap Product. Every box of 
Super Suds carries a coupon. Save them for 
valuable premiums. 


A PATENTED PROCESS. Super Suds is made by a process 

covered by exclusive patents. (Products, process and apparatus 

covered by U. §. Letters Patent Nos. 1,051,441; 1,090,740; 1,600,503; 
1,634,640; and Reissue 16,749.) 


Super Suds 


AN OCTAGON PRODUCT 


The biggest box of soap on the market for 10¢ 


May 19,1928 
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marvelous little “beads” burst into suds as the water strikes them. Phone 
your grocer today... ask him to send you a box at once. 














Just pour Super Suds in your dishpan. You'll be astonished to see the > 























and More 


»»+ the chotce of millions 


| et RY day, all over the country, more men 
ire asking for Dollar Topkis than any other 

nion Suit. Comfort, fit—long wear—lasting 
satisfaction, Topkis is truly the choice of millions! 


Fine quality fabrics, finished for extreme cool- 
ness—perfect tailoring and stitching, built to 
sive extreme comfort—full, generous cut, 
designed to fit without feeling it—all at the 
right price, ONe Dottar! 


No wonder that men are buying more Dollar 
lopkis, no wonder we are making them by 


+ 


the millions—for here is the universal choice 


OT Men all Over the nation: 


TOPKIS BROTHERS CO., Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Office 93 Worth St. at Broadway, New York 


One 


Dollar 
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Bend... reach twist . 
stretch! The Topkis Stabilizer 
gives you unlimited freedom jmnenEp RROD 
Launders perfect! 100 y 
fabric stretch—no bber 


that’s the secret 
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Continued from Page 101 

ride my filly before scratching her, but I 
never expected to geta boy as good as you 
this late in the day.”’ 

On our way down to the track he tells me 
all he can about this filly ‘She has a 
world of speed,’’ he says, ‘“‘and has a real 
chance to give a good account of herself if 
he isn’t crowded. But she’s a free runner 
and won’t extend herself in close quarters 
You keep her away from interference and 
she might be up to get a portion of the 
purse, anyway 

“Listen, Mr. Ellins,’’ I says, ‘‘she’ll get 
the whole pot if I have to slaughter every 





dog in the race to do it 
Sut he just smiles. “‘You just do the 
best you can, my boy,” he tells me. “I 
don’t expect she'll run for you as wel 
would for Collins, who has had her since she 
was first saddled; but with him out of it 
with a smashed kneecap, there isn’t any- 
body I would rather see on her than you, 
and all I ask you to do is try hard.”” Now I 
ask you if a man which will talk like that, 
in the spite of a real tough break in the 
, honest-to-God gentleman or 






as she 


luck, isa? 





They throw me up on the filly, and we 

ne them up oncet more She acts nice for 
me, but when the start comes she don’t step 
away from the gate very fast, so I ease her 
back where she will have clear sailing. She 
moves and feels as if she is a right smart 
chunk of a horse, and when I am on one of 
that kind I always believe in giving them 
plenty of time to get running good anyways. 
So we trail along well behind the pace 
around the bend and into the back stretch, 
where some of the chicken-hearted ones be 
yin coming back to us. 

At the five-furlong post I cluck to her 
oncet, and she lengthens her stride and 
begins traveling. At the half-mile ground 
we are among the first six, and as we head 
nto the last bend there are only two in 
front of us. One of them is a big bay be- 
onging to Frank O'Donnell and the other 
s Converter my mount, by rights—run- 
ning on the rail and stepping fast and hand- 
ome 

Knowing what Mr. Ellins has told me 
about the filly, it was my business to have 
took her to the outside, where she would 
have all the room she needed. But there is 
something else which I know, too~— and it is 
that Converter’s only fault is that he sim- 
ply won’t run close on the turns. Every 
race he’s been in he has swang wide, and 
realizing that the filly’s only chance for to 
beat one as good as him is to save every 
nch of ground, I decide I will go through on 
the rail 

I shake her up and knock on her oncet, 
and she responds like a game one. Sure 
enough, just as Converter turns into the 
straight he heads for the outside, carrying 
the bay with him, and like a shot out of a 
gun I have the filly’s head poked into the 
hole and get ready to go to work on her. 

And right that instant the hole closes up, 
or pretty near. Thinking I know everything 
about Converter, there is something I have 
overlooked. I don’t know that Mr. Jim 
Herberts has decided that very day to put 
a bur on the colt--same being a little 
dingus which pricks a horse on the right 
side of the face if he tries to run out. Con- 
verter feels the touch of the bur and don’t 
like it, and Buddy Nolan straightens him 
away before he goes more than three feet 
wide and there I am between the colt and 
the rail, tied up like a buzzard in a canary 
cage on a filly that don’t like to run except 
in the clear. 

But if she don’t like to run, she has some 
body on her back that is going to make her, 
like or no like. I don’t use the bat on her : 
single time, but if ever there was one gran¢ 
exhibition of hand-riding, it is the one I 
give then. For the whole last quarter I 
hold that filly together when I know that all 
I got to do is let up tora split second and 
she'll go to pieces 

But the best I can do isn’t quite good 
enough. All Buddy Nolan needs to do is 
keep the colt running straight and true and 


he has me licked. If I ease off and try to 
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go round him, the filly loses her stride and 


is beat anyway, and she hasn't the foot or 
the strength to force her way through that 
narrow gap between ( 

fence. It’s one sweet and lovely fix to be 


in; and to cap it all, Buddy is looking back 


mverter and the 


over his shoulder at me and the things he is 
calling me show that there is something he 
has learned in New York anyways 

O’Donnell’s bay quits to say his prayers 
at the eighth post and there are only the 
two of us left in it, and I want to win that 
race worser than I ever wanted anything in 
my life before 

If I could of gave my right eye and made 
that filly’s nose move from Converter’s 
girth to a head in front of him, I'd gave it 
cheerful. But it don’t seem as if it is to be 
The filly is giving all she has and I'm giving 
all I have, but the colt is matching stride 
for stride with us and just rolling home on 
his half-length lead 

I think harder than I ever thought before, 
trying to figure out something for to do. I 
even pray a little, which is something un- 
usual for me. But it isn’t till we are just 
about fifty yards from the wire that my 
brain gets to working. And right then 
Buddy Nolan seems to go clean crazy all of a 
sudden. 

He gives a yell you could hear a mile and 
pulls his bat. First thing I know he whacks 
my filly over the head and then whangs me 
twice acrost the face. As he does so he 
turns the colt’s head loose and he bears over 
toward the fence, bumping us and near 
knocking us down. And we sail under the 
wire with Converter still a long neck to the 
good. 

But of course all I have to do then is 
climb up the stairs and speak my little 
piece. The stewards don’t take hardly a 
minute to place the filly first and declare 
the colt disqualified. Buddy has committed 
not only one foul but three, and right under 
the stewards’ nose at that, so raw that it 
couldn’t be overlooked. He t 
some kind of a nutty statement about me 
but they chase him out of the stand quick, 
fining him two hundred and telling him not 
to come back. 

Naturally, after all that excitement, win- 
ning two more races seems sort of tame and 
dull to me. Both the horses figure to be 
close anyway, and the way I am feeling 
I could of made them back home in front. 

But I win them just the same, cleaning 
the card and making a record that will be 





les to make 





Canyon Creek Rapids, Glacier 
National Park, Montana 


EVENING POST 


met? ¥ t ‘ 
| go and inge fr ‘ 
yut and 1 |} . 
can either take it 
private we 5 Lot 
barn and by the ‘ 
him he don't ‘ ‘ ese New 
York sheiks r nger ls IST e the 
look of one of then 
you see ir the travel } ture it eT ‘ 
And then, feeling in a nice clean-up state 
of mind, I decide that I might wie 
Marge’s wedding present fon 
Maybe it wasn’t such a ve ventien 


thing to do; but ther 


backward about throw 

me, and there were meé 

said about me I hadn't forgot. So] 
present and then I go downtown ar get 
me a big DOXx Irom a 


colored tissue paper and | w 
Sothere can't be no mistake a tit, Ir 
on it: ‘‘ Wedding present M I 
Nolan, care ol Miss Margs R ] 
wisht I could of been where I w ee he 


face when she opened the 
What was in it? We you see, 1 té 





there is something which Marge ha 
ways been gosh-awful sensitive about. S 
lets on that it’s | ause sne ‘ 

ones are vulgar, but anyways she 

wears her skirts longer than other g 
And she won't go in bathing except at night 
neither Of course, knock-knees aren't 
really a crime-—and Marge’s don’t actua 
knock, at that Just sort 1 Salute ea 


other in passing. So what I send he 
r 


pair of interfering pads we us¢ 


clumsy-footed colt we had that was alway 
striking hisself Marge a | emat 
daughter, and the idea won't g er 


head none 
So now everything wasned up! ‘ 
clean with everybody, and I fee e | 


haven't got a enemy in the world. I must 





go now and phone up my Peggy g and 
ask her how is every little thing around 
Riley’s sure thing: her and 


me has had it all fixed up for the last tw 
months. I’m going to ride down to Havana 
this winter, and Peggy thinks a ocean voy- 
age would be swell for a noneymoon We 
think pretty near alike about everything 
and have did so right from the start. She 
tells me away back in the summer that 
Marge and Buddy Nolan are writing secret 
to each other every day; and the only rea 
son we kept quiet about ourselves was be- 
cause, if it was me that made the break, 
tight-fingered Marge would claim that the 
diamonds were hers for keeps 

So now I’ve told you all about me riding 
them seven in a row, and you can put ir 
your paper that Jockey Morris Heenan says 
that hard work and trying hard all the time 
is the secret of success. If I’ve told you 
anything that you don’t think should go 
into your story, just leave it out 

I wouldn’t say anything about Buddy 
Nolan, if I was you, for instance. People 
aren't interested in reading about nosecond 


raters, and Buddy’s feeling bad enoug} 


right now without no references to his sad 
mishap yesterday. Just to cheer the poor 
fellow up, I’m going to get a bellhop to take 
him over a copy oO! yesterday forn 


with my name at the top ol! ali the sever 


races, and in the middle of it I’m going 


wrap up the big hunk of chewing gun 
stuck on the bottom of my scales for 1 
make me look seven pounds lighter thar 





I really was. That should help him on | 


bed of pain. Make everybody happy while 
you can is my motto. And now I got to gi 
down and see can the barber do anything 
about painting out this shiner on my eye, 
so I'll bid you good morning 

What's that? Say, you newspaper eg¢ 
want to Know simply everything tnere 1 


be knowed, don’t you? You can’t under 


stand why Buddy Nolan should go 


denly cuckoo and foul hisself out that 
race when he had it a ready wor | 
you, mister, who in the he s there tl 
won't go crazy when they ge good 
of darning needle jabbed right into the 

T "ie ‘ 


nto the most tenderest par 


able doubile-deal 


gz Carcas 












The rewards of Those 
Who Go Abroad In 


August... September 


Phose whe must! . £0 
abroad in June and Juls 


itier bre ightof the travel season 


Thiers whe can prefer 
the more leisurely travel 
months August September 
Its the gentlemanly time to 
tevuus the perfeet tinse on the 
Continent the weather os 
divine 


And of course 


one travels one vet~ the most 


wherever 


fastidious attention! ret 
alwavs possible in the rush 


travel season 


One of the pleasante st wavs we 
know to go is the Cunard 1928 
Cabin and Vourist Third Cabin 
service thie 1 eeda war to 
France and England oa the 
Seythia and Laconia, recently 
commandeered from [s-t elas- 
service...the Caronia and Car- 
mania, now boasting of all the 
luxuries that ¥ million dollars 
in improvements could bring 

or the ever popular Lan 
eastria and ‘Tuseania Cabin 


rates Slo2wo0 up 


Phird Cabin S10 f) 


CUNARD 
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The Essex 4-Door Sedan $795 


Coupe $745 (Rumble Seat $30 extra) Coach $735 
All prices f. 0. 6. Detroit, plus war excise tax 
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No Fine a Ca 


and atsucha price 


In the way women by thousands are turning to Essex isa story of the 
great and dynamic “man’s Super-Six” made beautiful for women. 

























The stunning exterior grace and finish which bear closest exam- 
ination with the honors of true beauty and workmanship, are car’ 
ried on and heightened by the interior details of comfort, con- 
venience and appearance. 

You sit upon high-back, form-fitting seats upholstered in material that is expressive of quality to sight 


and to the touch. The winged radiator figure leads the eye out over a shining rhythm of cow], ho 


polished saddle type lamps and graceful arching fenders to the smoothly flying highroad 


"1 


natural and handy place (see illustration). And all 
about you, the paneling, the weather-stripped doors, 


the silenced body construction, the floor-matting 
and the hardware in graceful silvery patterns speak \) la 


You have before you every control in their most ae 





quietly and certainly of quality. 


The Essex Super-Six high-compression motor is ap 
patented and exclusive, and is so far as we know 
the most powerful of its size in the world. 


The four-wheel brakes used on Essex are the same 
type used on costly cars and assure the maximum 


brake safety as well as the softness of control that X 
you associate only with high-priced cars. 


In these and such things as the black rubber, steel 
core steering whee! the worm and tooth disc steer 
ing mechanism and the vertical radiator shutters, 1. Light control - 2. Horn button - 3. Throttle 
Essex visibly duplicates costly car practice, as it does {. Radiator shutter control -  - 5. Starter 
also in the hidden things you never see. 6. Electro-lock - 7. Gasoline gauge - 8. Choke 


Simple, Compact and Convenient 
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The Oil. 


“T use 3-in-One for oiling almost 
everything. 


You know how careful I am to keep 
my shot gun and your rifle oiled with 
-in-One—and all those tools in the 
The lawn mower is due for a 
ght now. 


cC llar. 


dose ri 


“It’s great oil! Lubricates all light 
mechanisms just right and prevents 
rust and tarnish on all metal surfaces. 
| know it—and don't you ever forget it!” 


3-in-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


One 


venerously because it has proved its supe- 


4-1 


is praised so generally and so 


riority tor 44 years. 


Its outstanding quality 


is the result of blending into one scientific 


compound the valuable properties of sev- 


eral fine oils. Don't confuse 3-in-One with 


ordinary “machine” oils. It's very different! 


Costs afew cents more but certainly worth it. 


Sold by hardware, drug, grocery and gen- 


eral stores in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans and 
three sizes of bottles. 
FREE: § 
THR H IN-ON I OT! COMPANY 
X New York, N. ¥ 
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other, and not only not lose any of it but 
gain some additional in the exchange. The 
reason he is so good is because it’s not his 
business, and he don’t think he is a Inter- 
preter. Regular interpreters interpret every 
word literally, and when it gets in the other 
language it don’t mean anything. But this 
Guy gets the real kick or meaning to it, and 
then p ts it over in the other language just 

ike it was meant in the first language. He 
could get more laughs out of my stuff with 
the Mexicans than I could out of the Amer- 
icans present when I was first telling it to 
him. ‘Course part of that was due to the 
Mexicans having perhaps more humor than 
the Americans on the trip. But I doubt it, 
for we had a keen bunch, and Morrow has 
always got his ears cocked for a gag and 
nothing escapes him. Well, that made it a 
great trip. This old Smithers got so he 
could imitate me pulling a Gag, and when I 
would tell one on you, Mr. President, he got 
could do you in Mexican. Can you 
imagine a Vermont Mexican? 

Well, started out. It must 
have been a good deal like your train when 
you-all lit out for the Black Hills last sum- 
mer. It was the first Presidential train 
I had ever been on. I felt like Rebecca the 
Coon. I knew I was out of place, but I just 
said, well, I will try to act like I be long. We 
had three United States Correspondents 
with us. 

Oh, say, there is another thing I want to 
tell you about. This fellow Morrow 
himself Ambassador from the United States, 
not America. You know Mexico feels—and 
with some slight justification—that they 
i that 


so he 


we finally 


calls 


rica too. 


are 1 Ame They don’t feel 
America ends at the Rio Grande river. Of 
course they may be wrong, but they are 


just childish enough to feel that way. But 
we always speak of ourselves down there as 
being From America, as though they were 
in Asia. But Morrow don’t make that mis- 
take and they appreciate it. 

These three U. S. newspaper Boys were 
great, and there was three Mexican News- 
paper Boys with us. All spoke English and 
were a fine bunch of boys. One Mexican was 
named Tim Healy r Don Tim Healy. 
There is a great Old Mexican name. Well, 
you know the next President’s 
real name is O’Brien. These Irish, you got 
to watch ’em or they will take these Coun- 
There is a few of ’em sneaked into 
Oklahoma and got mixed up with the 

togerses and the Cherokees, and I am asort 
offshoot—an Irish Indian. Well, this 
Healy is a bright spaper boy in any 
man’s country. The President’s Militar 

Staff officers were a fine bunch of you ng 
fellows, graduates of the Military 


Sen 


Obregén 


tries. 


of an 


new 


school. 


A General Joke 


The President’s Doctor, 
ian and surgeon, 
fe and I kinder throwed 


a noted Physi- 
was along on the train. 


in together and 





always rode in the same car out to the 
various places, and when he wasent ex- 
plaining to me to be careful what I said in 
my Spanish in Seven Days, that I thought 


J was saying one word but that it meant 
another, and that [ seemed to have a knack 


of trying to say a word that sounded like 
some Naughty word. Well, if he wasent 
coaching me, we would be talking opera- 
tions. I had had one, so naturally I knew 

about it than he did, and he had taken 
bullets out of two-thirds of Mexico. He is 
low that took off Obregén’s arm, in 
ld Poncho Villa. We was 
the battle was and he 
Obregon licked Villa in 


more 


the fel 
battle with ol 
1 the town where 
showed the place. 
that battle. 

You know, this Obr ly great 
and a real ( and full of 
He is either leading an army or 
telling a lIthe time. He is the fell 


that the Sculptoress wanted to make : 


egon Is a real 


General, ‘omediar 
okes 


joke al 





said, ‘‘No, they were liable to mistake it 
for Venus De Milo.” 

I had dinner up to his house in 
City one night. I must tell you 
But what I am trying to te 


about this trip. Calles used to be 


Mexico h 
about that f 
it you now 


a General] 


too. The biggest laugh I got in my entire ( 
trip to Mexico was unconscious, and for a { 
minute I had no idea what made it, or what } 
it was about. There was a big bunch of 


Mexican officials and Generals, and news- 
paper fellows and a little of eve ryboady, just 


sitting talking about the elections and 


lutions and Presidents and all those littl 
details, and I made the following what I 


thought to be wise observation: 


' 

“Why don’t some man wh: not a Gen- | 
eral, or not connected with the Army in | 
any way—say, some well-thought-of busi- \ 
ness man why don’t someone like that go \ 


out for President? 


Find the Civilian 





‘ 
Well, now offhand that don’t ind like 
a funny remark. But I am not exaggerat- 
ing to you when I tell you it knocked every- 
one in the room right off their seats ] 
never remember getting such a guffaw. 
They pulled themselves together after the 
merriment had somewhat subsided and ' 
then looked at me in abject pity. That had 
been the funniest and most unique suggs H 
tion that had ever been offered in the |} 
tory of Mexican Politics. A ¢ in NO 
connected with the Army offering himse 
as President! Well, after I had had it « { 
plained to me, and the entire histor 
Candidates for all time put before me, 
I could then realize why I had unknowir 
pulled the biggest laug] n Me » 
they gave me the problem f finding a 
Civilian to run. I am not betraying an; \ 
secrets when I tell you that tl much 
later and there has beer ) ( ed 
They afterward related that story to the 
President, and he said it was by fa 
best one I had p ed Mex 
There was a fellow on our t t 
charge, from the Government f 
these irrigation works which we w. H 
was a very high-class type of mar H 
name was— well, lalways called hin M: irha f 


rajah—it sounded like that. 
with all our various water C 
over Colorado and Rio Grande water rights | 
He is able mar poke such good 
English that it embarrassed me You } 
know, talking and arguing ove 

what we are going to do 
and all the Colo 
owned the whole thing, and would perhay 


a very 
we keep or 
with Boulder 


rado water, as though we 








leave Mexico nothing but the bed he 
river for a sand pit 

Suppose some river run out of ¢ 
down our way, and the to k it all out and 
drank it Che iphone ir lawns w 
of it before we got a crack at it. Say, you \ 
would have a conference up there so quick : 
and so strong that you would have ever 
Chas. Evans Hughes heading it, wouldent 
you, Cal? You remember, Chicago dug a , 
drainage canal out of Lake Michigan. They \ 
just wanted to float some garbage and od | 
down toward the Mississippi, and you re- 
member Canada stopped ’em muy Pront 
Still, when we talk about what all we are 
going to do with our rivers we never give P 
Mexico a tumble. But there is an old Inter- 
national law that kinder makes you let 
water alone and let it go where it wants to, j 


and most of our water seems to want to go 
to Mexico if left to follow the dic 
its own conscience. 

Wi ~~ to close. I will tell you a lot 
more about the trip in a later Ie 


row, from what I can see of him, don’t loot 


tates ol 


inything toward Keeplr 


Morgan could see hin 


is doing ¢ 
you posted. If a. P. 


eat Chili cor 


like he 






Irrigation projects and—oh, yes, a_ big 


ranch we went to and pent Sunday, where 
they raise fine bulls for the Bull ring, and 
t 


had a private show and fight in the 


] 


wnring. It was great; no horses or Bulls 
ed atall. Don’t let me forget to tell you 


How’s everything going up there? We 
a 


read in the papers down here about the 


ys all coming to this Congress with their 
loot bags to carry back what poor Andy had 
kimped to save. I see where you tell ’em 
tne Wag Is or ly a couple of hundred mil- 
n, but they feel that you and Andy are 
holding out on ’em. They think you can 


tand more of a touch than you say. 

I don’t see why you dident just send each 
fellow his share and it would have saved 
em holding this Congress at all. 

How’s Dawes getting along with } 
troop? Looks lik » has just got hims« 
me ear muffs and hardened himself to it 
| he Senate do their worst. 
stop; got to be there for din- 
ner. You know, the other night on the train 
I was late for dinner, and when I come into 
the diner, the President had Mr. Smithers 


to me very sternly and with much 





rs, you are late to dinner. I 
don’t know if you know it or not, but that 
breach of etiquette. In fact, 


to the President for you not 





to be here to sit down with him when he 


arrives. What have you to say? 


In Right With the Right People 


‘Well, I just want to tell the President 
that Iam sorry. I was up in the front cars 
with some of the soldiers. I have only beer 
n Mexico one week, but you tell him I have 
earned that it’s better to stand in with the 
Soldiers of Mexico than the President.” 

Well, he got quite a kick out of that, and 
to show you he was there with a Nifty, he 
said, “‘ You tell Mr. Rogers that that was 
very smart of him to find that out, but that 
I found it out years before he did—that’s 
why I am President.” 

Say this fellow Morrow though, pulled a 
rse one than I did. He was hungry one 
morning for breakfast and wouldent wait, 
and he sit down before the President come 

n fact he was most through when the 
resident come in—he would have been if 
e hadent been so hur gry. Then he tried 
to lay it onto me—said I coaxed him to sit 
ijown. That really was an insult sitting 


wn before he 


W got there. I told Morrow it 


was bad. But it being his first Diplomatic 
post, why I think the President kinder over- 

ked it. But after that, when I got tired 
waiting on him, I would go in the kitcher 
and eat something beforehand, and pretty 
near every time I would catch Morrow in 
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there drinking Coffee, and he Dunked his 

bread in it too. Cs) G 
Do you ever Dunk your bread in your 

Coffee when there ain’t iny Senators there 

for breakfast? What do you feed all tho 

Guys for anyhow? You are the only Presi- 

dent that ever made a Cafeteria out of the 





White House. They will promise you any- 
thing while they are eating off you, and the 


lk 


ee Md your face burn 
or did you 


like that for years, and the ones in your owr 
Party is the worst. Well, must stop. 
WILL, a 

Mr. CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

White House, Washington, D. C 

My Dear Mr. Coolidge: I went to Mex 
ico to make friends. I think it’s a great 
Country. I like it. I like Ireland and Mex 
co better than any other ( ‘ountries They 
both got humor, and while they both think 
they take life serious, they don’t. They w <“Mre 

FREE: 

and, if you want, fight with you — or against ! 7 COOL Shaves \ : r 


- r’sS sneer non- wv we . cap 
id I think if ] 1 for you. ' 
] sense to beueve Kee] t rea 


joke with you, sing with you, drink with you 











you, whichever you want 














they like you well enough they would di ~~ - 
with you. that when you shear a ir cl lg ) y i 
Now if I had gone in to Mexico looking : ‘ all others, : 

for bad things, I wouldent have had to do your beard.,. even Use coupon below \ 

a lot of look If those are the things it with a dull bl; 

would have pleased me to find, I would : 

have soon been tickled to death. It all de- you must expect sting or smart t . 

pends on how you want to find a country INGRAM’S proves that shaving \ 

I dident go down there with what the Guy ° a 

that is always wanting to snoop into some- Iriction 1S ali fiction. Over a Oy ’ ; ' 

body else’s business calls An Open Mind million men are enjoy Ing heat “ae eee 

His mind is not open. If it was he wouldent : eae Te . 

have to announce it. It’s because his mind ess, Nappler, Ra 5 , ~ ( | f 

is narrow that he suspicions that someone with INGRAM’S... So can you. - =e i 

won’t think it’s open unless he announces way Me yea 

it. It’s like a man getting up and proclaim- Before your razor goes ove iny as year fore last It 

ing ‘‘I am a Gentleman.” He knows that , , anata ais ce 5 eee ee 
your face ... While its going ' you g to try 


he has kept it so well concealed up to then 

that no one has suspected it, and he is over. .. after the shave is ov 
>a growing doubt himself 
So he announces it to allay his own fears 






beginning to hav 


7 Free COOL Shaves 





‘Oo alwavs be leery of Se hies t} olives u ¢ omfort that put ray - 
So always be leery of these Babies wi gives you ¢ COMMO! ic pu Await You 
Open Minds. They are—they are open at itover... big. Itis the pioneer 
both ends. 5 ‘ NI of ft 
shaving cream ... no need ; 
Taking Them at Face Value for lotions, powder or fuss. | 
I dident go in with an Open mind at all. Men like its clean, pleasantodor, { . 
° ° . 1 . ) ’ n 
I went in to enjoy the people and the Coun- : F i 
try and get some Real Chili Con Carne and Even the package 1s different ee! ¢ o! 
Tamales, see the Mexican Ropers—the for this different shaving cream. through. ist send the counor 
best in the World—see the Sefioritas dance, - 
and mebbe, if fortunate, see ‘em shoot a INGRAM comes tO you t + ana you 
Presidential Candidate. For there is a sys- neat blue jar... with a wide go to you at or Or, buy th 
tem I think which has much merit, and Y 
~ 7 ) th M1) mn cee that 1] ; ceive ‘ + + wu mve n1 
could be adopted without serious loss to moutn,. OU <a ; at you saa ul ~ 5 give you 
almost any country. So you might say that are using just the right amount. 120 shaving treats for 50 cents 


I went in with No mind at all. 
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itects, master painters, and makers of products requiring a fine finish 








Colorful cheering beauty 
in place of plainness 


~with Brushing Lacquer of fine quality 


I | AVE you ever noticed how is the quality of the finish—for 
some people’s homes seem rich, luxuriant beauty and en- 


tally to vibrate with bright, during wear. It is well worth 
cheerful beauty, while others are being sure to get, and Murphy 
lain, sombre or even drab? Brushing Lacquer is not mort 
WV hat is Can it be so small expensive. 
i thing as a dollar or two worth On the shelves of your 


of ¢ rful finish anda few hours Murphy dealer lie beauty and 
easant work? Is it as eas\ cheer, waiting to lendtheirtouch 
} ew beauty to of color to y home. 
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EVENING POST 


Now I know it’s hard for anyone that 1 
vitally interested in one side to see much 
good in the other. It’s the same with Poli- 
tics. Some people can’t possibly under- 
stand how you can like one side when you 
vote the other. Well, what’s that got to do 
with it? And that’s the way I feel about 
Mexico. I want to write and talk and 
describe the people as they struck me. Now 
what they had done and what they had 
been responsible for, whether they was 
right, whether they was wrong, whether 
they thought they was right or just did it 
out of pure cussedness, why, I don’t know. 

I don’t think I can rightly be criticized 
for not settling controversies that have been 
problems in the Country for a hundred 
years. Those things should always be left 
to Editorial Writers at home who have 
never been down there. They always settle 
them to their own satisfaction. In fact, 
Mr. President, I dident go down there to 
worry much about all their vexing prob 
lems. I just kinder took their Country 
like you do ours. I just thought I would 
let them fight their own battles. Even 
their trivial affairs such as Politics, I could- 
ent work up much of an interest in. I 
wanted to see how they bred and raised the 
young Bulls that they use in the Bull Ring. 
It may not be showing proper res} 
a neighboring Republic’s Politic 


good young Bull interests me more than 
any Politician I ever saw in any Country. 


I had never seen a Cockfight, and I per- 
sonally don’t approve of it—this thing o 
having one Chicken with sharp knives on 
its legs, immediately and instantaneously 
sever the jugular vein of 


its opponent, who 
also has on similar knives and 





chance of doing some severin 

You will never get any high-class Civili 
zation, like Bootlegging and road houses 
and filling-Station holdups and Interior 
Bank Robberies, in a Nation that persists 
in cock fighting until they adopt our 
mane method of dealing with a cl 





I don’t look for that Country ever to 
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become ci ed enough to put on an up- 
to-date Oil Scandal 
in the way we deal with a Shanghai Rooster. 
We chase him around the barnyard, throw 
a few sticks of stove wood at him, and if we 
can't wound him enough to have him sur 


render, why, we keep aft 


Look at the difference 


; er him t | we hem 
him up in a corner and then catch him 
Then you get a good hand holt on his neck 
and start wringing it. It’s about the same 
physical contortions that you go throug! 
cranking a Ford. I have seen women who 
have their dues paid up to the Humane 
Society, but are none too strong ph) 
wring for five minutes on some roughnec 
old Rooster, and finally have to g 
and leave him half conscious whil 
went to hunt a hatchet to do what tl 





been unable to accomplish, humar 
‘hicken. Mind you the Rooste 


knives or hatchets where he had an 





So instead of witnessing 
Chamber of Deputies, | wanted to see just 
one Cockfight. and I must say the Birds 
displayed more phy sical courage thar you 
would find in a whole political Campaign 


carried on by humans. 


Even the Revolutions dident Intrigue m«¢ 
as they should. I was interested more in 
the well ‘‘reigned”’ Horses, of which Mexico 


the past master in training. They put a 
reign on’em that it makes ’em a joy to watch 
‘em work. 

I also have no humorous crac} 








Mexico being Lazy. If they are iny lazier 
an us, which I doubt, but if they are, and 
ake a living at it, why, then I give 
them the credit of being the smartest N 
tion on earth. For our whole educat 
system Is to teach our youth to learn some 
ae a - 


thing so that he will feel assured he won't 
ive to do any manual labor through life. 

So if Mexicans can abstain from 

work without having to go to ool 12 or 

14 years to learn how not to work, ther ] 


claim that’s a national asset 


Yours, Wil 








A Forest Road, Washington 
















HOUSTON 


Continued from Page 27 


0d woman said she recognized nothing 
ibout him but his fierce, flashing, fearles 
eves, 

**Shall th nest of Yankee democracy he 


burned?” shouted the half-drunken Cocl 
irn, of the British advance, standing in the 
in the House of Represe nta 
tives, at Washington, after the capture of 
the city, August 24, 1814. He put the ques- 
on to the drunken mob of soldiers and 


peaker’s chair 


civilians before him. The vote was unani- 
ous. The torch was applied. 

When the news of the capture of Was} 
gton came to the King of France, he d 
not believe it, but Lord Castlereagh, the 
inglish Premier, said: “‘It is true beyond 
juestion, and I suspect that by now”’ 
October, 1814 ‘most of the large seaport 
towns of America are laid in ashes and that 
we have possession of New Orleans and 
command of all the waters of the Mississippi 
and the lakes. So that the Americans are 
little better than prisoners of war in their 
own country.”’ And this is what probably 
would have happened had not Houston 
heaten that drum and led his Cwsar’s forces 

nto the wilderness. 

Houston’s rise was quick and brilliant 

dead parallel to Jackson. He studied law 

< months, got his license, went out after 
ffices and got them-——attorney-general, 
major general of militia, congressman, 
governor. He fought, next to Jackson, the 
most noted duel in the pioneer Southwest, 
with Gen. William White, at Nashville 

Like Jackson and Dickinson, the two 
principals went in separate cavalcades to 
fight in far-away Kentucky. It was a 
Roman holiday all the way from Nashville 
to the famous dueling grounds of Lincum- 
pinch, Kentucky. Crowds gathered there 
to witness the deadly battle in the woods by 
the roadside. Houston's friends forgath- 
ered at the old Nashville Inn wad when 
news came that Houston had got his man, 
Cwsar led the cheering. 

Thus did giants amuse themselves and 
preserve their honor a century ago. 


Parallels in History 


The life lines of Jackson and Houstor 
have no parallel in all history: Both families 
were Scotch-Irish from the same section of 
North Ireland. Both suffered martyrdom 
for their religion and civil liberties, bot 
emigrated to America and became citizens 
of the new state of Tennessee Both wor 
their first fame in an Indian war, Jackson 

general, Houston as the young lieutenant 
leading his men over the barricade of death. 
Both studied law six months, both were 
elected attorney-general, both congressmen, 
hoth senators, both governors, Jackson of 
Florida, and Houston of Tennessee and 
Texa Each had his bloody duel, each 
his greatest tragedy in his love affairs, Jack- 
on marrying a divorced woman, Houston 
livorcing his that she might marry anothe 
man. Each was President of an American 
republic and each fought a decisive and 
far-reaching battle utterly destroying or 
capturing the army before him, inflicting 
the greatest enemy loss to a minimum of 
his own, in all English history, and most 
remarkable of all, each battle was ended in 
ess than an hour with a loss of fewer than 
ten men in his own rank! Such a parallel 
would be uncanny if to them it did not fit 
in with the faith of their Scotch religion 
predestination ! 

Houston’s letter of resignation is the 
finest specimen of penmanship and rhetoric 
and the poorest in logic in all the state’s 


archives. 


rh hieldee fe 
fa ind nished the i 
ipport of my fell er haw 5 
‘ nr f rt neover ! lt er 
‘ ertainly due far . 
ful t } world that I retire i 
he pul tI het 
ipy by que ble r 


The last sentence show how near the 
brink of insanity he was. Why should the 
desertion of her governor husband hy the 
bride be any cause for his resignation or 
the ground that he was holding his office 
‘by questionable authority’ 


He wrote to a friend, bef 





that it was ‘‘a painful but 
that he exonerated the ady fully 
“T shall go at once into exile. I do not ju 


lf.”” He added that it was none 





the public’s business and that he would 
matter with any mar 
who spoke illy of his wife! 

To add to his own spectacular folly, he 


make it a personal 


sealed his lips, rushed into the wilderness 


and left the world, so prone to attribute 


evil in matters of this kind, to proclaim and 
publish every manner of story about it but 
the truth. 

Houston did instinctively the only thing 
that could have saved him from the f 
his brother and sister —he went into the 
restful solitude of the 


ate ol 
wilderness with the 
relaxing cor ite! nts of a bottle and took for 
wife Tahlahina Rogers, the  half-breed 
daughter of Capt. John Rogers, a well-bred 
but adventurous Virginian who, likewise, 
had intermarried into the tribe ; 
Tahlahina is said to have been a woman of 
stateliness and charm and had knowr 
Houston in their younger days on the Ten- 
nessee. It may be of interest to note that 
he brilliant and lovable American humor- 
ist, Will Rogers, is a scion of this same 


Cherokee Rogers stock 


Coloneh—the Rover 


He was welcomed into the tribe under 
the poetic name of Coloneh— the Rover 
But the common warriors who were not so 
poetic and admired more strenuous traits 
in a chief, know him admiringly to this day 
as Big Drunk 

Which was characteristic— whatever he 
did assuredly would be big! 

It was not possible in 1830 to take wi 
into the Indian Nation without sanc 
the Secretary of War. 

Houston’s order in his own handw riting 

the most notable historical document 
extant of a one-man pre-Volstead Roman 
holiday: 


Five barrels of whisky, four of Monongahela 





‘tion of 





and one of corn, one barrel of Cognac brar 
and one of wine 
id at my establishment 
lier. I have too much 
inandt ich respect 
iffie of baneful , 





A baneful curse —for the other fellow! 

He lived with Tahlahina at Wilson’s 
Rock, a restful spot on the Cherokee side of 
the Arkansas River, in a grove of cedars 
their two-room cabin of clean hewed cedar 
logs. He kept a rude store, traded, hunted 
and drank. 

There is no doubt of Houston’s devotion 
to his Indian wife He never deserted 
her, and when he went to Texas he urged 
her to go with him, but the generous crea 
ture knew her limitations and would not 
leave her tribe. He expected to return to 
her, but she died soon afterward. When 
her neglected grave was discovered some 
twenty years ago, the War Department had 
it removed to the National Cemetery at 

Continued on Page 114 
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Gas Ranges 
Make Homes Happier 


| HEN YOU buy a new gas rang ke sure that it 


has a Red WI For then that it 
one of the six famous makes manufactured by Amer I 
stove Company See illustrations You will u’ that 
yout riaddria sinliliaad atl dhs famous Lor Regulat 
the supremely accurate, always faithful t 


] : ] 
agevice th if will provid you Witl 


relief from the drudgery and worry of 


] } ’ 
In the great factories, foundries and research depart 
of American Stove Company thousand 
have spent most of their workine-live huildine st ‘ 
are striving to give greater and greater \ t 
f 4 
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AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
829 Chouteau Avenue $3 $3 St. Louis, Mo. 
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TRADITION 
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Workmanship has 
made New Eng- 

| Ae land craftsmen 
world-renowned as producers of fine products. 
Encouragement of Integrity in Merchandising 
Principles has been an important factor in the 


lasting success of great business institutions. 


Waltham has contributed for three-quarters of 


a century to the prestige that American mer- 
chandise enjoys. In choosing a timepiece ... a 
pocket watch, a wrist watch or a clock . . . be 
guided first by the thought that the fine old 
American names are founded on Integrity. In 
Waltham you are assured not only of Beauty 
. . « Of exceptional Value . . . but of the 
Unseen Quality which means Lasting Accuracy 


and Dependable Service. To give all of these 








Fine watchmaking is a 
profession — There are 
craftamen at Waltham 


who have made Waltham 
Watches for over fifty l 
years we; d 
w 








... always... this is the Waltham Tradition. 

Waltham is the oldest of the greai watch 
companies. Waltham has always been a _ pio- 
neer. The modern methods of making fine 
timepieces have been largely engineered by 
Waltham. So finely are the hairsprings gauged 
at Waltham that they must be measured ae- 
cording to the speed of light. Waltham makes 
fill an 
47,000 


of them. The achievements of Waltham in ac- 


screws so infinitesimal that to 





ordinary thimble would take 


curacy and dependability are legion. Through- 
out the world wherever accuracy is demanded 
on the great railroad systems as in ordinary 
use Waltham means Superlative Timepieces. 
The name Waltham is your safeguard as it 
has been the safeguard of almost twenty-six 


million others. 
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rhis Colonial No. 175— 
Extremely thin— 19 jew- 
els — Adjusted to five Auto Clock —Model R-5—This 
positions and heat and eight-day jeweled movement 
cold — 14K Green or identical with Walthams used 
White Solid Gold Case. ln a re on airplanes and finest motor 
8175 : a cars. Easily attached. $20 
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WALTHAM 


WATCHES ~ CLOCKS 


What other silt SO often carries a reminder of the giver 


vr FOR COMMENCEMENT 


WS To a man, a pocket watch has a sentimental value that ean 

(Ae) never be replaced. Shown at the right Colonial No. 60-R, Lith 

\ 7 solid gold, 17 jewels, adjusted, S60. In L4K gold filled case, 
No. 40... $40. 

The charming girl graduate will be entranced by this Waltham 

Ribbon Watch (right). In beautifully chased, 14K solid white 


gold case, 15 jewels, four choices of dial openings, S60. 


f 


Cis | FOR THE BRIDE 
, The Waltham Willard Banjo Clock . .. a gift that will become an 


heirloom ... hand painted panel glasses ... correct in minutest 
detail. From 875 to 8125. In half size $410 and 875. 


=_ FOR THE GROOM 


Zz 
FF : . ) 
ty Give him the other watch. For evening and business... wher- 
j Se! ever formality or semi-formality rules the oceasion . .. it must be a 
C ) pocket watch. Colonial No. 100 (at the lower right)... S100. Other 
Wena” thin model Waltham Watches down to $20. For sport and informal 
wear... Waltham’s newest custom design wrist watch . . . shown 
here at $75. Others $20 to $100. 
I 


« A \ FOR ANNIVERSARIES 


Or even for vourself. or your home ... glance over these 


Ae ) beautiful and unusual watches and clocks. 


Your jeweler will show you these or help vour selection through showing you our beautifully illustrated 


descriptive folders. If he cannot, won't you write us for the folders you want? 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 


WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


‘ ! ibe on 
Folding Leather Clocks _ No. 1215—Gilt, natural 
Brilliantly colored or wood and color finishes 
natural leather case+— 
eight-day jeweled move- 


ment. 825 and 830 
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The BEST LAWN SPRINKLERS MADE 


GIANT Rain King 


Double Capacity 








In '4 
Only Nozzle That Does It 


Rain King 
Snap-On Hose Coupler 


nd Guaranteed By CHIC 
42 W. Roosevelt Road 


London, W.¢ 


uguay 129 Sussex St., 








furn 


Sprinkler Top— 
Bird Bath Base 





38 Years Making Quality Products 
Avenue, Toronto, Canada 


Kingston St., Auckland, New Zealand 
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prinkle any Stream 
Distance or 


STANDARD 
Rain King $3.50 P 
y Zz 


(Continued from Page I11 
Fort Gibson, where may be seen this in- 
scription on her tomb: 


Sacred tothe memory of Tahlahina 





wife of Gen. Sam Houston is. 
Died at Wilson’s Creek, C. N., in the year 1838. 
Removed to Fort Gibson, May 30, 1905, 


His beard grew long, his hair unkempt. 
Drunk, he would beat up the tribe. He all 
but killed his old friend, Ooleteka, and, 
sober, wept in his arms before the assem- 
bled tribe. The Indians worshiped 


Again and again, in his drunken frenzies, 








they debated whether to kill him to save 
themselves. Instead, they would tie him 
till he sobered. For days, sobered, he lay 
in moody dreams; then would plunge into 
the wilderness after bear and buffalo in 
strenuous hunts that brought the savages 
to their knees in weariness. Again his 
mood would change. He would mount a 
superb horse in splendid trappings of sav- 
agery that outshone all, and parade before 
admiring warrior 

The dashing ge 
her brilliant governor, the ball-room cava 
lier, the Sir Galahad of every woman who 
had ever seen him, the beautifully dressed 
diplomat in the seats of the mighty, the be- 
loved not only of Mzcenas but the best 
beloved of Cwsar in the capital, was now 








ral of Tennessee militia, 





fallen to a common drunken squaw man, 
in unkempt beard and hair, aslovenly hat 
a blanketed savage. 

C: spoke—Jackson at the White 
House-—who never forgot and never de- 
serted. He wrote a most affectionate letter, 
sympathizing with him in his misfortune 





and begging him to come to Washington. 
It ended: 
‘*How unstable are human affairs. 


The Cause of His Exile 


Houston thanked him, but declined his 
help. It was three years before he visi 
his chief at Washington. When he did go 
to Washington, dressed as an Indian chief 


and seeking executive aid in protecting his 


ted 


Indians against the grafts and frauds of 


ly thing 
appened. Things had a way of happening 
when he arrived. The Hon. Wm. Stanberry, 


a congressman from Ohio, on the floor of 








government Indian agents, natu 
I 


the House branded Houston as ‘‘a man of 
broken fortune and blasted reputation,” 


ind charged that he was in Wa 


ittempting to obtain a contract to feed the 





Indians and fixing fraudulent and grafting 
prices for it. He intimated that both the 
Secretary of War and the President were 
conniving in the fraud. Houston might 
have overlooked the insult to himself, but 
to insult his Cwsar The congressman 
refused Houston’s challenge and deliber 
ately armed himself ‘‘ with two pistols and 
a Bowie knife,’ and lay in wait for the 
great Scot on Pennsylvania Avenue. Hous 
ton met him and beat him almost to death 
with a hickory cane. It is today the his- 
torical knock-out of that famous avenue. 
His trial on the floor of the House, lasting 
one month, was the most spectacular in the 
annals of Congress. James K. Polk and 
Francis Scott Key, author of The Star- 
Spangled Banner, defended him. But 
Houston’s speech in his own behalf is not 
surpassed by any similar effort on the floor 
of the House. Instead of prison, it ended in 
a mild reprimand. As for the $500 imposed 
on him by the civil court, Cwsar wiped it 
out with a stroke of his pen. 

The real cause of Houston’s precipitate 
act has been the historical question mark 
in the state’s history for nearly a century. 
Some of the facts in the statement which 
follows have not been heretofore known or 
published. 

In 1840 Houston, soon to be elected 
President of the Republic of Texas for the 
second time, made the long journey by 
steamboat and horseback to the newly made 
state of Alabama, where he married on May 
ninth, Margaret Moffette Lea, daughter of 
Temple 1 Nancy Lea, born in Perry 

‘oul ty, Alabama, April 11, 1819 Marion, 


the county seat, had been settled in 1823, 
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the fine old families of Virginia, North and 
South Carolina. The citizens of South Car- 
olina predominated, and this cultured town, 
then and now known as the Athens 
Alabama, was named for the Swamp F\ 
of the Revolution. The Leas are a fine ar 
gifted old family of achievements, and 
Margaret, unusually beautiful, was cor 
sidered the most attractive belle of the 
great Black Belt country. Her own state 
ment is extant that she loved the great 
Texan at first sight, and though she knew he 
gave way at times to drunken excesses, she 


conceived the idea of marrying and retorn 





old excuse! Fortunately for hist 
this time it worked. He gave up heavy 
drinking, he joined the church. She led hin 
with the same love, tact and sweetness wit! 
which the beloved Rachel led Jack son. 

Telemachus rode again, and in his hap} 
marriage found his own at last 

This gifted woman was the mother of t 
children who bear his name, the tru 
sharer of his devotion and his fame. After 
her husband died, in 1863, she related to he 
nephew, Col. Sumter Lea, a distinguishe 
lawyer of the Alabama bar, the facts below 
which were procured in his lifetime by thi 
writer. They expl 





ing and fit in wi fs 
known, but which this statement explair 
for the first time. He told his wife the 

lowing shortly before he died, according t 
Colonel Lea’s statement, w! 


tially as follows: 





I i was a good I 
ed her de | 
but fr he f he , I 
her love ] Apr 
January, off | ess ¢ 
( kasaw Bluff r I 
there. I fir 
I expected and e ba 
fe again. When I 
isp f hief I tho 
e bat teps rr a 
isa pair I I 
her then ory I ¢ 
ne she had he i ‘ | r 
‘ i f y } il ' t 
‘ ind wee I knew the 
I We 1 t 1 
‘ ( u ( 1 
‘ i l ¢ 
‘ ' ‘ | 








vat « tion and t ! it wi 
Ja son who n 1835, sent hir na ly 
dian mission » Texas, knowing, a ‘ 
afterward sa that he was staging the 
comeback f a man whose fate seemé 
strangely linked to his owr And ti 
comeback was Homeri Houstoni Phe 
lliad of Pope has nothing in all its assen 
bled ballads of godlike heroes that surpa 

it. No ionger the young and romant 
relemachus, it is true, but the ty | 
eturning to his owr 


Burleson. But the ere the ‘ 
merely, of Ulysse It was he w guid 
its birth and baptism— his craftiness 

age and the “lean long blade” of Ulyss« 


which led. It was the uncanny sixth sens¢ 
of his Scotch-Irish wisdom which turned 
their desperate councils into victory. 

Texas independence was declared and a 
constitution adopted Ma 
March sixth the Alamo fell 
like a norther the Texas plains. Men and 
women fled before it. They knew now that 
the ruthless Mexican, Santa Anna, meant 
what he said when he had boasted that he 
would give no quarter—no man, wom 
or child of white should be left alive 





and panic swept 





path. 
The Alamo was an old Spanish missior 


the key to all Southern Texas. A har 
of dare-devil Texans, one hundred and 
forty in all, drove out of it eleven hundred 














Mexicar and held it n spite of Santa 
Anna’ nvestment of four thousand fres} 
troop These, with the aid of thirty-two 
others who slipped in to die with them, held 
off this great force for nearly two weel 
ing or wounding over half of them in the 
nal assault The Texans died across the 
yur March xt! among them Bowie, 
Ira and Tenne ee’s famous cor gre 
and Indian hunter, Davie Cro 
payoneted int DackK DeCAUSE 
1 not reach his front for the dead 
he had breastworked before hin 
| it t ey va t to Ar t a ne 
i and no hero Sit I na 
istor juite equals the Alamo’s: ‘‘ Ther- 
mopylw had he messenger of de feat; the 
Alamo had none 
| e of them who were not } ed in the 
ilt, overpowered and captured, were 
ood it ne ft Santa Anna and rut} 
p shot 
The fact that the farseeing Houston had 
ordered its heroi defends again and 
again to abandon the Alamo as indefensibl 
nd la vat with nin ivalied nothing ir 
the par whit f ved 
Then fell a fiercer, cruele nortner Or 
M n twenty-sevent! Fannin and 371 I 
men were butchered near the Goliad 
He had bravely but foolishly disobeyed the 
ders of his commander in chief—thoug} 


Houston wrote him with a pen of fire two 








weeks before, to abandon his weak posi- 

¢ t} 

, Ir- 

re reas 
e fl 

nad t nped f il means the foe he ild 

not r if 13) a Under honorable s ir- 

ender and € yned, seaied and 1 

( ered on the wort f a soldier, the 

fatal Texas rifles surrendered, they were I 

ut or nopen plain, surrounded by Urrea 





nt e the p ler 
thou when beggir 
Houston f s own life, he laid it on Urrea 
nd swore lust to } conqueror he w { 
ive Urrea s t for it 
Half Houstor my had been destroyed 
Santa Anna boasted would soon get the 
ther half. Slowly, sullenly, Houston fe 
fighting the par wi wept before 
m, fighting desertions, fighting the « 
ng and confused councils of the ne 





eated government of Texas; fighting his 
ends, who told him it was |} opeless; fight- 


has : 
ic soul that would not yield 


ng his own her 





even to it 
The Darkest Hours 

From Gonzale s, where he assumed ¢ m- 

mand of his army of 371 men, to the Colo 


ido River, his army had grown to near 








200 But when the panic of ia 
i wre struck them they meit o fast 
that at San Jacinto only 730 were Six 
ng weeks found him slowly, sullenly fall- 
ng back over two hundred | oggy, long and 


foot-weary miles 


The orators at the capital said he was a 








ward ind would not hgnt. The rank and 
e hinted he was cTazy and was leading 
them to another Goliad. They did not 
w that the great lowlander leading 
them was never so fully sane as when he 
was fighting. 
With frozen lips, he led them we y on, 
his plan hid in his own grim soul He 
rossed three great rivers in full flood a 


oat or two, but men and horses swam 
lhe three days of his straggling little army, 
through the rain across the boggy, bla 


lands with wagons up to the hub in mud 


and men carrying the two little cann 








all but carrying the wagons, was literally 


neil. 

‘You know I am not easily depressed,” 
he wrote to Secretary of War Rusk on the 
twenty-third of March, “but before my 
God, since we parted I have found the da 
est hours of my life. For forty-eight hours I 











have neither eaten an ounce olf anything, 
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nor have I slept All wh aw the 
} Oe SS ES SES eee eceeCteeees ae Ec REAREREREWUIETY rm EEREGUEEEEES eraue : 
rter hr thed th r SOr ar fled » * 
aeserters eatned the poisor and ed 4 ’ 
$ ° 
The last liz re of &) ' t ~ *, 
e las e | more ol al ere nar 3 "» 
, re “? 
Ulysses. ay * 
‘ « . 
Three army d , f lite 7500 were 5 r 5 
now hot on his tra The id emergs 4 - 
; 4 . 
reading a net as they went; Santa A: " . 
. - - 
n the center, { wing Houston as he re +} - 
. 
i 
treated toward the capital, expecting t - 
annihilate |} small force and burn t oI 
town, capturing the leaders 7 
Then happened the most poignant of “ 
} - 
" 





aia ate fer ode He has helped 
in the wonderful progress 


of ‘the South 


fled. The town was abandoned, the « 


and all. But they sent their secret: 





war to take command from the coward 
Houston. He would fight ndeed. he 


Lat 
Would 


TO REL CEL CRE RC ER ERE EE REE EE URES ErtERES 














Houston’s reply was to call 


order him to “‘go like an eagle,’ cut down 


Deaf Smith, 


and burn Vince’s bridge. 

Never was a bridge destroyed so quickly! 
The Texan battle song is the love lyric, 
Come to the Bower. It happened this way: 


700 could play a 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 
PFOLEDO, OHIO : 


CANADIAN TOLEDO SCALE CO., LTD., WINDS« 


Only one man of tl 


tune ona e, one 





ild beat a drum 
Houston mounted his tired horse, a non- 
descript sword in a battered scabbard hung 
to his waist by a rawhide thong. Huge 
boots half covered his torn and muddy 
trousers. An old soiled white hat was on 
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« he; **Playv vour tune.”’ »> shor a , 
h head. I ‘ay you! tune, he houte ito | Scales up to 60,000 pounds Letter, parcel at " " 
the fifer and the drummer. ‘Forward, capacity scales 
men! Follow your general and remember , Fawnl | 
1 er ; a 99 an- xe scales stores ink and 
the Alamo and the Goliad in-type scales for retail stores. : 
Then burst that fife and drum into the Cylinder-type scales for retail “OUnUMss - 
only piece of musical irony that ever led a } stores. Contin ‘ , “ 
attle line: ) - 
battle line: A Faneves scales for factories. Penny-in-slot A : 
On, come to the hower ny love yj lo = 
Oh, come to the bower I’ve builded for ye ————— a 
? - 
an embrace. But to the Mexican it was = — 









Death's, not Romeo's 





Continued on Page 117 
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The Coyote can run 
() yards a minute 


TRAPPER EVANS, Montana woodsman, tells It’s when we interfere with nature that 


our foot troubles begin. The farther w 


of the time he was stalked by a coyote from “barefoot freedom,” the small 











et my 
our chances of having g t KK Ww 
covot is one of the the vrass. | had ux about 50 var wh | their elastic springy oles, represent natut 
swiftest of American. ani looked back and noticed my brother waving 1 wav to normal feet, for Keds encourage th 
He has to be fast in ‘ soci foot mus ti I freely a the arch 
} oe ] ; ‘ , ' ra , i "9 oles } +t } ] 1] 
| ( prey Is both fleet and lay down quiet! d looking th I develop normally. Leg muscles ke 1» the rt 
» . : } ] } 
n the decov beheld a strange si t he covot } ] 2 
vary. Much of the speed of the coyote is Pee Rata ; ght. The coy , Keds are todav the most widely used sh 
"| thinking that one of the geese had straved fro: 7 } 
duc e to the character of his feet, as is a so the ee Mich. teen evauiiee dads tewaida ane, on = ntlictire in Aemeticn Whew asc thé vie 
terrific spring with which he brings down once in a while rising to look at his supposed prey. champions. Last year Keds were wort 
,"T) . ) ] 
his kill. “T lay perfectly still and waited until he ay 18 national championship tennis match 
1 " - ‘ ] | 1 ! 
: es : , ; proached within SO feet. Then rising quickly I Keds tough rubber soles not only w 
Read Trapper Evans’ amazing story hot him before he recovered from his surpt and wear: they absorb shocks and pret 
Cee conan t was cut bunting aceee with “The covote’s feet are very much like th slipping or sliding. Keds uppers are light 
' ;, 
ther Wolfs, only smaller. He 1s a cunning fellow and with a snug fit, strong en uugh to pi 
~ . —, S t 
; very swift as he moves to catch the prev « 5 eal 
\\ | ind ind w “es » vour ankle against sudden tw 1 
which ne feed 9 . 
ult for the to arrive. They did , A ‘ : A special le of Feltex |} ) { 
~ t ary . t ‘ sy ee ecial insole O ‘elfex Keeps your feet 
but off in the distance we heard a a ee TE 
' '. . +4 comfortable. 
wi As day commenced to break w Vad . po 
t sitting on a nearby hill about ry DS give the hur an fi ot protect n a me 6 ays F ery er ers se yan 
\ | ’ in price from $1.25 to $4.50. 
and springiness like the covote’s paw ' 
| would have some fun. So pickit Watch the j h which children cl Uni C 
, atch the jo it : ildren change 
| Satake biel a beet © itch the joy with which children change nited States Rubber Company 
my gun in hand, I crawled through from their hot, heavy, stiff shoes, to cool, 
widing the decoy just above the top of light, springy Keds. ——— 


‘%, ‘ ; 
ue Trarrver Evans will send 
: you the actual footprint of 


the coyote. 


aes 


By special arrangement with Trapper 
Evans the makers of Keds are now able 
to offer you the actual tracks of many 
American wild animals imprinted in 
claylike material, hardened and mounted 
on felt. Each one is an original, identical 
footprint. 

Write to Trapper Evans, care of Keds 
Outdoor Dept., Desk B, 1790 Broadway 
New York City, enclosing 35ce. Your 
letter will be forwarded to Trapper Evans 
in Montana and he will send you acoyote's 
track (postpaid in U. S. or Canada). 


A postcard will bring a complete list 





of these wild animal tracks free. 











THEY ARE NOT KEDS UNLESS THE NAME KEDS IS ON THE SHOE 





Continued from Page 115) 

Then swept Deaf Smith on a wild pony 
across the front of the entire battle ling 
waving a gleaming ax and shouting ‘I've 
cut down Vince’s Bridge! Now fight for 
your lives, and remember the Alamo! 

It is not to the discredit of the Mexicans 
that the battle was won in the quick time of 
le than thirty minutes. So fierce and 
overwhelming was the Texans’ wrath, so 
unerring their aim and so avenging the 
crush of their rifle barrels over the heads 
of men who begged for mercy in broken 
English —‘* Me no Alamo, me no Goliad” 
that it was, indeed, not a battle, but a 
slaughter. It was as if Nemesis had turned 
keeper of the hounds of the gods and had 
wantonly flung a kennel of Olympian ter- 
riers into a cellar of rats and clamped down 
the door. When it was lifted each terrier 
had killed his rat, slashed another to pieces 
and had his paw on the third Urrea, 
Gaona and Filisola, although in striking 
distance with 5000 men, breathed the po 
son and fied. They speedily put the Rio 
Grande between them and the bowie’s 
brand of death. 


The Corn of San Jacinto 


Texans are justly proud of the great pic- 
ture of the Mexican surrender which adorns 
the walls of their capitol. It was morning 
of the next day. Houston’s horse, fatally 
shot at the first discharge, collapsed under 
him as the rout was finished. Only then 
did he realize that a Mexican ball had splin- 
tered his own ankle. Wearied, suffering, 
sleepless, the next morning found him lying 
under an oak on a blanket. Scouts had 
been out all night hunting for the Mexican 
dictator 
rch every man you_ overtake, 
closely,” said Houston; “you will find 
Santa Anna making his retreat on all fours, 
dressed as bad, at least, as a common 
soldier.”’ And so the jubilant and ruthless 
Texans had found him, disguised, slipping 
through the grass on his belly 

Houston was dozing when Santa Anna 
was brought in. The Mexican, his hand on 
his heart, went down on the ground and 
kissed his conqueror’s hand Houston, 
aroused, and thinking it was the camp dog, 
slapped it off. 

‘I am Gen. Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna, President of the Mexican Republic, 
and I claim to be your prisoner of war.” 
He stood bowing, with his hand on his 
heart 

The dour Scot merely grunted and waved 
his hand toward an unoccupied soap box. 

“That man can consider himself born to 
no common destiny who has conquered the 
Napoleon of the West,’’ boasted the Mexi- 
can. ‘‘It remains for him to be generous to 
the vanquished,” he added. 

Deaf Smith sat on a stump, gripping his 
rifle. Others stood around, their hands on 
bowie or pistol, watching keenly their gen- 
eral’s brow for a nod, even the lift of an 
eyebrow. 

For the first time Houston arose on his 
elbow. A dangerous fierce light flamed in 
his eyes. His men felt the struggle he made 
to be calm. They plainly saw the cold 
sweat gather on his brow. For one brief 
moment the thread of Santa Anna’s 
cowardly life lay across the keen edge of a 
sword 

“You should have remembered that at 
the Alamo and at Goliad.’ It came sternly 
and with hot vengeance in the telling 

The Mexican paled, cringed, laid his 
1is heart and beggingly pro- 
innocence, laying it on Urrea, 





~ pe 











claimed 
swearing he would have him shot. 

The click of a dozen pistol locks brought 
the great leader to his unimpassioned self 
The nod, the lifted eyebrow, did not come 
to his men. He saw deeper and farther. 
What was one more dead Mexican to 700 
unburied on the plains around him, the 
hundreds of others whose swollen bodies at 
Vince’s Bridge dammed the slow-running 
waters of the Bayou, where the Texans had 








mercilessly shot them as horses and riders 


floundered in the stream to reach a bridge 


THE SATURDAY 


that w not there Hle would tea r 
the difference between | breed and the 
mongrels; he would save him to sign on the 
dotted line for Texas ir dependence 

The climax was Homeric. The Mexicar 
prisoners stood in line, expect ng to be snot 


as they had shot those at Goliad. With a 

wave of his hand, Houston ordered the 

guards to ground their arms. The prisoner 

dropped to the ground at rest, amazed 
: ’ 


scarcely belie ng tneir ve had heer 


spared, some of them weeping 

“Go!” He waved to the guard to take 
the Mexican general to his tent. Then, re 
membering, he drew a half-eaten ear of 
corn from his pocket and sent this parting 
shot after the invaders of his country: ‘Do 
you expect to conquer men who fight for 
freedom, whose general can march four 
days with one ear of corn for his rations?” 

‘““We will call it Houston corn,”’ shouted 
his men, thronging around him, each beg 
ging for a grain to p 

‘*No, the corn of S; 
old chief had smiled at last. And thus did 
independent Texas plant her first crop of 
corn 


Houston erred—a noble error, perhaps, 
I I 





but the written scroll of the future proved 
its tragic unwisdom 

He treated the Mexican as a guest, gave 
him a guard for his cringing life, his own 
camp and such comforts as it held, during 
the many months he held him there until 


the treaty was signed. 


A Day Too Late 


Professing undying gratitude and friend- 
ship, the Mexican betrayed him with the 
same baseness that led the Goliad defend- 


ers to a slaughter pen. For once in his life 
Houston forgot the teachings of his Cwsar 
Jackson played the game sternly and by 
fixed rules that were known to work. He 
would have shot or held Santa Anna and 
taken 371 bloody tolls for Goliad. Jackson 
knew that the mongrel knows no law but 
fear; that only the brand of death on the 
hip of a halfbreed puts honor in his hide 

There would have been no Mexican War 
ten years later, when Taylor and Scott 
had to whip him again, no loss of thousands 
of young American lives and millions in her 
treasury. Why rush off to Sunday 
school when your house is on fire? 

Santa Annaand his government promptly 
repudiated his solemn truce with Texas, 
and annoyed the growing young giant for 
the next ten years in every way possible; 
but like curs that bark valiantly on the 
other side of the fence, none dared to cross 
the Rio Grande. Santa Anna lived to ex 
treme old age, but Houston died early 





Dawn Mist Falls, Giacier National 
Park, Montana 
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He would rest and ‘ ‘ rn 
the next morning. He re t 

ong. for, with the sett ‘ the t 
Sal t the great tw 
off int mr talit 

Houstor i him t = os ed 
eloquent t ite at x 

ng that f owe 

A Message From the Stars 

Sadly, he left the home } 

eturn n ri But he at tr 

hief had not forgotten hit ee es as 

‘ . 
for the last public let wrot Square Boss is the 
ania 2 grr 
John Tyler, President Unit largest of the three 
irging him to sign the t g} ; 
m . 

nto the Unior Ansonia Squareclox. 

I st dis vrot 
know that Texas e mitts e Asolidcitizen...honest brass 
— eee ar ee . throughout... over 5 in. tall. 
although a Whig, and yielding his office t 
his Democratic successor, James K. Px 
who had been elected over the st r 
and compromising Clay, by bold 
claiming this very issue and the 
tion of both California and Oregon—T; 
signed tne Dill 

This meant war with Mexico and pe 
England, and Houston knew it. It meant 
that he and the old chief must talk heart t 
heart for the last time, for the flag was ir 
danger; the flag of Tohopeka and New 
Orleans It had been the tie that held er 
n life It should be the tie that w lat 

hem in deat} | s tor etot face . 
Hag shoei onge 7 erigheeesage ere Square Owl, stands 


their spirits became one, for when the crisis squarely at 4 inches 
came to Houston, sixteen years later 


mater saps et andtellstimeat night 


ter receiving every honor his people cou 


vier 2 tarin resident. gover? throes . . , . # 
tena Pligg A soreness ig sig tk gt with its radium dial. 
times United States senator, he had be 

come himself an old man who sat sadly ir 

the executive office of the great empire he 

had turned into a star of the republic. The 

flag of Tohopeka, of New Orlear ind now 

of San Jacinto and Monterey, still floate 


over its dome 

Not by his hand would it ever come 
down! Its enemies had won, but not ur 
he had faced them and told them truths 


eloquence which we KNOW NOW Was propnes 





and which easily ranks with Patrick Her 
} a . 
ge iy ill’ Gite otal tle Square Rascal, 
brought to him the bill of allegiance to ar under 3 ime hes 
other flag—a flag that was not Jacksor high, a favorite 
» Polk’ ir rockett’s or Tra y © : 
old hag veh en ee with the ladies. 
‘I'll be damned if Id Withouta. 
he walked out. But those who saw him he 
held again in his eyes the fierce light t} 
came always in the crises of his life t 


Tohopeka and San Jacint 

It was not of earth, but came from the 
ether of the hindermost stars, a myste yu 
message from the radio of dead but imn 
tal lips: ‘‘Our Federal Union, it M 





. 999 These fine all brass 
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When romant 


the reaction is from the heights to the hovel ers 


ts so alarms, at jewel- 
hardware 





There fell on Indian degenera drug and depart- 
again. He was i, an outcast. The ment stores, S¢ 50 

] e 
called him traitor, liar, ward His beard ) / : 1 

. Our CHLOLCE J Oe 

grew long, his Nhatr unkempt, his otne 
shabby 

Only the beloved Margaret held him t SQUARECLOX 
eart! Broken-hearted and rudderk ne 


calm night in July, 1863, be A cae ran ; errr ANSON TA’ . 


passe 1 out, beyond the rim of 
to join the twin soul of its own. | 
words were *‘Margaret”’ ‘Texas.”’ 


In front of the White House in Wa ng ' 


ton the heroic figure of Jackson sits or 
horse whose forefeet have never touched 
the earth Should not Houston be near 
the steed that died under hin at Sar 
cinto, winning a battle that made the 


nent all American? 
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, SHE Ice Industry, which has invested nearly a billion 
dollars in modern plants and delivery systems to 
supply the homes of America with pure, sparkling ice 


at low cost, is now ready to render an added service, 


of utmost value, for which there is no charge whatever. 





in touch with your local Ice Company. 


Perfect Refrigeration Means a Lot to You 
Food quality is a very big element in health—much more 
than most people realize. Few edibles can be kept longer 
than a few hours without loss in food value unless prop- 

erly 


ed. Ice checks 
bacterial growth 
cT ld in foods, the 
cause of spoilage. 


refrigerat- 
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A Nation-wide 
Ketrigerator 


Ice companies from coast to coast now offer free advisory service to 
aE housewives interested in getting better results from their present refrig- 420 
C erators or in buying new ones. Consult your ice dealer. He can tell you ) 

what constitutes a good refrigerator, and where to get it. 





It not only saves food but safeguards health, by keeping 
food fresh and pure. 
But even health is not all. Everybody wants flavor. 


Food must be crisp, tasty, appetizing. Flavor is its greatest 


charm. You pay extra to get it—why not keep it? Ice, ina 


The National Association of Ice a & good refrigerator, preserves in full 
Industries is making a nation-wide study ric ret : Lan perfection the delicious juices and pre- 
to help the housewife get the best serv- | Ie | | | cious, elusive flavors of food. 
ice out of her refrigerator. The various i a | \ ‘ ; ; 

Ice Companies in cities and towns {/'] 5 — Lt a y Big Advantages of Ice 
throughout the country are coOperating HH] bs | hy j | ] 4 When ice is properly used in a good 
in the movement. They are prepared | [= — by [| , refrigerator, there is nothing cheaper 
to help refrigerator owners find out | im ; ia a | i. nor better. Ice both cools the food and 
whether or not they are getting the | == i ‘ a Wey purifies the air in a refrigerator. When 
most effective results from their ice. Get 3 LN — = , TP Ai food is kept too cold, it dries out and 
ee Y Aa © AY becomes tasteless. If it freezes, flavor 


is spoiled. Ice keeps the air cold enough, without being 


too cold—dry enough, without being too dry. The food 
retains its savory juices. 

The constant circulation of air over ice purifies food 
automatically. Impurities and odors are deposited on and 
absorbed by the film of moisture on the ice cake and carried 
off in meltage through the outlet. No other method of 
refrigeration provides this continuous purifying process. 
It takes melting ice and an open outlet to do this. 


Ice keeps food at its best. 


to Safeguard the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


May 19, 1928 
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eFrvice 





Surprisingly Low Cost 
X ~ 

Ice is cheap and requires very sim] 
just a good icebox. A survey covering the icc 


ic cCquipment 


more than 20,000 homes throughout the country 
shows that the cost of ice for the average household 
ice customer is only $26.31 yearly, or $2.19 monthly 
The average all-year ice user pays only $42.42 annu- 
ally, or $3.54 monthly. 

If more people would use better refrigerators the 
cost would be even less—much less 

Be sure you have a good refrigerator. When well 
made, it will more than save its extra cost quickly 

In buying a refrigerator, make sure that it is well 
insulated, soundly constructed, scientifically designed 
for proper air circulation, with ample food chambe: 
and ice chamber capacity for the size of your family 
For best results, the refrigerator should be completely 
insulated with two inches of corkboard or its equis 


alent; never have less than one inch in wood cal 


inet 
refrigerators or 1's inches in metal cabinets 

Ask your local ice company to help you select the 
model best suited to your requirements. It has the 


facts, obtained by practical tests. 


Interesting Booklets Free 


The National Association of Ice Industries will be glad 
to send you, without charge, copies of the followin 

booklets by Dr. M. E. Pennington, Home Retrigera 
tion Expert: 


(1) “Why We Refrigerate I 


(2) The Care f the H Nl¢ Rk. fy7geratov 

(3) ‘The Care of the Child’s Food in the Hom 

(4) “Where to Place Food in the Household Refrigerator’ 
In writing, please indicate by title the booklet 


wish us to send 


familys Food and Health 


CHICAGO 
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Pure 
as sunlight . 


retresh yourself 5 3 © 





oe 





The proof of the purity is in 
the testing. Twenty-two scien- 
tific tests for purity, covering 
every step in its preparation, 
safeguard this pure drink of 
natural flavors. You can 
always count on that delicious 
taste and cool after-sense of 
The Coca-Cola Company, Adana. Ga. refreshment when you ask for 


Coca-Cola. 


The Best Served Drink in the World 
A pure drink of natural flavors served in its ow 
thin, crystal-like glass. This gla 


e e 
proportions of Coca-Cola syruy 
bonated water. The final touche 


finely chipped ice and stir with 









a Sf 
sparkling bubbles bead at the brim 


H A D T O BE GO O D $+ @ GS & ¢ WHERE - | I S$ 





testimony to his su 
At train time Mr. Porson accompanied } 


, tne tatlor Phe 


cee as an entertainer 


new acquaintance ( 
hook hands cordially on the platform 
“Glad to’ve met you,” said the horse 
arver heartily. ““Any time you're the 
ty be sure to look me up.”’ 
Mr. Porson promised. In a pleasant 
glow he witnessed the departure of the ] 


and waved his h 


and cheerfully in response 





- 


a Similiar ges 


Ne moker. 





Ret irning, he paused betore the doorwa 
of the | shop, shifting | veight 
trom one toot to the other, while UD 
storey, snicKkering and snow ny tne vo 
tooth, made merry over the innocence ol! 


" 
inciuding autobiographica remarks on the 





part of horse carvers. The loungers in the 





hop guffawed gleefully at e 


people who believed « verything they nearad, 


recurrence 


of the words, and even the blacksmitt 
looked up from the hoof between his 
aproned Knees to grin at the phrase but 


Mr. Porson heard it all with sober dignity 


‘Don’t see no reason to think he wa 


about it, he said mildly “seen a 
yht ol wooden horses, I have somebody 
must ‘ve carved ‘em, I guess 


Dog-vgoned tf he dont 





08 
now storey laughed jo} 


Mr. Porsor wagyed his nead ‘Don’t see 








notnin sO ali-fired smart about not be 
evil tl he said “Sounded rea 
eas’ nable all this feller had to say about 


‘entiy to storey s 





ridicule until the big silver watcn iniormed 


him that it was time for him to go back te 
the boarding house for the dinner pail co 

taining his two nocturnal meals. He swung 
this almost gayly as he approached the reat 
loor of the bank. Everything considered, 


the afternoon had been unusually success 


il 
“Don’t know when I’ve heard more 

talk,’ he told himself aloud as he turned 
Key IT the time clock 


M" PORSON had risen rather earlier 
4 than was his habit As he sauntered 


hopefully down Main Street the steeple 








ock clanged thrice, and he stopped t 
erlly the accuracy of the silver watcl 
Proceeding, his eye hopefully alert for pe 
ons conversationa dispose i, he came t 

udden delighted halt before the bar 
Kmerging from its door with a leathe 

tchel Was, unmistakahb the orst ( 
M Porso greeted him = aimost lle 
tionate but the other, regarding him 
Vvithout sible pleasure evaded |! t 
tended hand and crossed the sidewa 
to a car that stood naken by the 
ration of its idling engine, beside the 

} 

Mr Porson’ disappointed eye found 
omething dimly familiar about the large 
man Who was in the act of climbing to the 
eat. He approached the car, still hopeful, 

it as the horse carver set foot On its run 


ng board it jerked forward; leaving Mr 
on standing, open-mouthed and de 

on the curb, it scudded away He 

tared after it till it swerved abrupt 


e bend of the road. His memory 
ow identified the large man; he had beer 
haved by Les Me\ itty on the occasion ol 


the earlier visit of the horse car) 





The circumstance seemed worthy of 
narration, to Mr. Porsor He stopped ir 
the doorway of the barber shop and lit 
formed the unresponsive Mr MeVitty ot it 

‘Them two fellers was just here — the 
one ‘t carves horses and the fat one t wa 
gettin’ shaved. Seen 'm come out ‘f the 
bank. Drivin’ a flivver, this time, the 


ion? 

Mr. MeVitty was sour! 
but Dan Storey, lounging it 
side the window, exhibited his golden tox 





uninterested 


the chair be 





t} 
‘Tell you any more about the horse-carvir 


business?’’ he snickered. 
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Ee They satisfy some instinct deep 

within you. An elemental desire 
chat’s strong in every man whose heart is young. 
The long-pent-up hunger for color! ...({ Color — 
joyous—vivid—alluring! The new idea in Pajamas. 
Sponsored by Glover, originator of fine sleeping 
wear. And now sweeping America.... @ No wonder 
men like this new idea. No wonder they have 
adopted Glover's for lounging as well as sleep. In 
your leisure hours, it is refreshing to be attractively 
clad. To lay aside the day's cares and clothes and 
step into the rich luxury of Glover Pajamas. It is 
good—invigorating! And wives approve enthusi- 
astically....({ In the intimacy of the home—beneath 


here IS sheer yo 


day breakfast. In exclusive clubs—on crack trains 

—at world-famous resorts. And on the beach. 
Everywhere, you find these new-type Glover 
Pajamas. Their gorgeous colorings — their custom 
tailoring and European styling—the subtle refine: 
ments only Glover can give.... ( Tonight, Glover's 
invite you to this pleasant experience. To know 
the sheer joy of wearing these dashing modern 
garments. To express freely your own individuality, 
in color and pattern. You'll find Glover Pajamas 
cost no more than the old-fashioned, colorless kind. 
Ask for them at your favorite store! 


nn. Bb. GLOVER COMPANY 





New York Chicago Dubuque San Francisco 
the reading lamp, beside the radio, at the late Sun- ‘iis Ricciainiatiit Mitta Tits 
The few styles and patterns pictured are typical of the broad range Ask to see the Glover Sports Special Shirt-—collar attached—with 
of Glover Pajamas at every price from $2 to $25. Look tor the Glovers Kayway shoulder and free-swing back—champion of golf shirts 
woven Glover label! If your store cannot supply you, write $3. Smart style and flawless tailoring distinguish all Glover Shirts 
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CORSICAN, $6.5 
Blue, Green and Rose 
Figured 


standing figure 






FUJIYAMA, $8.50 
Rose, Blue, Navy, Black 
seated figur 
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OLYMPIA, $5 
Red, Green 
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250 Yards down 
the fairway 


— click—a white 
sphere streaking through 
the air—straight and true and 
far. A 250-yard drive—and you 
with your head high, your heart 
light, your chest expanded. 

But don't forget that the clubs 
help — especially Burke clubs. 
Steel shaft of Chrome-Molyb- 
denum—the strongest, toughest 
alloy made. Tempered three 
times to give the famous True 
Temper shaft of extraordinary 
liveliness. Vibration eliminated 
by reduction offset rings— 
every Burke club is braced 
like a bridge. Each club per- 
fectly balanced and the clubs in 
each set balanced with each other. 

Burke clubs give greater dis- 
tance, greater accuracy. They 
cut strokes from every round. 
Your pro or favorite sporting 
goods store has Burkes or will 


get them for you. 


in enlarged sec- 
tion of the True 
Temper Steel Shaft 


Burke 


CLUBS + BAGS + BALLS 





THE BURKE GOLF CO. 
Newark, Ohio 
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Continued from Page 121 

Another bull-necked gentleman in citi 
zen attire entered in answer to the hail 

‘This is a deputy sheriff from Union- 
ville on that bank job. He’s got a tip that 
it was pulled off by a bird named Hoff- 
nagle, from here. Chase up to this address 
with him and see what’s in it.” 

Mr. Porson rose. He shook hands with 
the lieutenant and followed Riordan 
nimbly to the street. Here a small car with 
a police-department tag above its licenss 
plate awaited them. Riordan drove it 
speedily through the traffic of the waning 
afternoon. It paused presently at the 
mouth of a narrow alley between dingy 
brick houses. Descending Riordan dis- 
creetly transferred a flat gun to the side 
pocket of his coat and permitted his right 
hand to remain there with it. 

“Over the wiaduct, down by the winegar 
woiks,”” he quoted. ‘‘Watch your step, 
brother. They boil ‘em hard around 
here.”’ 

Mr. Porson clutched his newspaper 
parcel firmly in both hands; his eyes were 
bright. “‘ Guess they'll laugh out the wrong 
side of their mouths back home,” he said 
‘Think they’re so smart never to believe 
nothin’. Le’s go in. They’s a thousand 
dollars’ ree-ward.”’ 

Riordan permitted him to lead the way 
along the alley. Behind the abutting 
houses, it ended at the door of a weather- 
beaten wooden building, across the front of 
which, in faded white paint, stretched 
legend to the effect that here C. Hoffnagle 
engaged in the allied pursuits of carving 
and turning wood. It was Mr. Porson’s 
hand that opened the peeling door. Ri- 
ordan entered a wide, raftered shop, lit- 
tered and cobwebbed, partially screened 
by Mr. Porson’s slighter figure. At the 
farther end, in the light of a grimy window, 
a wizened man in a bedticking apron sur- 
veyed them above steel-rimmed glasses, 
interrupting his task of painting the di 
tended nostril of a rocking-horse with 
spirited vermilion. 

Riordan pushed forward now, « 
the badge pinned to his vest. 

““We're from headquarters, see? We're 
looking for a bird named Hoffnagle.” 

“That’s me.”’ The shriveled ancient 
spoke with a guttural thickness. “* What 
could I do for you? Rogging-hosses— I 
guess, not?’’ He imparted to the word a 
flavor of resigned contempt. 

Riordan turned to Mr. Porson. ‘This 
the bird you’re after?”’ 

Mr. Porson shook his head. The plain- 
clothes man swung about menacingly on 
the wood carver. ‘Never mind trying to 
stall. Come through. We want Hoffnagle, 
see, and we're here to get him.” 

‘Dot’s me.”” The man’s speech thick- 
ened slightly. ‘‘You could ask anybody. 
Forty-fife years I am in business here.” 

His tone car- 
ried conviction ty 
even to Riordan’s 
professional 
skepticism. 

“Well, you got 
a son, haven't ~ 
you? Oragrand- 


son maybe pr ns } 





xhibiting 


‘ ’ i °° 
Come on, don’t get out’n it 
” ’ i 1 } 
stall now ; | He inhaled 
‘Nobody,’’ + i profoundly 
said Hoffnagle. : . [ ‘Made a dicker 
‘Lain’d married. A. © with Les M« 
I live upstairs. Vitty to take and 
You could ask learn me_ bar- 
anybody. Forty- \ . berin’. Calculate 
. , , ™~ 
fife years I am ~ 7 to buy out his 
for : 
living here. ce shop with this 
tiordan swung . here money.” 
about to Mr. Por- . —— 7 Again, as he 
son. “ Well, how i \d withdrew, he 
about it? It’s | Pe breathed deep, 
your job. If you _ and his tongue, 
| } aes 
ask me, I think mo istening his 
the old bird’s on ps, seemed to 
the level. What's foretaste upon 
next?” them the goodly 
‘Itain’t him,”’ - savor of many 
said Mr. Porson. The Ex:Movie Comedian Gets a Job in a Bakery words 
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‘Don’t understand it, I don't. The feller 
said himself he was in the horse-carvin’ 
business, and Tom Linkletter says it was a 
man named Hoffnagle 't carved the horse 
he used to have in the harness store.”’ 

‘Linkletter?”’” The old man nodded 
eagerly. “‘Sure! I garf him a horse in 
eighdeen hunnert eighdy-sigs. Linkletter 
by Unionville? Sure!” 

‘Le’s get it straight.’’ Riordan faced 
Mr. Porson. ‘‘Who tipped you off to 


‘Why, the feller himself,’’ Mr. Porson 
explained patiently. ‘‘ He was over home a 
couple weeks back, him and another man, 
and we got to talkin’, kind of, and this 
feller let on ‘t he was into the horse-carvin’ 
Claimed it was him 't made Tom 
Linkletter’s horse.”’ 

He submitted to a brisk fire of cross- 
question, Riordan’s voice and manner 
steadily lessening in patience. “‘And you 
fell for it! A slick yegg hands you a line of 
hooey that wouldn’t kid a baby, and you 
chase all the way over here on the strength 
of it! Holy Mike!” 

Stubbornness came into Mr. Porson’'s 
face. ‘‘He said so himself,’’ he persisted. 


business 


‘He said 

‘Murder!”’ Riordan lifted his hands. 
‘You believe it yet! Gimme air— gimme 
4 ' 
alr 


He swaggered heavily to the door. Mr. 
Porson made a last effort to detain him. 
“Wait! They’sa thousand dollars ree 

‘Keep it,’ said Riordan with feeling. 
The door slammed after him 

Mr. Porson turned to Hoffnagle. ‘‘ Never 
could see nothin’ so all-fired smart about 
not believin’ nothin’, he said. ‘* The feller 
didn't have no reason to lie to me, did he?”’ 
He meditated. *‘ Didn't come right out and 
say his name was Hoffnagle, though, come 
to think of it Mi ght be some body else in 
the horse-carvin’ business 

Hoffnagle wagged his head. ‘No one is 
in the business no more,” he declared. 

‘Almost there ain’d no sudge business. 
gamels 


Even by merrick-rounds iss only 
and owstriches to rite on.” 

Mr. Porson started. ‘‘ Why, that’s jest 
what the feller said! - 
He twitched Hoffnagle’s short sleeve. 
“Stands to reason he’s into the 
’r how would he know all that about 
merry-go-rounds and ostriches and all? 
Say, Mr. Hoffnagle, maybe he’s worked 
for you, even—kind of short, dark- 
complected feller with a mole on his cheek.” 

‘Hah!"’ Mr. Hoffnagle snorted strongly 
‘Him a horse garfer! Owstriches even dot 
loafer couldn't garfe! Boodlekkingk is all 
he would be good for, dot Larry Finn!” 

He shook a knotted fist at the window 
Beyond it Mr. Porson’s brightening eye 
beheld the rear of a brick building whose 


Them same words! 


business, 





ty 


curtained windows looked out over ricke 


iron fire escapes 
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“Say the name’s Finn?” He = spoke 
oftly. ‘*Live over yonder, does he” 

enlightened he took leave presently of 
Mr. Hoffnagle. Around the corner, in a 
frowzy ground-floor room, half oflice, half 
bar, he made inquiry of a man whose hard 
gaze dwelt on him without challenge 

“Larry Finn?” Amusement. kindled 
behind the opaque inspection. ‘‘ Uh-hul 
Upstairs, sucker. Second floor back.” 

Mr. Porson mounted a dar! 
without haste. Almost timidly he tapped 


at the door. It opened warily, a niggardly 


stairway 


crack, revealing no more than an eye be- 
yond it. Confidently, however, Mr. Porson 
stepped forward. He found himself in the 
presence of Finn and the plump man who 
had accompanied him to Unionville 

‘How d’ do?” said Mr. Porson cheer 
fully. ‘‘I had quite a time findin’ you.”’ 

Mr. Finn’s countenance relaxed I 
right hand removed itself from his coat 
pocket. ‘‘What’s the big idea?” he de 
manded almost genially 

Mr. Porson fumbled with the newspaper 
wrappings of his parcel. “I come after the 
money,”’ he announced. The paper slipped 
to the floor; the twin barrels of the sawed 
off gun pointed at the lowermost buttor 
of Mr. Finn’s vest. “‘ Might kind of bas 
up,” suggested Mr. Porson apologetically 
‘Might hold up your hands, too I gu 
you better. Scatters real pretty, buckshot 
does, and they’s two barrels of 
here gun 

The muzzle moved, as he spoke, in a 
short arc, so that it inspired the plump mar 
as well as Mr. Finn to discreet compliance 
At Mr. Porson’s mild insistence they 


turned their backs to him and stood against 
the wall. He considered briefly ‘Gue 

I'll have to ast you to step inside that there 
clozepress,”” he announced “Won't kee; 


you there no longer’n I e'n hel; 


He swung the closet door shut behind 
them with his toe and sighed as he twisted 
its key. He sighed again, more happily, a 


he opened the leather satchel which lay or 


the untidy bedspread. 


Iv 

\ R. TANNER made some little cere 
4 mony of signing and blotting the 
check; he held it in the lifted hand wit 
which he performed, in the direction of Mr 
Alfred Porson, a gesture of admonitior 
‘You've had a lucl windfall, Porson,’” he 
intoned. ‘“‘I want you to get the benefit of 
it. I want you to deposit this money and 
let me invest it for you.” 

Mr. Porson spok e apologeti cally. ‘* Aimed 
to use it, kind of he began 

Mr. Tanner dismissed the objectior 


‘You won't need to spend a cent of it ne 
declared. ‘‘ You've got your job back, ar 
we're raising your pay. You 
Firmly Mr. Porson moved | head ir 
dissent I'm much obliged, Mr. Tanner,”’ 
t id Dut it 
d eem 
t! rn i wasnt 
eve! it out I 
j rhnt-watenir 
isine ome 
\ Ain't or 
be Walltir 
a good chance to 
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Thousands of families are finding in 
Servel a welcome aid to new standards 
of luxury and leisure. The saving of time, 
the saving of food, the possibility of an 
entirely new field in home-made delica- 
cies, bring new freedom from kitchen 
duties, new zest to daily menus. 
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And now Servel adds another modern 
note to the gayety of kitchens. Servel 
color finishes, recently introduced, have 
met with instant success. Four intriguing 
colors, shown in appropriate modern set- 
tings on the opposite page, interpret so 
well the spirit of the new vogue for color- 
in-the-kitchen. 


This new multi-tone finish—exclusive 
with Servel—is now offered, without extra 
cost, on all models from the largest S-type 
to the new, moderately priced H-5. For 
those who prefer it, white is of course 
available. All Servel cabinets are built 
of enduring steel, with snow-white fused 
porcelain lining. 


Servel has long since reached a degree of 
mechanical perfection where such details 
need not concern the purchaser. The re- 
frigerating unit is as unobtrusive in your 
home as in these illustrations. Simple, 
sturdy design, selected materials and 
good workmanship ensure the quiet, de- 
pendable, economical refrigeration for 
which Servel is noted. 


Be modern. Enjoy the luxury and leisure 
Servel offers. Enjoy, too, the cheerful 
influence of color which makes your 
kitchen less of a laboratory. Immediate 
possession of Servel is now easier than 
ever. Most dealers offer very liberal pur- 
chase plans. 











Deluxe cabinet 

1 for the 

arge fa the re 
aborate me wit fre- 
juent guests. Fo 1 capac- 
ty 10 cu. ft. Makes 120 





FO. B. factory $425 
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Biscay Blue 


Model H-5: the newest 
Servel, for those demanding 
high quality of equipment 
at an unusually low price. 
Economical of power. Com- 
pact cabinet— $6" high; 
26%" wide; 1912" deep. Food 
capacity 5 cu. ft. Makes 48 
ice cubes. 
f vr y 


"Besides the color schemes 
suggested here, several 
others are fully illustrated 
and discussed by the well- 
known artist and authority 
on interior decoration, 
Lurelle Van Arsdale Guild, 
in the interesting new book- 
let *Modern Refrigeration— 
in the modern color set- 
ting.”’ Send the coupon for 
your Copy. 
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eration—in the modern color setting.” 


Address 


SERVEL SALES, Inc., EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Please send free copy of the new booklec, ‘Modern Refrig 

































Rod 
That’s 


Ready 
For a fight! 


( VARPON!...A hundred and 
2 prncennctthentaresar My 
ing demon giving you the battle 
of your life—you and the craftsmen 


id ; 
who fashioned your rod! « « « 


Bullet-like rushes that sweep 
two or three hundred feet of line 
off your screeching reel. Glorious 
battles lasting for hours...it’s for 
such hectic strain on thin bamboo 
that the skilled handiwork of 
Montague craftsmen—and their 
decades of experience—are needed. 

Because these craftsmen have 
labored so well, The Montague Trail 
now stretches more than half-way 
‘round the world. Montague makes 
more than half of the entire world’s 


supply of split bamboo fishing rods. 
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THE CRIME OF PROFESSOR BONAR 


“T'll try them. Here’s your mail. 
Brought it up from the box.” 

He put two letters upon the table top, 
picked up his brief case and went out to his 
nine o’clock in freshman composition. 

Godfrey Bonar reached forward and took 
the two letters. Each envelope was of the 
same size and shape. Each envelope had 
the same printed address in the upper left- 
hand corner: ‘‘After five days, return to 
Malcolm H. Jones, Fifth Avenue, New 
York City.’ He winced and stared at 
them for several minutes before opening 
them. Malcolm H. Jones—he had never 
seen the man in his life, and yet behind that 
name a personality lived and breathed and 
held the cords o inexorable net that 
was slowly and insidiously tightening about 
the life of Godfrey Bonar. A few more 
months—another year—and he would trip 
in its meshes and fall headlong, clanking in 
his heavy academic armor like a gladiator 
in the sand-strewn amphitheater of Com- 
modus, snared by the retiarius and held at 
the mercy of his sharp-pronged trident. 
And how the multitude would scream in 
derision — all his colleagues, all his students, 
all the cloistered, dignified world of his 
scholastic existence—scream and yell and 
boo, with their thumbs turned down in con- 
tempt and disgust. 

He stood up, trembling in every fiber. 
““No!” he said aloud. Now was the time to 
end it— cut the threads forever. Ever since 
that day when he had first come upon Mal- 
colm H. Jones’ advertisement he had been 
at the man’s mercy—been like a weak, 
flabby puppet on a string, dancing and 
grimacing and blaspheming his gods when- 
ever Malcolm Jones beckoned. How he 
hated the name! Smug satisfaction was 
written in every syllable of it. Damnable 
Philistinism! Execrable hypocrisy! 

Well, it was done—finished— over with. 
Hereafter he would stand before the world 
an honest man. Quickly his fingers tight- 
ened upon the two envelopes and ripped 
them viciously once across. A sharp pain 
struck through t ft hand and he dropped 
the pieces to suck his bleeding finger. A 
pin. The pieces slid from his knees to the 
floor, and from one a slip of light green 
watered paper protruded about half an 
inch. Godfrey kicked at it and missed. He 
stared at it sulkily. Still sucking his finger, 
he picked it up, drew it from its torn en- 
velope and unpinned it from the accom- 
panying letter. It was half a check for 
seven hundred and twenty dollars. He 
withdrew his pricked finger from his mouth 
and took the other half of the check from 
the rest of the envelope. Seven hundred 
and twenty dollars and no cents! He 
gasped and hurriedly picked up the other 
torn letter. It also contained the two halves 
of a check. That check read for eight hun 
dred and ten dollars and no cents. 

Nervously and with hands that were now 
quite numb, Godfrey took out the two let 














ters and pieced them together upon his 
knee. The first said merely: 





Th S I inclose herewith my check for 
eight hundred and ten dollars nine | ed 
dollars, le ) s of 10 me ant 
“ t rrived late » off to v ne 
of tk ' You will note that t eee 


raised your price one hundred dollars overr 


MALCOLM JONES 





The second was much longer. It said: 








Dear Sir: At last! Bruce Kent has com 
to know that through my ministra- 
( Compa has a taken a 

} Plea ¢ Fra tne 
‘ Know, they pay 
| ’ I e? he for seve 
¢ ( irs eight hundrec 

( { 10 per cent 

} ¢ ir re thar Ve 

. } ¢ Mr. Her 

ike the Queer 

, 4 , I have g ~ } ' 

I 1 inter he 

e | A Night 

( f Gia e Love Mo i 
I Ire iment I re 


Continued from Page 15 


Now then, Mr. Henderson wants a serial 
badly and he wants one from you. He is willing 
fifteen thousand dollars for a good one, 
m the novel you gave me to 
place three years ago called Interlude. I didn’t 
¢ 


think it would go at the time, for it was too in 






trospective and, frankly, too academic and 
heavy; but now that Bruce Kent has really 
arrived, I think there is a good chance of plac 


ing it. I have taken the liberty of retitling it as 
, 





Fleshpots, which, you will agree, is a far better 
and more salable title. Also I have blue- 
penciled the superfluous conversation and of 
course the more obscure classical allusior 
which do r interest people in this day and 
age-—-even if they know what they mean. I 
believe in striking while the iron is hot and I 
trust you will approve of my action. 


Also, it was ne¢ cessary to give Mr. Henderson 
some publicity in connection with Purple Pleas 
ure. Knowing how averse you are to publicity 
and remembering your instructions on the sub 
ject, I have taken the liberty of creating a ficti 
tious character for Bruce Kent and have sent 
Mr. Henderson a picture of a man in a pit 
helmet with a rifle and a jungle background. 

Awaiting your approval, I am, 

ours very sincerely, MALCOLM JONES. 








P.S. Mr. Henderson has just telephoned that 
they have taken Papa’s Passionate Predica- 
ment at a substantial increase in price. M. J. 

Inclosed was a typewritten copy of the 
publicity notice. Under the heading of 
Who is Bruce Kent? it went on breezily 
into: 


A new star has loomed in the literary firma- 
ment during the last three years in the mysteri- 
ous person of Bruce Kent. Traveler, adventurer 
and gentleman of letters, Bruce Kent is at once 
the most elusive and the most sought after of 
lar short-story writers. It is whispered 
d with t > Foreign Le 


also whispered that he is re 





t} 


the war. 





i 
, 

iobleman masquerading under a 

pseudonym. It is variously reported that he 

lives in Paris and London and in his villa on the 


Riviera when he is not d 





shing about to the 


four corners of the globe for exploration and 
adventure, Gur picture shows him shooting 
saber-toothed tigers in Matabeleland. He 
thirty-tw and unmarried Who 


Bruce Ke nt, girls? 


Underneath, in Malcolm Jones’ longhand 
was scrawled: 


Godfrey Chandler Bonar, A.M., Ph.D., 
fellow of the American Society of Classical 
Education, associate professor of English 
literature, contributor to sedate magazines 
on modern academic thought, the son of 
the Richard Winthrop Bonar, of Harvard, 
covered his bloodless face with trembling 
fingers and wept into his salt-and-peppery 
vest. That this ghastliness should come 


upon him! That he should be caught at 





lJast in the snaring consequences of his mis- 
demeanor! All about him, the things of his 
life seemed to mock and sneer at him. The 
towering shelves of the office library 
smirked and jeered. Outside, the sedate 
sounds of the campus held new notes of 
derision. The shrill call of a student and 
the answering hail from a distance—the 
wailings of trusting youth dismayed and 
broken at the defilement of its shrines. The 
old brownstone row that had seen the gen- 








erations come to this sacred well of know]- 
ed in humility and trust, and leave 





refreshed and hallowed forever to tread the 


», lighted on their way by the 
the very buildings seemed 





paths of 
lamp of truth 
to turn from him as from a putrescent leper. 

The ct apel bell boomed ten, and its 
thumping, resonant echo seemed to shout: 
‘“‘Charlatan! Betrayer!’ Feet on the 
stairway outside—the feet of youth trudg- 
ing once more upward and onward to the 
brink of the fount of learning seemed to 
turn from his door in disgust and disap- 
pointment His soul shrieked from the 
t 


ortured depths within him: ‘‘Surcease, 





!"’ But the feet trudged onward 
They knew him not. 

last note of ten he sprang up and 
letters into his pocket. He 

He must go —any- 


hat 
j 


f 
where Blindly, he grabbed his hat and 


coat and ran out and down the stairs. He 
must get away. Rapidly he crossed the 
street and headed up toward the chapel. As 
he crossed behind Judd again, he heard 
the echoing roar of the class he had cut— the 
long team yell with three Bonars on the 
end —a formula prescribed by the rigid code 
of the college when a class was not met 
after three minutes had elapsed from the 
time the hour struck. It seemed to him in 
his suffering like the hungry growlings of 
lions waiting for the barrier to be raised 
that they might devour him in his cringing 
wretchedness~—-tear him limb from limb for 
his traitorous transgressions. 

Two students passed him and touched 
their caps as they came out of Judd. He 
fled from them as from a plague. Their 
eyes seemed to accuse him dumbly. 
them —a Mr. Jordan by name— whispered 
to the other: 

‘You gotta keep yourself in old Bonar’s 
mind if you want a get-by. I tube him 
regularly twice a month— make believe I’m 
interested in his course and all that—so’s 
he’ll remember me. You know it’s funny 
a guy like that—all these English profs. 
They keep shootin’ off their faces about 
writing and there isn’t one of them can 
write. Take this fella Bruce Kent now F 

““Yeah,”’ said Mr. Bugs Richards. ‘‘ Did 
you read his last one?”’ 

“Did I?” echoed Mr. Jordan. ‘And lis- 
ten! What do you think of this? I copied 
out his description of a sunset for old 
Calkins in comp. I put on the honor state- 
ment ‘I have’ instead of ‘I have not,’ just 
to see if he’d tumble. Well ist to show 
you what a dumb-Albert he is, he gave me 
an F and never tumbled to the honor state- 
ment. I guess that shows these bozos up! 


One of 


I gota good mind to leave colle ge and get 





a job on a newspaper where a fella can 
learn something.” 

“*Yeah,”’ said Mr. Richards. ‘‘Le’s go 
down to the store and get a lead shot. I 
wanta pay John for last month.” 


Once inside his house, 





Godfrey Bonar 


stumbled into his study 





{ slumped down 
in his chair with his overcoat and hat stil 
on. His fists were clenched tightly on the 
broad arms and his eyes stared straight ir 
front of him. How long he sat there | 
not know. His mind whirled like water 
running out of a basin—round and round, 
faster and faster, but never stopping 
Phrases from Malcolm Jones’ letter and 
that horrible publicity squib flashed into his 
consciousness, whirled about in leering OY 
and gave way to new phrases “Gentle 
man of letters’’—‘‘ Papa’s Pass * He 
choked. ‘‘ Pay the biggest prices.’’ A mess 
of pottage! 
It was Maria’s knock, he felt, that kept 
him from losing his mind. She had he 


Traitor, bet rayer, criminal 


him come in and prepared luncheon for 
after all. She set the tray down on his 
study table and disappeared quickly, as she 
always did when the professor was busy 

With hands that shook as with the palsy, 
he poured tea into the cup and raised it to 
his pale lips. It was scalding hot, but he 
gulped it down and started pacing the floor 
Twice he crossed the length of his thread- 
bare study carpet in an agony of indecision 
Was it any worse to get bigger prices than 
lesser ones? Why should this be such a 
low to him now, when it hadr t been be 
fore? To be sure, it was getting the better 
of him 
the Conway Company bought and printed 


those terrible things for a million subscrib- 


going beyond his control wher 


ers to read. He could let Jones sell what 
there was to sell, reap the profits and not do 
any more. Perhaps then he could come 
back into his literary self-respect and as- 
sume the dignified position in the world of 
sedate, intellectual criticism that he had 
carved out for himself from the bed granite 
of his upbringing and his father’s reputation 
Perhaps after a year or so } 
entirely and worship whole-heartedly once 


1e could forget 


more at the altars of the avowed classics 


Continued on Page 133 
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ow many hands should 
a housewife have? 


The greatest industry in the world is housekeeping! Factories 
have many employees, or “hands”— yet fatiguing household 
tasks generally have had but one pair of hands to get them done 


lo the housckcepx r faced by 


a greater varicty of endless tasks 


} { 


than a factory ‘“‘hand could 





mect Fuller brings 45 ‘‘hands’ 


to lighten her daily routin: 





For every task a specially de- 


signed, effort-saving, hand-sav- 
ing tool to do the work just a 
little better, too. 


Wet Mop, Dry Mops, Brooms 
and Dusters ... Bathroom Mop 
Wall Brush, Window Brush, 
Stair Brush ... Radiator Brush 
Stove Brush, Brushes for the 
bathroom bowls ... magic Pol- 
ishes for silver and furniture 

a complete sct of brushes fot 


simplifying work in the kitch« 


J 69 USES HEAD TO FOOT - CELLAR TO ATTIC, 
E E A Service Radiating Through the Fuller Man 
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Another Weyerhaeuser 


trimmed square at both ends.-- 


The Mark of 4 SQUARE Lumber 








> 
SQUARE 


This 4-Square emblem will 
ideniify every package and 
every piece of 4-Square Lum- 
ber. It will be displayed by 
all 4-Sguare Dealers. The 
distinguishing mark of an 
honest lumber merchant, 
backed by Weyerhaeuser. 











These items can now be purchased under the 

4-Square label. Each carefully manufactured for 

the particular purpose for which it is intended. 
SQUARE EDGE FINISHING LUMBER 
BEVEL SIDING - COLONIAL SIDING 
DROP SIDING - SOFTWOOD FLOORING 
END MATCHED SOFTWOOD FLOORING 
- CEILING AND PARTITION - SHELVING 
STEPPING - CASING - BASE - MOULDINGS 





Offices: MINNEAPOLIS : KANSAS 











—— 


4) 
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achievement: Wisieless Lumber ! 


packaged,---- ready to use--- 








The Mark of 4 SQUARE Lumber 

















A new and bett 


— —— Se 





— > 


er lumber and 


a new and better way to buy it 


HIS announcement of a new kind of 
lumber has a two-fold significance. 


FIRST, an assurance of the finest lum- 
ber it is possible to produce. Seasoned. 
Milled to precise standards of size and 
dressing. Packaged. And with species 
and grade plainly printed on the label 
and guaranteed by Weyerhaeuser. 


You get exactly what you pay for 
when you buy 4-Square Lumber from a 
4-Square Dealer. 

SECOND, the elimination of one of 
the most costly wastes in building—the 
time the carpenter spends in squaring up 
each piece of lumber before he can use it. 


4-Square Lumber is trimmed at the 


mill exactly square at both ends. Square 
every way you test it. 

Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lumber means 
better buildings—better looking, longer 
lasting—at a substantial saving in cost. 

Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lumber is sold 


through local lumber dealers. Your own 
local dealer has it or can get it for you. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS : SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


General Sales Offices: WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY .:- Spokane, Washington 
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Your favorite gasoline | 


Elimination of knock 


Quicker Pick-up 
Less Shifting 


Cooler EngineS 



























EADING oil companies throughout the United States and Canada are 
[- offering gasoline in two forms. 
The first is straight motor gasoline. The second is motor gasoline to which 
has been added ETHYL fluid. This superior fuel is called ETH Y L Gasoline. 
ETHYL fluid, containing tetraethy! lead, controls the combustion rate of 
gasoline, thereby eliminating “knock” and giving added power for tough hills 
and heavy roads, greater flexibility, quicker pick-up and all-round better 





BRANO OF 


ANTI-KNOCK 
4 COMPOUND | 


A ETHYL GASOLINE } 
i CORPORATION £ 
é NEW YORK. USA “ 
> 


performance. As for high compression engines—they were made possible 







through ETHYL Gasoline! 

Drive to a pump which bears the ETHYL emblem, shown at the right. 
The price of ETH Y L Gasoline will be merely the price of good motor gasoline, 
plus the few extra pennies the ETHYL ingredient costs. The small premium 


is insignificant when compared with the added performance. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


25 Broadway, New York City 56 Church Street, Toronto, Ont., Can. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


Ethyl Gasoline is the “anti-knock” (high compression) fuel by which other gasolines are measured. 








=> 











«nt 


(Continued from Page 128 

It was this damnable Bruce Kent pub- 
licity hoax that had sent him off. No one 
had found out— no one would find out. He 
stopped dead his tracks and his heart 
almost ceased to beat within him! Jordan! 
That morning! Jordan knew! He had 
grinned and smirked when he handed over 
the magazine with Bruce Kent's story in it. 
He suspected, anyway. He must have sus- 
pected or he wouldn’t have picked on that 
particular story for his argument, when so 
many of the other thousands of stories by 
modern hack writers would have done as 
well. And if Jordan didn’t know or didn’t 
suspect here his heart did actually skip a 
beat-—everyone would know soon, for half 
the faculty knew that he had written Inter- 
lude. He had read parts of it at the Writ- 
ers’ Club. Mason and Fairchild and John 
Butler had read it through on request, to 
criticize it. 

Hastily, he snatched up his hat and 
bolted from the house. He would stop that, 
anyway. Half running, half walking, he 
made his wretched way back to the campus, 
across it and down the hill into town. 
Breathlessly, he burst into the telegraph 
office and snatched up a blank: 


DON'T SELL INTERLUDE UNDER PENALTY. 8TOP 
PUBLICITY. LETTER FOLLOWS BONAR 


He dispatched it to Malcolm Jones. At 
five o'clock he received a reply: 
WIRE RECEIVED. INSTRUCTIONS NOTED. MR. 
JONES IN WASHINGTON. WILL RETURN MONDAY, 
S. CAMPBELI 


How Godfrey Bonar got through the next 
three days he never knew. Somehow they 
went by, however. For hours on end he 
was closeted in his study. Several times he 
picked up his copy of Interlude to read it 
again, but each time, as his eyes fell on the 
first page, he saw in his imagination the 
lurid title Fleshpots staring out at him and 
his gorge rose in anger and disgust. Still, 
fifteen thousand dollars Monday 
came eventually, as it always comes, but of 
course there was no word from Malcolm 
Jones. On Tusstay, however, one of the 
familiar detestable letters smiled in his mail 
box. He took it up to his office and tore it 
open. It said: 

Dear S What did I tell you? Henderson 
has taken Fleshpots! Your wire was waiting 
for me when I arrived and contents noted. 
Now, Doctor Bonar, I know that you are en- 


thusiastic over this, your first re al success, but 
my advice is always never to strike editors too 
heavily at first. You say, ‘‘ Don’t sell Interlude 
under twenty’’—it read ‘‘penty”’ in your wire 


but fifteen is a very good price—a very good 
price indeed, and I could not, in fairness, ask 
The contract is made 
vut and signed for first serial rights only and 


7 » . ia] 
for more tor a first serial. 


that leaves book and motion pictures still to 
be realized upon. Anton Heppinger is to do 
ustratingand Mr. Henderson wants Dolly 
y Ra ilph in the las st chapter. I think this 
ht concession to make and it really 








¥ Silg 
helps the story immensely. So, as you gave me 
che to act for you, I have agreed to 
1e % tion and one of Mr. Henderson’s staff 
writers will do it to save you the trouble. 





The rest of your wire also noted. To wit 
public y letter follows,”’ from which I gather 
that for . Aer-ennte you wish to write your ow! 
squibs. The squib I wrote for Purple Pleasure 
is set up, Mr. Henderson tells me, and will 
appear in next month’s issue. Fleshpots starts 

with the Jul y number. 
Hoping that these arrangements are satis- 
factory to you, I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
MALCOLM JONES. 


Stripped naked to the world as he felt 
himself to be, Godfrey Bonar, had he had a 
drop more of dark, romantic blood in his 
veins, would probably, in an ecstasy of self- 
abasement, have done away with himself 
during the next few weeks. But his was the 
cold, blond heritage of the North, ingrained 
with asturdy New England Puritanism and 
veneered by several generations of the rea- 


soning habit. After the first few desperate 


sleepless nights, he managed to get a grip on 
himself and to face his problem with his 
mind instead of his emotions. 

His wife, he felt, he could not confide in; 
for she, with her recent Methodism and her 
more remote Quakerism 


her mother had 
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been a Germantown Spruggs-— would 
under the burden of his deceitful, traitorous 
crime. 

He must then face this thing himself 
and bludgeon his way out of it somehow 
for the sake of his son Junior, if for noth- 
ing else. He would have by July, when 
the first installment of Fleshpots appeared 
to betray him to the world, somewhere in 
the neighborhood of twenty-two thousand 
dollars; for the Conway Company, with 
maddening regularity was snapping up his 
old stories as fast as Malcolm Jones could 
dig them out of his office shelves, and with 
each story the price they offered was go- 
ing up. 

Twenty-two thousand dollars was a for- 
tune to Godfrey Bonar. Decently and 
carefully invested, meant more than a 
thousand dollars a year income. He han- 
dled his own finances in a meticulous set of 
little cloth-bound notebooks, and he could, 
up to a certain point, deceive his wife. That 
thought comforted him. How long he could 
deceive her he did not know, but it occurred 
to him that in the future, when she began 
to get suspicious, he might invent a hitherto 
unpretentious piece of land in some distant 
place—land that his father had left him 
which had suddenly risen to miraculous 
value; or failing that, he could tell her that 
he had invested modestly in stocks years 
before-—stocks that had boomed overnight. 
The future could take care of itself. It was 
the present that he must master 

He was due for a sabbatical year the 
year after next. That was his primary con- 
sideration. He broached the topic to Fair- 
child. He had not been fit for months—he 
was working hard. He certainly looked 
drawn and haggard, Fairchild thought. 
Could he, did Fairchild suppose, get the 
faculty to vote him his year ahead of time? 
There was work he wanted to do in Europe. 
He had not been over for thirteen years. 
Would they, did Fairchild think, agree to 
his proposition? Fairchild would think it 
over. It had been done, of course. There 
was precedent. Titheridge had taken his 
year ahead of time and he believed Cort 
had too; but Cort had broken down badly. 
However, he would see. 

That night Godfrey Bonar approached 
his wife at supper. ‘‘My dear,”’ he said, 
“‘we’ve saved quite a tidy sum in the last 
few years since my operation— quite a tidy 
sum.” 

‘Yes?”’ she said. 

“TI don't know if you know how much, 
but it is quite a surprising amount—er 
two thousand at least.” 

‘Have we really?”’ she asked. 

‘Yes. . . . Now I've been thinking 
in fact I’ve spoken to Fairchild about it 
You know how I’ve been wanting to go to 
Europe “i 

‘But, Godfrey, what could we do with 
Junior?” 

‘Well, I thought Junior might come with 
us for the summer and then go back to his 
Aunt Ida. He'll be at school all year ex- 
cept for Christmas and Faster.” 

“Stay a year! 

‘Yes,”’ he said. As I say, I’ve spoken 

Fairchild, and to be quite frank, I’ve 
asked for my sabbatical a year ahead of 
time.”’ 

‘And you didn’t tell me?” 

‘Well, my dear, it’s not decided. I just 
spoke to him today. The faculty has to 
vote on it.’ 





“Oh,” she said. ‘“‘But Junior never 
could come back from Europe alone.”’ 

“Yes,” he said, “I thought of th Of 
course he'll be fourtee *n then; but if you 
don't want him to travel alone, you could 


come back with him in the fall.” 

‘And stay?” 

‘*No,”’ said Godfrey. “‘You could see 
him off to school, arrange with Ida and joir 
me again.” 

‘But that would cost too much.’ 

‘It would cost something,”’ he agreed 
“but I think we can manage. Calkins is 
being married in July and I think we can 
rent him the house for next year.” 

‘Not tothat Miss Sheldon, in Hartford 
oh, I hope not! 


EVENING POST 


‘I don’t know, my dear. And I thought 
as long as we weren't g rt e the 
we might se t 

I’m sure it wou ery nice tog It 
would be so good tor your wor and | é 
always wanted to see Be lighera ever since 
Amelia Semple went thers I must ask 
where she stayed It wa ‘ expe ( 
she said she hasn't mucl money l 
KNOW 

‘Wel Nhe said Godfrey, ‘we’ et 

With so much of his plans off his mind, 


he was able to settle down to the rest of 
Anyway, he would go 
to Europe for the summer while that 


the semester's work 


ghastly serial was running, and if they 


g 
didn’t give him his sabbatical year, he 
would able his resignation. He would 
have to resign, anyway, after the year was 
over, for he could never come back to the 


campus to face the ridicule of his colleagues 
To resign that summer would only mean 
the loss of his next year’s salary. It wasn't 
trickery to try to get that, for he felt that 
they owed it to him for his services; and if 
he did get it, he could put off explaining 
to Mrs. Bonar that much longer. Perhaps 
he could get a post in the West. Certainly 
he was capable, and perhaps the newer 
state universities would overlook the one 
blot of his record. Perhaps in a year it 
would be forgotten. 

To fortify himself and to bury his head 
more deeply in the sand, he booked passage 
on the Laconia for the day after his last 
examination and sent in his application for 
a passport 

It all helped to steel him against that 
terrible day when the first installment 
would appear—that day that came closer 
and closer as each week slipped by. In 
April he sold his car for four hundred dol- 
lars to Goodman, the amount tobe paid into 
his bank in four monthly 
Goodman's wife had money, but that 
seemed the better way. Calkins would be 
glad to take the house for a year at twenty- 
five dollars a month. 

n April also, at the monthly meeting of 
the faculty, it was reluctantly agreed that 
he should have his year granted one year 
ahead of schedule, provided that his next 
period of service for his next leave of ab- 


stallments 





sence should be one year longer than the 
prescribed time. There were then but two 


months to wait. He rubbed his hands to- 





gether in cold, annie comfort and tried 


de ssperate ly to congratulate himself on the 
successful emahalen of his plans for a 
get-away. 

Unfortunately, through a recent reading 
nit 





of a criminal case in the newspapers, he 
upon that very word “get-away” to ex- 
press departure, and the connotation of it 
stole the fleeting joy that had warmed his 
heart. To pass his leisure hours during the 
next month and a half, he had Burden 
brush him up in conversational French. It 
took his mind off the whole thing and 





seemed to bring his eventual release ne: 
in some subtle way Finally May was 
done with and the last fifteen days he would 
ever spend on that beautiful old campus he 
had betrayed so abominably stretched be 


fore him 





The seniors were sit 
of twilight on the chi 


1 now in\the hus! 
ste} 
beautiful old songs that had 


€ 


ys sir 





been sung ior 


generations before them 4 note of sad- 
ness had crept into the very air ol the an- 
nent place The great elms, lush in new 


greenery that laced the sun-washed waiks 


in arabesques of mottied shadow seemed 
bowed with a sense of parting — of finaiity 


Spring football pr e on Andrus Field 





was only a petty 
could not cover the fact that for three 
months to come the field would lie parched, 
deserted and empty, echoing only to the 
sleepy chirp of summer birds or the treble 
squeakings of children from town. The 
brownstone row itself seemed to feel tha 
its annual lonesomeness was upon it once 
more ionesomeness that would leave it 
slumped down like five very ancient fish 
wives wrapped in Paisley shawls, watching 
and waiting silently, staring sightlessly 


Continued on Page 135 
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Modern homes require 
~ perfect refrigeration 


—a constant temperature of less than 


50° is needed to keep foods healthful, 
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ae full-flavored and luscious. 
Foods kept healthfully cold and dry. 
Nota chance for bacteria to multiply —they 
flourish in moisture and warmth. Home- 
makers today recognize the importance of 
serving food that not only tastes good— 
but that zs thoroughly sound and fresh. 

The General Electric Refrigerator main- 
tains a scientifically correct temperature 


that prevents food spoilage. And it has 





pactness of the chilling chamber gives the 
largest possible space for food. 


It 15 most sanitary 


Important, too, to every woman is the fact 
that the cabinets are so substantial, so at- 
tractive and so sanitary. All the machinery 
is located up and away from floor dirt and 
sealed in a single steel casing. The circu- 
lation of air through the top coils prevents 


fresh-flavored. 


























‘ 


oiled). All the models are up on legs so 
the floor underneath may be easily 
cleaned. There are no fans, no belts, no 


drain pipes. 


This revolutionary, quiet, care-free refrig- 
erator is the product of 15 years of scien- 


tific research by General Electric Engineers. 


Study the various models from every pos- 
sible angle. Write us today for Booklet 





the generous shelf area that makes for dust from settling. There is no oil any- S-5B which will give you dimensions and 
economical buying. The remarkable com- where to catch dust. (It never has to be complete specifications. 


GENERAL @ELECTRI 
Refrigerator 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT - OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY - HANNA BUILDING - CLEVELAND. OHIO 








Continued from Page 133 
across the empty campus for a sight of the 
first returning faithful to trudge back up 
the hill three months hence, browned and 
Maine 


blistered, from the Lakes of 


On, rose, ¢ nD lo he l 


{nd 


n through the « 


j 
asement reac 
g eme / 


And for Godfrey Bonar the parting was 


The seniors could come back next 


and ramble once 


more 
ty- 


year, every year, 


full-heartedly and perhaps a trifle mis 
eyed under 
familiar paths, meanwhile they 
stouter, more florid and more important in 
the outside world. But for him 

thirteen years there was no returning 


must go lorevermore 


the ancient trees, along the 
grew 


after 
He 
an outcast, a parial 
That last day he could hardly think. He 
finished with his last 
made out his last sheaf of term marks and 
His books had 
already been carried piecemeal to his house 
and deposited on his own shelves. Mrs. 
Bonar could come back and attend to the 
moving out when they returned from Eu- 
next In the evening he had 
planned tostroll slowly through the campus, 


examination book, 


cleaned out his office desk. 


rope year. 
bidding everything a sad, silent good-by 

but he couldn’t face it. He said his adieus 
by telephone and went early to bed. The 
next day, when the cab took them to the sta- 
tion, it was raining, and the elms and brown- 
stone houses were wrapped in the soft folds 
summer mist 
front of the store, sucking at an ice-crez 


of a Jordan, standing in 





cone, touched his cap as the cab passed 

and thanks!”’ he called. 
made a B in contemporary 
iterature. He turned to Mr. Bugs Rich- 
irds, who was coming out behind him, and 
with the end of the year mellowing his 
youthful soul, said, ‘* You know, I kind of 
ike Old Bonar. He’s a good guy, even if he 


So it ended 


‘**Good luck, sir, 


had 


Jordan 





a prof.” 
They drove from the Gri 
rectly to the Laconia, with their trunks ina 
‘ab behind, and went immediately to their 
Almost at once Mr 


nd Central di- 





abin. Lonar started 


the narrow bottoms and began the ascent 
of its farther slope. The brush dragged at 
him as if to hold him back. At last he at- 
ained the crest, pressed through the brush, 
and, without the slightest warning, 


gered into a cluster of crouching savages. 





Sstag- 





Chree sets of powerful arms seized him and 
pressed him down. All along the 
the ridge savages crouched behind the 
A few terse words were hissed in 


crest of 
brush. 
Hunter’s ear in the Shoshone tongue. 
Quiet! riends of Big Man- 
Don’tspeak!”’ Vaguely he recognized 


the face above his own as that of a Shoshone 





Shoshone 
dan! 
chief whom he had rendezvous 
mn the Sweetwater the year 
suddenly 
mighty war whoop and the crash of 

y as the down the six 
leading Blackfeet at the instant they at- 
tained to the crest. Then there 
sound of swift pursuit 
eaped down the hill after the 
Blackfeet that had clung to Hunter’s trail 
A water skin was held to 
gulped a few 


removed. 


before. 


His ears were assailed by a 


Ketry Shoshone shot 





came tl 
as the Shoshones 


remalinl 








to this point. 
Hunter’s pare hed lips and he 
recious mouthfuls before it 
ieys l 
on, even though he knew that he re 


was 
ing on and 
lined 
ynless upon the ground. He was given 
Presently he slept 


still seemed to be runr 





moti 
more Wat 
When he waked the sun was hi 

The Shoshones, hunting on the 
the mountains, had observed the chase from 
ala Not knowing the nature of it, they 
had suspected that the pursuers were thei 
implacable foes, the Blackfeet, and they had 


into 


er at intervals. 





flank of 


hastened down the mountain and out 
the foothills with all dispatch. 
‘“You make big run,”’ the Shoshone chief 
told Hunter admiringly. “‘ Big run!” 
Hunter had made a big run 
hat had 


indeed. 
From the moment of firing the shot that had 


unpacking and putting out the things they 
would need for the voyage Godtrey, tee 


ing himself in the way, strolled out on deck 








He made his way slowly through the f: 
well crowds until he came to a vacant part 
of the promen: il we t There he 
stood staring speculative down at the 
kaleidoscopic bands of oil that writhed 


the surface of the littered water below hin 


He had been deceitful and dishonest and 
traitorous, and this was |} penalit Ar 
ignominious slinking away irom a that 
had been his life No explanatior 
avowal of guilt — nothing 


Suddenly he saw what he must do and 








started violently because it had not o 
curred to him before. Honesty demanded 
it. He could never rest in peace if he didr 
His hand tightened on the rail and he 


glanced quickly down the crowded dec} 


Now at 


phatically upon the rail and pushed through 


once! He slapped his hand en 


the crowds toward the 
the entrance to the salon he 
} 


DOY 


in uniform 


** Mere, son, wi 








The messenger nodded and produced a 
form. Godfrey wrote: 

MA OLM H 
IF NOT TOO I 
MY REAL NAMI 

TI e boy took the blank and de pa 

As Godfrey was dressing for dinner that 


night, a steward tapped on his 


vanded him a pink Marcor 





Godfrey Chandler Bonar sat under an 
awning, striped broadly in 

On the iron-topped table 
winked red y 





red and orange. 
him two 
spindly glasses with Cinz 
laced with a hint of lemon peel. He cr 
his legs and flicked gently at a speck of dust 
on the knee of his worsted trousers An 
officer in boots that glinted brightly came 
out of the Café de la Régence 
street, settled his pl 


betore 


ino 





ossed 


across the 


and 


upon his head 


FUR BRIGADE 
Continued from Page 29 


killed his horse until he had stumbled over 
the friendly Shoshones, he had r: 
of the Blackfeet for more than eighty miles. 

Within the year Jim Beckworth had been 
jumped up by two hundred Blackfeet and 
had kept ahead of them for ninety-five miles 
until overtaking Sublette’s brigade. In 1807 
John Colter, stripped naked and about to 
be tortured, had made a sudden dash and 
taken the lead of his astonished captors. He 
had held that lead throughout the 
eluded the J 
crossed snow-clad mountain rar ges and was 
the first man to view the 
Yellowstone. He had made his way clear to 
the Missouri, | Y ellow- 
stone were greeted with derision by those 
who believed that his hardships had clouded 
his mind, and that region had 
tiously referred to for ye: 


It was not unusual for Indian 


ced ahead 








*day and 


had fleetest. aked, he had 


f 


geysers of the 


where his tales of the 


peen lace 





cover more than a hundred miles in a day 
but by choosing their own gait and ur 
ning under pressure, with life as t Zz 





On his famous trip from Ashley’s bri 


the rendezvous and return, Jebediah 


Zaae t 
Smitl 
had averaged more than sixty miles a day 
for sixty-six consecutive days, some of the 
distance, however, hay 
pony and Hunter 
great race for thoug! 


perhaps as some others, was neverthel 





canoe, 


not so lamou 





destined to take its place 
exploits in the annals of the m« 
It would be re 
retold at the rendezvous and related in In 


among the not 





ited round their camp fire 
dian villages thro igho it the We 
xIV 
| se of course, was the or ly mediun ! 
exchange. All barter of any variety 


whatsoever was conducted in terms of 


’ ‘ ld x + + y ‘ 
vers, aS one Would nNOw calculate in terms Ol 
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ed the w He ed a moment 
apparent inde en sé ff toward 
the Place Leory i Deuxiéme \ ey ‘ 
(0 ri t é ne w é r { ‘ 
‘) ‘ ef wr Be y CG ‘ 
ne noaded ght ind ASsé (a lire 
eturne é ite ‘ i ‘ 
igain at Fa a 
Of ex ‘ iid | } t do 
Ke the ] ue P f A the grea 
est t gy inthe wo the ege 
rue iid Godfre t In 
the tact t t t Mw « ed et ¢ 
Stockbridge brought it “ r tate 
yalr t 
LD yu yw said Fa ‘I th k 
we have the wrong angle on that t of 
t Zz if nove Ss good, why not se 
1 Why si ] j one write tora nopbis! 
grou I st illed intellectuals only Of 
yurse it put nes Work On a par with the 
Bruce Kents of terature, but wrt not 
mpete with them? Certainly you | ¢ 
nothing to fear trom them with a DOOK iike 
Fleshpot Why, when I read it in its 
resent m ] posit vely wept over tne 
m age of Ralph and Dolly. That was the 
l t drait—that and its pon- 
derosity ar erbosity, I think 





’ said Godfrey 


“Even that pink ead Calkins liked it.’’ 


> 





How could he help it? And that, by the 
y, is the finest compliment of all. He 
thinks that if a book makes money, it is 
) é rotter Fra ly, I don't How can 





iny man think so? I mean to say, 
rk should be 


on its own two feet without subsidization 


an au- 
irile enough to stand 


, God help it, for men won't be in- 





tere nit. You get my point? 
lutely,”’ said Godfrey. He beck 
oned to the waiter 
I wish I had the gift you have,” said 
Fairchild wistfully. ‘If I could even write 


ory for a cor fession mayazine, I'd 


Godfrey, and 


Eneore deu said the 


waiter took up the empty glasses 


There at the rendezvous one of the 


largest of all beaver transactions known to 


dollars. 








history was consummated. The brigades 
of the big free trader, Sublette, came in 





len with furs that they had trapped onthe 
His agents brought in the results of 
their trading operations with distant Indian 


cTee@KS. 


villages 
General Ashley’s force, fresh from the 


against the Rees, arrived from St 





campalgr 


Lou 


with a vast assortment of trade goods 


transported with great difficulty to this far 
spot. With his family ties and his duties as 


jeutenant governor of Missouri calling, As 


ley was anxious to retire from the rough and 





perilous pursuit of fortune in this hostile 
vilderne Sublette, facin ty ol 
transporting a fortune in uis 
rhea y guard and a te trip 
trade goods, found hing 
that he might follow the dictates of his heart 


ind remain in this wild region to which ! 








pirit w: ittuned. It would require at 
east a year to complete the round trip ol 
over six thousand miles of wilderness by the 
ite which he must follow before he could 
ex to see new wk of trade goods 
inded ely t irlous points o Crreen 
R (y t Lake onake Rive and 
r es of the Columbia 
Che gre trade was effected on the spot 


vetween General Ashley and Sublette 
t of furs was turned over 
y ( for his controlling in- 
est in the Rocky Mountain 
iny He thus acquired the 


t the rendezvous from St 


Fur Com 


trade goods 


‘ ‘ a 
Louis and also the remaining stocks In the 
Ro Mou posts s attered from the 
! t WK is River on the Missouri t« 
] the Sweetw te 
rhe tw ide chiefs settled up with the 
mer en ie good f 
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They're here, men! 
REIS JIMSHIRTS and 
JIMPANTS 
the newest summer 
underwear 


Here's a new style summer under- 
wear!—the latest thing for you mod- 
ern, youthful, active men. 

Step into Reis Jimshirts and Jim- 
pants! 

so trim and stylish you'd like to 
step right out on the street in them! 

so cool and free and comfortable 
you feel like a dressed-up ocean 
breeze! 

Reis Jimsuits are modeled after the 
track athlete's suit—cut for form, free- 
dom, athletic comfort. 

Reis Jimshirts are knit in the snug, 
pull-over style. Reis Jimpants hang 
trimly from the wide, adjustable waist 
band, short legs flaring smartly over 
the hips 

Step into a Reis Jimsuit today! Plain 
whites and fancy patterns—the style 
hit of the season. They're on the 
counters now 

Reis Jimshirts—75 cents to $3.50 

Reis Jimpants—75 cents to $6.00 
1c. 


Ready! Get set! Go 


ROBERT REIS & COMPANY 


Iwo Park Avenue, New York City 
Mills at Waterford, N. Y and Baltimore, Ma 
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them credit in St. Louis against one or an- 
other of the principals in the great transac- 
tion. The pay due to such of Sublette’s men 
as wished to return with the fur guard to St. 
Louis was assumed by Ashley, who agreed 
to pay them off upon arrival. To an equal 
amount, Sublette assumed the obligations 
due to such of Ashley’s men as wished to 
join the Sublette fur brigades on the creeks. 
With the customary free-and-easy prac- 
tices of the day, all such details were ar- 
ranged in a manner highly satisfactory to 
all concerned. 

Ashley prepared to start back with an 
amount of fur which, if it could be landed 
safely in St. Louis, would permit him to re- 
tire with a fortune considered truly im- 
pressive in its day. He was retiring for all 
time from the fur trade. Sublette, on the 
contrary, had just embarked upon a ven- 
ture that strained his resources and credit 
to the limit. Under the circumstances it 
was impossible for him to engage in stock- 
ing new posts so far to the south and east as 
the Republican and the Smoky Hill, when 
the greater part of his interests was in the 
far Northwest. It would tax his resources 
and ingenuity to hold together his own for- 
mer interests and those which he had just 
acquired, 

Ashley, on the eve of retiring for all time 
from the fur trade, had no wish to reéngage 
in it by sending a brigade from St. Louis 
with trade goods to stock the new post that 
stood empty in the Pawnee country. 
Hunter Breckenridge, who had made pos- 
sible the opening of the post, had severed 
his connection with the Rocky Mountain 
Company and had declined to engage 
under Sublette’s banner on salary. He was 
intending to open up for himself as a free 
trader, he informed them. 

‘‘Why not open up among the Pawnees 
then?”’ Ashley inquired of Hunter. ** You’re 
established among them, as it is.”’ 

‘*But the post and the work that I have 
done for the Rocky Mountain Company 
are due to Sublette @nder the terms of your 
rade,”’ Hunter objected. 

“T can’t handle it, Hunter,”’ Sublette said 
regretfully. ‘“‘I’ll have my route mapped 
out for me to hold all my brigades and 
posts and those of the Rocky Mountain 
Company together. It would be costly to 
send a brigade to Pawnee country to stock 
that post way too costly unless the men 
could remain there and trap the Pawnee 
streams. You say the Pawnees won’t per- 
mit that.”’ 

‘It means war and plenty of it any time 
a brigade moves into their country to trap 
the creeks,”” Hunter informed them. 

‘Well, the way I’m situated, son, I can’t 
send a military expedition into Pawnee 
territory,’’ Sublette declared. 

“*Then open up there yourself, Hunter,” 
Ashley advised. ‘‘No use to throw away 
the opportunity. How much fur have you 
on hand there that is coming to me? Not 
much, I imagine. Most of your time and 
that of your men must have been spent in 
perfecting arrangements with the Pawnees 
and in building the post instead of trapping 


the creeks.”’ 

“Tod and Little Bull were out on the 
creeks considerable,’’ Hunter said. *‘ There’s 
right smart over five thousand dollars’ 
worth of fur there. Likely it would stretch 
to six when landed in St. Louis.” 

‘According to our trade, the furs in all 
posts belong to me, the trade goods to Sub- 
lette,’’ Ashley said. ‘* There’s no trade goods 
there. I owe you for some months over two 
years’ salary and the same time at their 
figure to Little Bull and Brady — Tod’s sal- 
ary for a year at three hundred— close to 
four thousand in all. I’d have to hire yours 
or some other party to transport those furs 
from the Republican to St. Louis. Small 
chance of profit and a very good chance for 
loss, as I see it.” 

General Ashley was, as usual, very formal 

his speech and of dignified address, in 
sharp contrast to the careless speech of the 

oyageurs, interlarded with a jargon of In- 
dian idioms and words drawn from a score 
of savage dialects, a smattering of Spanish 
terms and many a word adopted from the 
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French of St. Louis and the Canadian 
voyageurs. Ina sense, it was a polyglot lan- 
guage of its own, destined to pass and to 
leave its mark only in the mixed Spanish, 
French, English and Indian nomenclature 
of mountains, streams, deserts, prairies and 
trading posts throughout almost a million 
square miles of country —names the signifi- 
cance of which has been lost long since. 

“‘Hunter,’’ Ashley resumed, after pon- 
dering the matter at some length, “I am 
transferring my obligations to others as rap- 
idly as possible and hope to arrive in St. 
Louis with every connection with the fur 
trade settled and disposed of. If you are 
willing to accept the fur on hand among the 
Pawnees as settlement in full for the pay 
due to you and your men, and agree to set- 
tle off with them, it is done.” 

‘“‘She’s a swap,’’ Hunter accepted. A 
handclasp closed the- transaction without 
further formality. It was an arrangement 
eminently satisfactory to all—more than 
satisfactory to Hunter. It opened up vistas 
of the future —prospects of acquiring for 
himself in the Pawnee trade a competence 
of considerable proportions. Nevertheless, 
with his small resources, he would have to 
strain every point to be able to stock the 
new post with an amount of goods sufficient 
to impress the Pawnees as worthy of the 
only trading post in the heart of their na- 
tion. 

Thousands among them had visited trad- 
ing posts and well-stocked forts maintained 
on the Missouri, the lower portions of the 
Kansas and the Platte and at other points 
beyond the fringe of Pawnee country. There 
was savage pride to consider. Would not 
the Pawnees, from the consideration of 
pride alone, and exclusive of possible dis- 
advantages in selection of trade goods, re- 
sent the fact that the one post in the heart 
of their country was less impressively 
stocked than those in surrounding country 
among tribes whom the Pawnees considered 
vastly inferior to their own? It was with 
such details and speculations that Hunter’s 
mind was occupied as he and Tod made all 
haste in returning from the place of rendez- 
vous to the Pawnee country. 

He called Raven Bird and the principal 
men of the Loup Pawnees into council im- 
mediately upon his return and addressed 
them: 

“The great white chiefs among the trad- 
ers will not open a post in Pawnee country 
without the privilege of sending their bri- 
gades to trap the creeks. Big Mandan ex 
plained that we Pawnees would not permit 
such trapping. Both the chiefs of the Paw- 
nees and the chiefs of the trappers are 
right. Big Mandan knows these things. 
Also, he has promised the Pawnees a trad- 
ing post and his words are always straight. 
Among some of the chiefs there was a doubt 
about the advisability of permitting a trade 
lodge to be opened. It is Big Mandan’s 
wish that all be satisfied. At first he will 
stock the post with a good assortment, but 
the quantity will not be great. Then if the 
Pawnee chiefs decide that they have been 
mistaken in opening the post, it can be 
closed at once, and Big Mandan will not lose 
all his wealth by having transported here 
too many goods. On the other hand, if the 
Pawnees are satisfied, other goods can al- 
ways be secured. It is written.” 

Again his intimate knowledge of Indian 
nature had enabled him to handle a delicate 
situation so adroitly that his suggestions 
met with the solid approval of the Pawnees. 
They considered him a great chief among 
the whites; and without belittling himself 
in their eyes according to the literal under- 
standing of savages, under no circumstances 
could he confess that he was poor in white 
man’s goods. This solution was satisfactory 
all round and those who still felt doubtful 
of the advisability of any post whatsoever 
in Pawnee country were vastly comforted 
by this assurance, coming unsolicited from 
Big Mandan himself, that he would close 
the post at once when it was so decided by 
the Pawnee council. Under such an ar- 
rangement, it was but natural that he would 
not stock the post too heavily, which would 
matter but little, since none doubted the 
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ability of Big Mandan to procure all the 
white man’s wares in any quantity that 
might later be required. 

It was so arranged, and Hunter started 
at once upon the construction of two boats 
of considerable capacity but of shallow 
draft. Boards were hewed from green wood 
and exposed to permit of a measure of sea- 
soning during the few days available for 
the purpose. 

Meanwhile Hunter was busily engaged in 
procuring by all possible means such addi- 
tional fur as his resources would permit. In 
addition to the twenty-odd head of horses 
brought in on the original trip, his share of 
the horses captured during the great raid 
on the Comanches and subsequent expedi- 
tions among the Rees had mounted to re- 
spectable proportions. He now had more 
than sixty head of horses ranging among 
those of the Loups. Little Bull owned an 
equal number, while Tod Breckenridge and 
Brady could boast a dozen each. 

A village of Republican Pawnees had suf- 
fered a considerable loss of horses in recent 
months through the depredations of raiding 
parties of Comanches from the southwest 
and Cheyennes from the northwest, The 
same proverb anent the poker chips of a 
later era in the West was equally applicable 
to the pony herds of the early-day Indians 
of the plains—that they had no home. The 
number of ponies boasted by any Indian 
village from the Assiniboins to the Co 
manches was a matter of the moment, de- 
pendent upon the varying success of raids 
and counter-raids among neighboring tribes 
in the immediate past. 

Hunter offered to trade one pony for 
four beaver skins to such of the Republican 
Pawnees as were temporarily short of horse 
flesh. Little Bull and the others were quite 
willing that Hunter should dispose of their 
horses with the understanding that he would 
replace them after the trip to St. Louis 
and return. This in fact struck them as 
much the most satisfactory arrangement. 
There was no guaranty that such ponies as 
they might leave with the Pawnees during 
their absence would not have changed own 
ership by way of Cheyenne or Comanche 
raiding parties before their return 

The Republican Pawnees availed them- 
selves of this opportunity to replenish their 
mounts, and Hunter traded a hundred 
ponies for four times that number of beaver 
skins. 

Raven Bird had been astonished on many 
occasions by Hunter’s ability with a rifle. 
The ranges at which the Kentuckian killed 
deer, elk, turkeys, antelopes, wolves and 
buffaloes seemed to him to border on the 
miraculous. But he shrewdly suspected 
that these feats, though undoubtedly dem- 
onstrating the superior marksmanship of 
the white men, were in part attributable to 


He was earnestly 





superiority of weapons. 
desirous of possessing one of those jong Ken 
tucky rifles. Hunter declined to part with 
his own, declaring that he would have need 
of it during the trip to St. Louis. 

There would be no need of it for purpose 
of defense, the wily chief pointed out, sinee 
the route lay entirely through Pawnee terri 
tory until Hunter should reach the tribe of 
Pottawottomis, who dwelt in the Silver 
Lake country of the Kansas River Valley, 
some seventy-five miles above the conflu 
ence of that stream with the Missouri, and 
beyond that village the country was set 
tled by the Kansas Indians, an agricultural 
tribe. Trade muskets, good enough for the 
Pawnees to use in war, certainly were good 
enough for the white men to use in procur 
ing meat during the trip. 

Hunter knew that there was almost an 
element of command in the insistence of the 
sagacious old chief of the Loups. He was 
also confident that there would be small use 
for firearms during the trip, since the only 
dangerous part of it lay in Pawnee country 
and he had nothing to fear from the Paw- 
nees. He was anxious to retain the good 
will of the chief of the Loups. Against all 
this he weighed the mountain man’s aver- 
sion to parting with his weapon. It was a 
good rifle, hav ing been presented to him by 

Continued on Page 141 
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Continued from Page 136) 
General Ashley to replace the one discarded 
during Hunter’s great flight from the 
Blackfeet 

At last Raven Bird offered twenty beaver 

kins for the weapon. Hunter, now certain 

that the old war chief was determined to 
own it and that he would be greatly of- 
fended if his offer were refused, promptly 
presented the rifle to him, declaring that 
it was not the price that entered into calcu- 
lation between such close friends; that his 
hesitancy had been occasioned by a war- 
rior’s fondness for favorite weapons that 
had served him well and the disinclination 
to lay them down. All such considerations, 
however, stood for naught against his 
friendship for Raven Bird. The rifle was 
his for the asking. The chief was well 
pleased, and not to be outdone in gener- 
osity, sent twenty-five beaver pelts to 
Hunter as a present. 

The dozen or more trade muskets that 
had been captured by Hunter’s party were 
traded for ten beaver skins apiece. Suct 
trade beavers did not necessarily consist of 
the skins of the animal from whose name 
the term had been coined, but merely repre- 
sented the equivalent in any furs to the 
value of so many beaver skins. As the 
coonskin was considered almost legal tender 
in Kentucky, so the beaver skin was the 
basis of all commercial reckoning in the day 
of the voyageur in the West. 


Surplus war hatchets, knives, lance heads, 
the greater portion of the considerable 
quantity of powder and ball that the four 
mountain men had transported thither 

om the rendezvous the previous year 
all were traded off, until Hunter found him- 
self stripped bare of all save immediate 
necessities and wealthier by far in furs 

The hewed lumber had seasoned but little, 
but it had dried sufficiently to render it 
buoyant. The boats were constructed and 
the seams calked with fibrous bark that 
But the green 
lumber would be apt to warp in spots, to 
shrink or check, so an added precaution 
was necessary. The hair was partially 
cropped from buffalo skins, leaving only a 
mat of hair a quarter of an inch in depth 
The hair side was thoroughly soaked with 
pitch and the hides spread, pitch side down, 
against the wooden boats. The hides over- 
lapped at the seams, were double-laced with 
thongs and sealed with hot pitch. 

Heavily laden with furs, the two boats 
were launched in the headwaters of the Re- 
publican, Hunter and Little Bull manning 
one craft, Tod and Brady the other. It was 
in early autumn-—that season known to the 
white men as Indian summer, to the Indi- 
ans themselves as the season of the Short 
Blue Moon. Again was the aptness of In- 
dian nomenclature and descriptive designa- 
tion demonstrated by these two terms as 
applied to the same season. 

\ delicate touch of blue seemed to per- 
vade all Nature. The outlines of distant 
mountain ranges showed dark blue against 
the lighter blue of the sky. A blue haze 
hung in the hills. The streams had passed 
the roily flood stage of summer and their 
waters were now crystal blue. The mule- 
deer bucks, having shed their faded long- 
haired coats of the season past, now stepped 
forth to conquest, garbed in the new coat of 
short blue hair that ushered in the rutting 
moon of their clan. The white man’s name 
, is glorious season of the year meant 

; the name given it by the Western 
tribes meant everything. It was, in fact 
as well as in name, the season of the Short 
Blue Moon—blue in color, short in dura- 
tion, too lovely to last for long. 

The four voyageurs chanted the songs of 
the mountain men as the current swept 
their crafts downstream. They passed Paw- 
llages, parties of squaws gathering 
sand-hill plums in the thickets, on down to 
the confluence of the Republican and the 
Kaw, on past the village of the Pottawot- 
tomis and the cornfields of the Kansas In- 
dians, on past Ely’s Fort at the mouth of 
the Kansas and down the Missouri 

Settlers’ cabins now dotted the shores 
of that river. Small villages had replaced 


had been soaked in pitch. 
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the log blockhouses to which the settlers, 
not many years before, had fled during up 
risings among the Indians. The boats were 
tied up at Breckenridge Creek and the two 
brothers paid a visit to the family home- 
stead. Some of the girls had married young 
The youthful Thomas, himself 
now married, had taken an adjoining piece 
of land. 

After a day and a night at home thy 
journey was resumed, and at last the two 
boats reached the thriving town of St. Louis 
on the Mississippi 

J oyageurs were no novelty n St. Louis 
Far from it. Instead, the prosperity of the 
growing town was based upon the bus 


settlers 


of the voyageurs. Trappers and their car 
goes therefore were ever welcome. Many 
a female eye was turned admiringly upon 
the stalwart form of the tall Kentuckian as 
Hunt Breckenridge cruised the streets of 
St. Louis in his buckskins 

A necklace of elk teeth, presented to him 
by a Mandan chief, reposed about his neck 
His moccasins and buckskin jacket were 
decorated in intricate design with highly col 
ored porcupine-quill beadwork. His fringed 
buckskin trousers were of the best Pawnee 
make, his cap of otter skin decorated by a 
band of the delicately colored breast feat} 
ers of wild ducks, cunningly blended, its 
crown ornamented by the tail of a kit fox, 
that tiny speedster of the sagebrush plains 

His companions were similarly attired 
Little Bull, in addition, dragged from the 
heel of each moccasin the black-and-white 
skin of a prairie skunk, after the fashion of 
the more foppish Pawnee braves when ir 


full-dress regalia. There were many old ac- 





quaintances from the brigades ard the 
quartet from the Pawnee country caroused 
with these friends in the liquor halls of the 
river town. 

Hunter inquired of his companions as to 
the manner in which they wished to part 
pate in his enterprise. He suggested that 
each take a small share as a partner, accord- 
ing to the respective amounts of pay and 
property due them. With the customary 
attitude of the typical fur brigader, all de- 
clined this proffer. The old trapper, Brady 
had taken two Pawnee wives in addition t 
the one whom he had brought from the 
Mandan nation. Little Bull could boast 
double that number of wives. Both were 
well content with the carefree life of the 
Indian villages and were bored with the 
thought of engaging in business for them- 
selves. If Hunter would supply their wants 
and pay their liquor scores while in St. 
Louis, then credit each of them with what 
was due him when the new trading pest was 
stocked, they would be well content. They 
could then procure from Hunter such weap- 
ons and supplies as were needed and such 
cloths and trinkets as might be fancied by 
their squaws. It was doubtful that either 
would ever utilize the full measure of the 
credit thus opened to them. Supplemented 
annually as it would be by each season’ 
catch of fur and their squaws’ output of 
dressed buffalo robes, it Was more probable 
that the original credits would increase 
rather than diminish. 

Tod Breckenridge was not certain just 
what he would do. Adventure called and 
he was of no mind to bind himself for any 
considerable period. However, his affec- 
tion for his elder brother was strong, even 
if not expressed demonstratively. It was 
likely, he said, that he would join out with 
Hunter 

‘Just let her ride a while,” he suggested. 
“Tt’ll all work out.” 

Competition was growing keener among 
the fur merchants of St. Louis. The mer- 
chants were heavily stocked in anticipatior 
of an increasing flow of furs from the great 
Northwest. Instead, the catch along the 
regular routes of the fur brigades was grow- 
ing less. It was known that Hunter was 
opening up an almost virgin trade territory 
and all were desirous of procuring his future 
trade. He was willing to trade his sizable 
cargo of furs for merchandise, requiring no 
cash. Concessions were offered him 

Still another factor was working to ad- 


vantage for Hunt Breckenridge. During 
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or no. When Robert Fulton, some twent ANCHOR CAPS 








ears before, had d experiment 
} ance upon a boat é tean I 
efforts were destined to revolutionize the 
transportation methods and practically all 
activities of the human race His works 
therefore would exert their influence upon 
practically every individual on the face of 
the eart} 

That tl nvention would have a put 
the most general influence ipon the for- 
tunes of the infant, Hunter Breckenridge, 


in an isolated log cabin on the Missouri, 
could not have been predicted when Fulton 
launched his steamboat on the Hudson in 
1807. Thus is every human mite the help- 
less pawn of fate. Now, not twenty 


late re. Fulton’s inventior had a most direct 


years 


bearing upon the fortune of that same 
Hunter Breckenridge. The steamboat had 


proved feasible and was con g into genera! 





use on the lakes and river The United 
States Government had launched a steam- 
driven warship. Several years before, the 





first steamboat had snorted its way to a 


VERY EASY TO REMOVE 


landing at St Louis They were coming 
nto general use on the Mississipp Mer- 
chandise could be freighted there muc! 
more cheat lv an forme 





And now there was much talk of the 


VERY EASY TO REMOVE 





feasibility of navigating the course of the 
Missouri River to its headwaters | means 
of steamboats of shallow draft Various 


groups of capitalists who had made for- 
fy) 


tunes in the fur trade and re 


the vast possibilities of opening the whole 
Northwest by means of steamboat travel 
and transportation on the Missouri. Many 
tentative plans were formed for the first sucl 
venture. It was pointed out that tradi 


posts could be supplied with merchandise 








at little above its cost in St. Louis, eliminat- 
ing the costly process of transporting sup- 
plies by means of heavily manned small 
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craft guarded by fur brigades A steam- 

















ship, armed with light cannon and its crew : 
equipped with small arms, could steam de- 
fiantly up the Missouri and fight off any 
hostile attacks without much effort ter, Oll\ I 
At the time such a move was under the flay tter I} 
way and it was reported that outside cap natur olors ar t Ret 
talists were preparing to engage insucha buy. you w the t 
venture at once in case the local men failed , , none oh 
to avail themselves of the opportunity. The \ case / 
fur merchants of the town were heavily { nat 
stocked with merchandise. Then suddenly 
the demand had slackened most percep- ' 
tibly. Traders from far up the Missouriand “1 
its larger tributaries were disinclined to {} f 
transport their trade goods in the old ex- ! vy ft t | t 4 \ 
pensive fashion when there seemed immedi- ~ ( | 1 
ate prospect that a steamboat would st , 
up the Missouri and di liver merchandise at f aaa \ \ 
their very posts for little more than the Sx : 
Louis cost. Many of them were demanding ‘ 
ash for their eargoes of fur The mer 
chants found themselves long of merchan- 
dise and short of cas} They were ardently 
desirous of converting that merchandis« I 
into fur, which in turn could be converted 
into cash. As a consequence, fur was at a 
premium and merchandise was cheap 
Thus the efforts of Robert Fulton } ; 
reacted directly to Hunter’s benefit, a 
tnoug! t be a numbe I yea \ | 
before the n temporar I 1a 
presse ne rice ol mer handise Was to > 
sen ‘nto actuality and send Prerr. Anchor Cap & Closure Corporation 
Chouteau, with anarmed steamboat loaded = beng ! City, New ¥ ‘3 ‘ 
with trade goods, clear up to the Forks of , KROGER 
the Missouri in 1831, thus opening the great MERICAN, NATIONAL TEA, SAFEWAY 
Northwest to steamboat trave DOMINION § 
Also, this innovation was to render ship USE THIS COUPON 


ment of men and munitions so simpie a 
matter as to end for all time the British 
encroachment upon American trade and 
territorial boundaries east of 


as the Uregon immigrants were destined to 





settie those same questions to the west ol 
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the range in the 40’s 
Hunter exchanged his furs for a quantity 


of I ade goods far exceeding in amount his 
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| greatest anticipation. He purchased a large 


boat of shallow draft, employed two extra 
men to assist in maneuvering it up the 
course of the streams and set forth for the 
land of the Loup Pawnees. 


xV 

ESTERN traders tried to induce the 

tribes with which they consorted to 
keep the peace with their neighbors and 
engage in the more profitable pursuits of 
trapping beavers and trading with the 
whites. All such sage counsel was sheer 
waste of breath. The savage lived but to 
make war. A picture of life without warfare 
was inconceivable. If Manitou had not 
created the warrior to make war, why had 
he not peopled the prairies and the hills 
with squaws? All argument glanced harm- 
lessly off this unshakable logic. 

The beaver was disappearing from the 
streams. More and more voyageurs as- 
cended the Missouri to spread out through 
the great Northwest every year, and the 
greater number procured fewer beaver pelts 
than asmaller number of men had harvested 
in former years. None realized that the big 
day of the fur trade was passing. The trad- 
ers urged the Indians to go forth and trap 
to make up for the shortage of pelts brought 
in by the mountain men. 

Hunter, however, had no need to urge 
the Pawnees to trap in order to keep his 
post supplied. They had vast quantities of 
furs and robes on hand, and any who ex- 
perienced a shortage had but to repair for 
a few days to the creeks which were vir- 
tually virgin trapping territory. In Hunt- 
er’s opening two weeks of trade there was 
some semblance of the first palmy days of 
the fur trade on the Upper Missouri. There 


| was no question of fur shortage, but rather 


a question of how long the generous stock 
of goods would last. The muskets, of which 
Hunter had brought three hundred from 
St. Louis, faded as snow melts before the 
hot breath of the chinook. Lance heads, 
knives, hatchets, red blankets, bright cloth, 
powder, shot, sugar, tobacco and other sup- 
plies disappeared as if by magic, and still 
the furs and robes continued to roll in. 

To the combination of having received 
a high price for his furs and having obtained 
his merchandise at the lowest figure, there 
was the added advantage of cheap trans- 
portation in Hunter’s case. The distance 
by water between St. Louis and his post on 
the Republican was but twelve hundred 
miles. 

The route was through friendly country, 
eliminating the necessity of employing 
a brigade to convoy his outfit. It was suf- 
ficiently far south so that ice conditions 
had held him up but a few times during 
the trip. All told, his merchandise, 
down at his post on the Republican, had 
cost scarcely more than half the price 
usually figured as the basis of trade sched- 
ules in Far Western posts. He had kept his 
prices low, and Pawnees, well aware of the 
schedules charged at other forts, were well 
pleased. 

Late in February, leaving Tod to tend 
post, Hunter set forth to try out an experi- 
ment. He had brought a quantity of poison 
with him from St. Louis. Some ten miles 
from the village he shot a buffalo, sliced 
deeply into the back, leg and neck muscles 
while the animal was still warm and in- 
serted the poison in these gashes. The hot 
meat was thus thoroughly impregnated. 
Five miles farther on he duplicated the 
performance. He put out five such poison 
baits in a half circle, the nearest ten miles 
from the village in order that it should be 
beyond the straying range of Indian dogs. 

Thousands of buffaloes and antelopes 
were wounded annually by Pawnee arrow 
or musket balls and escaped to die by them- 
selves. Thousands died of old age and 
others were winter-killed each year. All 
such offerings from Manitou were promptly 
cleaned up by the wolves. The big buffalo 
wolves were incredibly numerous. They 
were to be seen round the flanks of every 
big herd. Buffaloes were seldom in sight 
without their quota of these attendant 
killers. 
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Two days later, Hunter, Raven Bird and 
a half dozen warriors made the circuit of 
his baits. The first carcass had been de- 
voured almost to the last morsel. Three big 
wolves lay dead within fifty yards of the 
spot. The warriors fanned out and rode in 
ever-widening circles round the bait, finding 
five more victims within a mile in various 
directions. The five baits resulted in a haul 
of more than thirty poisoned wolves. 

As the beaver decreased in numbers 
more attention was paid to the trapping of 
mink and other small fur bearers. Trappers 
were just beginning to poison wolves to 
supplement the decreasing supply of beaver 
pelts. Within a few years there would be 
tens of thousands of buffalo wolves poisoned 
annually. Even half a century later, in the 
70's, the wolf-poisoning campaign was des- 
tined to be still in progress, meanwhile hav- 
ing lapsed somewhat during the collapse of 
the fur trade in the 30’s and 40’s 

The wolves were unaccustomed to poison 
baits and fell easy victims to this practice. 
In the early day of poisoning there was 
nothing simpler than to slay the plains 
killers in wholesale fashion by its use. Ata 
later day the few remaining buffalo wolves 
were to grow so wary that they would sel- 
dom touch dead meat, but it was to require 
more than a half century of bitter educa- 
tion to accomplish that result. 

During the next two weeks Hunter put 
out three such strings of poison baits and 
bagged many a big gray killer. The stock 
in his post had diminished to odds and 
ends. The most of this he presented to 
Raven Bird and some of the subchiefs of 
the village for their squaws, then prepared 
to depart for St. Louis for another stock. 

Occasional word of Leroux reached the 
Pawnees, though the man’s operations wert 
more than a thousand miles away. Trap- 
pers had chanced upon such ghastly scenes 
as that which Hunter had viewed on his 
way to the Columbia Near the scenes of 
these atrocities had been found the sinister 
W.S. carved upon some tree or scratched 
on the surface of the rocks. No less thar 
half a score of trappers had been cut off and 
had died a lingering death at the hands of 
Leroux’s fiendish band. Trappers often 
carved their names in the trunks of trees 
along the beaver streams. When others en- 
countered such marks in the course of the 
years it was like meeting old friends to find 
the names of former comrades of the fur 
brigades in some isolated pocket of the hills 
or upon the face of a sand-rock bluff rising 
from the prairies. That sinister symbol left 
by Wolf-strike at the scene of his atrocities, 
however, gave rise to less gentie emotions. 
Every mountain man longed for an oppor- 
tunity to put an end to the monster. 

‘The news comes straight that the dog- 
faced one is still among the Blackfeet,” 

taven Bird said to Hunter as the latter was 
giving the boat a final overhauling before 


his departure down river. ‘‘ The Blackfeet 


the correct 





are bad Indians.” 

“Then Leroux is ir <ind of 
company,’ Hunter testified, “‘ because he’s 
a heap worse white man than any Black- 
foot is a bad Injun, which is saying consid- 
eral 
worst there is.’ 

“It is said that many mountain men 
have sworn to kill him,”’ said Raven Bird 
“Is it known to you if this report is true?” 

“True as the sayings of Manitou,”’ Hunt- 
er assured him. ‘“‘ Wolf-strike will be romp- 


yle, as the Blackfeet are by big odds the 


ing toward the hay py hunting ground ir 
] 


ess’n ten seconds after any mountain mar 
on the creeks gets a glimpse of him along 
the barrel of a rifle. You can bet your last 
pony on that fa 


Hunter put forth for St. Louis before the 


leaves were full-blown the spring. The 
eagerness of the Pawnees to trade had re 

suited in the disposal of his entire stock of 
trade goods within six weeks of the date of 
their landing on the Republican. He ex- 


changed his furs for a great quantity of 
merchandise and purchased a second boat, 
hiring a crew of six men to work it to the 
Pawnee village. The shores of the Kansas 
River were dotted with the villages of 
Continued on Page 144 
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ing a gift for a man, nothing could be more 


appropriate — nothing could be more hight 
hebd—-tine a Hickok Bele Set. bat 

Most Haberdashers or Department Stores 
can supply beautiful Gift Boxes at no extra 
charge. 

Be sure your choice bears the name 
“HICKOK™”. It is your guarantee of the ut- 
most in style and value. 


Father's Day, June 17 + Graduation Day, May 15 to June 30 + Birthdays, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31 


HIGKOK 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New York Chicago 


Los Angeles Toronto 
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the cleaning they SUUVE 


Chamberlin Weather Strips cost you such a trifling fraction 
of the cost of your home—yet what a tremendously impor- 
tant investment they are. Windows and doors are a building's 
weakest points and there you need the very best weather 

stripping protection money can buy. € Chamberlin Weather 
Stripping is basic to your comfort. It determines largely 
whether your home will be chilly and draughty, or com- 
fortable and draughtfree—evenly heated, or warm in one 
spot and cold in another—dusty and grimy, or clean. For 
the small difference involved you cannot afford to be 
without Chamberlin protection. © And here is another 
reason why you need Chamberlin Weather Strips now. 
At every unweather-stripped window opening there are 
cracks equivalent to a hole the size of a brick. Think 
of the depreciation to your drapes and furnishings. Re- 
member that dust and soot can not crawl in—they 
must come in on air. Why wait until fall to seal the gaps? 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO., INC. 


West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Over 100 Sales-Service Branches throughout the United States. 


Manufacturers and Installers of 


Steel Casement Weather Strips—Roll 
Screens Automatic Interior Door 
Bottoms—Interlocking Brass Thresh- 
olds—Window and Door Calking 

Window Vents and Brass Kick Plates. 
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Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip 
Company, Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 





West Lafayette Boulevard 





Give me some idea how much it will cost 

me to Chamberlin Weather Strip my hom 
Genuine Chamberlin Installa- , one caite f home 
tions now carry this Trade- windows loors 
mark — Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. Send me some Chamberlin literat 
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Continued from Page 142 
friendly Indians and there were many long 
stretches where Indian ponies or squaws 
could be used on towlines to aid the up- 
stream progress of the boats. The two 
boats arrived at the Pawnee town during 
the Short Blue Moon, Hunter having com- 
pleted two round trips in the space of a year. 
Despite the relatively short distance when 
compared with Far Western posts, his crew 
had been on the march for some nine 
months out of the twelve. 

The trapping season was just beginning, 
but there were still great quantities of last 
year’s furs in the lodges of the Pawnees and 
they had on hand many thousands of finely 
dressed buffalo robes. So great had become 
the demand for all hides in St. Louis that 
there was an active market there for Indian- 
tanned bear, elk, antelope and mule-deer 
robes. 

Trade opened with a rush and the storage 
quarters of the post began to fill swiftly 
with robes and pelts of every variety. The 
big log fur press in the yard was brought 
into play several times each day as the num- 
ber of any particular skin required to make 
a bale was collected. Not less than a bale of 
beaver skins and three bales of buffalo robes 
were taken on each of the first ten days of 
trade. Two bales of otter pelts, two each 
of elk, mule deer and antelope robes, three 
of wolf pelts and a bale of small mixed furs 
were collected during that period. 

The Pawnees were of no mind to permit 
the extra men in Hunter’s employ to re- 
main for any extended periods in the Loup 
village. Contingents from the other Pawnee 
tribes, coming to Raven Bird’s village to 
trade, eyed these intruders with small favor. 
The buffalo, elk and deer robes were ex- 
ceedingly bulky. At the rate these and 
other pelts were being sent to the fur press, 
it was evident to Hunter that a full cargo 
of furs for one boat would be procured be- 
fore the expiration of the third week, and 
he planned to send Tod and Brady down 
river with one boatload of furs and the 
crews of both boats. This would serve the 
triple purpose of appeasing the Pawnee de- 
mand that the surplus white men leave 
the country, eliminate more than half the 
extra men from the pay roll and permit the 
rest of them to return with a cargo of trade 
goods before spring. Deciding upon this 
plan, he began to make out his lists to be 
filled by the fur merchants of St. Louis. 

Furs of every conceivable variety turned 
up in small lots; not only those native to the 
Pawnee country but skins that had been 
taken in raids or by trade from other tribes. 

There were prairie skunks and little 
spotted skunks, badgers and the yellow 
prairie wolves, skins of the tiny kit fox, or 
swift fox of the plains, to supplement the 
staple furs such as mink, otter, beaver and 
wolf. There were pelts of bobcats, pan- 
thers, black and grizzly bears from the cedar 
brakes and foothillsofthemountains. From 
the Utes, residing in the mountains of that 
country soon to become known as Colorado, 
had come a few pelts of red and cross 
foxes, martens, Canada lynxes and the 
white winter skins of the weasel. Raid- 
ing parties in the Comanche country had 
brought back a few skins of the little gray 
fox of the Southwest and a pair of pelts of a 
variety unknown to Hunter. He later dis- 
covered that they were the skins of the 
Southwestern ring-tailed cat. 

Some of these odd pelts were responsible 
for several altercations. The owner of the 
two skins of the ring-tailed cat, since those 
animals were unknown in the Pawnee coun- 
try, decided that they were very rare and 
valuable. He set a price of ten trade beav- 
ers each upon them, and when Hunter de- 
clined to accept that valuation the savage 
left the post in a towering rage. For a 
period of two weeks he returned daily for 
the purpose of pressing his point and be- 
came such a_ pest that Hunter was 
thoroughly exasperated whenever he reap- 
peared for another palaver. As far as 
Hunter knew, the ring-tailed animals might 
be as plentiful in the Comanche country as 
were prairie dogs in the land of the Paw- 
nees. To take these skins at any figure 
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would be to establish that price for the 
future and he might be flooded with them 
another season. To eliminate the nuisance, 
Hunter announced that he was very anxious 
to procure a great quantity of the skins, 
but would take them only in lots of one hun- 
dred pelts, paying one trade beaver for 
each hundred skins. 

The savage left in a frenzy of indigna- 
tion, stamping his moccasin-shod feet on 
the ground before the post and committing 
other indignities upon the immediate land- 
scape. 

The following day he returned with three 
buffalo robes and half a dozen beaver pelts. 
Hunter heard no more of the two ring-tailed 
cats. The incident was closed. 

Several who owned marten pelts were 
less proud of their possessions. They knew 
from the Utes that these animals were 
plentiful in the high mountains. Hunter, 
too, was on familiar ground. Marten pelts 
were a staple commodity in the fur mar- 
kets. The Indians decided the matter 
among themselves. One of them said to 
Hunter: 

“This animal does not live in Pawnee 
country; but the mink lives here, and this 
looks very much like a mink. We have it 
from the Utes that this animal lives in the 
trees and can outrun the squirrels in the 
branches. The mink can outswim the fish 
in the water. Perhaps these animals are 
mink that have left the streams for the for- 
ests. No doubt they have learned to out- 
run squirrels in the trees as they used to 
outswim fish in the water. Do you think 
that this is so?” 

‘“‘There can be little doubt of it,’’ said 
Hunter, ‘‘since you point it out to me.” 

“‘Then the price should be the same for 
these minks of the trees as for those of the 
streams,”’ said the spokesman. 

‘It is written,’ Hunter agreed. 

The owner of the little gray foxes of the 
Southwest also solved his own problem. 
The pelts were about half again the size of 
the swift fox of the plains and the animals 
seemed to be very similar. In point of size, 
he thought, his two gray foxes should be 
worth the price of three prairie swifts, 
which would equal one beaver. 

“Tt is written,”’ said Hunter. 

It was the pelt of a wolverine that had 
been obtained from the Utes that repaid 
Hunter for many such trying palavers 
about odd skins for which he had no 
particular use. The owner, a subchief of an- 
other village, was very proud of this wolver- 
ine skin, the only one of the kind among 
the Pawnees. Eventually he offered it to 
Hunter for fifty trade beavers. Hunter 
declined. He said that he did not particu- 
larly care for it, but would give half the 
price of one beaver. 

“*Do you know what animal this is?”’ the 
Pawnee demanded. 

‘“‘T know him well,’’ Hunter assured him. 
“Tt is a wolverine—the glutton of the 
mountain man, the skunk bear of the In- 
dian and the carcajou of the French 
voyage dd 

“It is the great devil of the Utes —a real 
devil. It is the most savage creature in the 
hills. It can slay any other; so its pelt, 
naturally, is more valuable than that of any 
other.” 

“The wolf slays the beaver, but his pelt 
is worth but a third the price of the skin of 
his victim,”’ said Hunter. 

For the moment the savage seemed at a 
loss, so he fell back upon injured dignity 
and stalked from the post. However, he 
returned very shortly and picked up the 
argument where it had been dropped upon 
his exit. 

“‘But wolves are very plentiful,’’ he 
pointed out. ‘‘This animal is very rare, s¢ 
its pelt is worth much.” 

‘*The white swan is more rare than the 
eagle,’ said Hunter. ‘‘Yet every Pawnee 
chief covets the tail feathers and the claws 
of the eagle. Who covets the feathers of 
the swan or longs to possess its flat webbed 
feet?” 

Again the savage stalked out. When next 
he returned it was with what he considered 
a clinching argument. 
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‘““What you have said is true,” he gra- 
ciously conceded. ‘‘The wolf slays the 
beaver, yet his pelt is worth less. The swan 
is more rare than the eagle, yet we do not 
prize his feet and his feathers. Neverthe- 
less, this skin has great value.”’ He pointed 
to a dozen or more Pawnee bucks who had 
ente-ed with him. “‘I have offered each of 
these braves twenty beavers for each skin 
of the skunk bear that they will furnish me 
Not one would part with a single skin like 





this for twenty beavers So you see its 
value.”’ 

The Indian was now on safe ground. He 
could make any extravagant offer, well 
knowing that there was no other skin 
among the Pawnees. 

“Tt is all true. Nevertheless, the white 
men do not value the skin of the carcajou 
greatly,’’ Hunter explained. 

“‘T value them highly,’ the Pawnee de- 
clared. ‘‘I would like to buy many more 
for twenty beavers apiece.” 

““Do you want them so badly?” Hunter 
inquired, 

“T long for ten of them, but cannot pur- 
chase them,” the savage returned. ‘‘I have 
tried very hard. They are not to be found.” 

Hunter strode to and fro as if in deep 
calculation. The savage waited eagerly 
This affair, too, had been going on since the 
first day that the new cargoes had been 
landed and Hunter was heartily sick of it. 
He seemed to arrive at a conclusion and 
turned to the Indian. 

‘You shall have them,” he said. “Big 
Mandan is here to see that his Pawnee 
brothers get the things that their hearts 
most desire. Why else should he keep post 
for the Pawnees? Your heart longs for ten 
skins of the skunk bear for which you long 
have offered twenty beavers apiece. You 
shall have them, even though Big Mandan 
has to send to the great village of the white 
men to procure them.” 

3efore the savage could remonstrate 
Hunter spoke in a loud 
Tod. 

“‘It must be done,’ he stated impres- 
sively as the throng of Indians in the post 
listened. ‘‘Antelope Two Eyes longs for 
ten skins of the skunk bear for which he has 
vainly offered twenty beavers apiece. So 
great is his desire that he no longer sleeps 
well at night. He is our friend and we 
would see that his great wish is granted. 
Start at once for the big village of the white 
men on the Great River. Travel with all 
speed. When you arrive search high and 
low until you have procured from the white 


voice to Brady and 
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men the ten pelts for which the heart of our 
friend cries out. Start at once! There must 
be no delay !”’ 

Seizing a bale of fur, he strode to the 
boats, followed by his men, each one simi- 
larly laden. As if striving to lose not so 
much as a second, he rushed the work of 
loading the boat rhe savage, torn be- 
ked on. He 


was filled with rage that he must pay twe 


tween conflicting emotion 


hundred beavers in staple furs and robes 
n return for ter ns f WN } e had 


small use 





On the other hand, he experienced con 
siderable gratification at the thought that 
a special expedition had been launched in 
his behalf, being unaware of the fact that 
it had been planned long since. Having 
been caught in a bad bargain, he could 


tood with 
folded arms on the banks of the river and 


Dut put ona good lace; so he 


surveyed the loading operations with great 
dignity as if he himself had arranged the 
thing 

“Hurry!” he implored o ‘3 
“The heart of Antelope Two Eyes is weak 
with longing for the skins of the skunk 
bear. Hurry! Be not long on the way!’ 

Hunter could not but admire the fort 
tude with which the savage 





epted the 
small end of what was perhaps the worst 
bargain ever struck U annals of the fur 


trade. Wolverine pelts were 





procural 


St. Louis at the price of a dollar or so apiece, 


>i 
iti 


and the Indian was destined to pay out the 
value of two hundred beaver skins for ten 
such pelts upon the return of the boat 

‘If there are others here who have spe- 
cial skins of any animals for which their 
hearts yearn,’’ Hunter announced, 
forward now. Declare your own price and 
Big Mandan will procure then 
the fur lofts of the white men.’ 

Those who had various odd skins with 
which they had made trouble for Hunter 
decided that they did not care to go in for 
Not one ste pped forward 


poatmer 


“come 


for vou in 


them wholesale. 
Hunter waved grandly to the 

“Go!” he said. ‘‘We will make the trip 
for Antelope Two Eyes alone It is writ- 
ten.”’ 

The crew shoved off in the current of the 
Republican. Hunter strolled with the sav- 
age to the post, presented him with a mus- 
ket, a red blanket and a scalping knife 
along with assurances of his friendship. 
The question of who should determine the 
value of odd skins had been settled quite 
definitely. 


TO BE CONCLUDED 





Hunting With a Camera in Lake County, Fiorida 
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Use the wall board 
that lumber experts 
ENDORSE... National 


Gold Bond 


WALL BOARD 


This is the wall board to which hundreds of leading 
lumber dealers everywhere give their unqualified en- 
orsement. Only a tew of these experts are shown here 
Why have these men, who know everv wall board on 
market, given this modern new board quicker ap 
proval chan has ever been accorded toa similar product? 
You will find the answer in the important facts given 
below. We recommend that you weigh carefully these 
facts if you have in mind any new construction, re 
pairs or alterations. Gold Bond Wall Board speeds up 
ew construction—is quickly applied and can be dec 
yrared at once. It builds the ideal summer home, cool 
warm weather, crack-proof in winter. It has won 


stant preference for lining garages, attics and base 
ments—for building closets, partitions and extra bath 


ooms—for reconstruction of stores, offices, lofts and 


other business structures 


Here are the supertorities responsible 
for Gold Bond's success 


lL Much GREATER STRENGTH than old-fash- 
ioned wall board. The strength of National Gold 
Bond Wall Board will stand all kinds of hard knocks. 


2 In the face of its greater strength IT WEIGHS 
LESS PER SQUARE FOOT. This means quicker 


work and less labor. 


4 In the face of its lighter weight, National is 
THICKER. This means better insulation against 
heat, cold and sound. And, of course, National 


is fireproof—made from rock. 


t National Gold Bond Wall Board NAILS WITH- 
OUT SPLITTING. 


Pwo facts that have made history in building circles 

responsible tor the above improvements. First, 

covery of the rarest gypsum ever mined in America, 

] { ] a] rat , } 5 - 

ui lly uj to 99.76 rhe purer rhe ypPsum fhe strongei 
‘ee 

product Second, development of a new process, 


exclusive with Gold Bond, which produces qualities 


ilways aimed at but never betore obtainable 
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Nd Wa ice made us Work easily donc 
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National's Gold Bond Wall Board comes in panels 
} S ind long. Lik | Gold Bond 
( i Wall Boa icked by I National Gold 
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If you are building or 
repairing, know what this 
guarantee will do for you 


For the first time 
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This sturdy new “Athletic” 


tailored to Carter standards 


A AADE from strong, firm 
4 nainsook-—expertly cut 
and carefully tailored, to meet 
the requirements of long, hard 
service. This new Carter 
$1.00 Athletic is aptly named 


“Sturdee”! 


Although it sells at this 
amazingly low price, it~ has 
that fine tailored finish for 
which Carter garments are so 
famous. Snubber back triple 
stitched for extra service. Care- 
fully reinforeed seams, bar 
stitched to prevent ripping. 
Buttons doubly sewed, to 
stay on. 

This “Sturdee,” like every 
Carter garment, was tailored 
on real men and fitted to meet 
the strain of active wear before 


a single duplicate was made. 


C 








Carte rs Underwear 








The new Carter 


“Shorts & 
Shirts” 


Siac popular for 
sports and hot weather wear! 
The shorts come in fine fabries— 
in stripes and other patterns, in a 
variety of colors. You will like 
them for their snug, smooth fit 
about the waist; their side tapes 
that make them completely ad- 
justable; the wide flaring legs 
that assure perfect freedom and 


ample seat room. 


The shirts are of lightweight 
knit fabric—porous—moisture 
absorbing—ecool. ‘I hey come in 
cotton with crosswise rayon 
threads to form an unobtrusive 
pattern, or in plain cotton, or all 
rayon. In all white—or with 
colored rayon stripes on white 
ground. The William Carter Co., 
Needham Heights (Boston Dis- 
trict), Massachusetts. 
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CAT ACT 


(Continued from Page 21) 


As he read, a crown of little sparks col- 
lected on his head: 


A young couple married on Tuesday evening 
at Gossettville by Judge Thomas Prince has 
been identified, adding another chapter to the 
social history of Carmelsville. Miss Mary Shil- 
lito Watson, now the bride of Mr. Casimir 
John Sobieski Smith, proprietor of a garage at 
159 Union Street, is the granddaughter of the 
late Noel Shillito, for many years Carmels- 
ville’s leading contractor and builder, whose 
estate was recently valued at more than a mil- 
lion dollars of realty and investments. 

Mr. Smith, in 1921, became the subject of an 
extraordinary scene at a hearing in the Supreme 
Court, when his father, John Smith, attempted 
to recover the boy from the custody of his older 
brother, Mr. Alan Smith, and his uncle, Mr. 
Hugh Smith, the well-known architect. Taking 
the stand in his own behalf, young Smith es- 
tablished that he and his brother had supported 
their father for years by professional swimming 
and odd jobs and that the large receipts of his 
appearances in vaudeville as the Diving Kid 
had gone into John Smith’s pockets. Among 
the witnesses summoned by the defense were 
two of Mr. John Smith’s former wives. 

The hearing ended in a lively moment of 
action when Smith attempted to throw an ink- 
stand at Mr. Alan Smith as the young man, who 
lost a leg during the fighting at Chateau- 
Thierry, left the witness stand. 

Mr. Casimir Smith, now twenty-two years 
old, owns the largest and busiest garage in 
Carmelsville. His bride has been residing with 
her cousin and guardian, H. J. Shillito, in the 
Shillito mansion on the exclusive Glendale 
Road. Mr. Shillito recently returned to Car- 
melsville, after an absence of ten years, to as- 
sume control of his properties. He served in the 
Navy during the World War and then was the 
pianist of Comesky’s Navy Boys in vaudeville 
under the name Fingers. He was not present 
at his ward’s wedding, but among the witnesses 
were Mrs. William Eustis, of Carmelsville, to 
whom his engagement has just been announced, 
and a small but healthy lion cub answering to 
the name of Murgie. 


The crown of sparks was now a roaring 
fire on Harmon’s head. But a man had to 
keep his temper. 

He said: ‘‘I—I’ll have tosee Kate Eustis. 
That—that’s hell, you know. She—she’ll 
resent that awfully! A society reporter’s 
the lowest biological type in existence! .. . 
I knew she was tryin’ to break some news 
to me last evenin’. Why did you take her 
along, kid?”’ 

Cause,”’ said the bridegroom, ‘‘ wasn’t 
gonna get hitched ’thout you or M’s Eustis 
there. ’N’ Shilly thought you’d kick. 
Y’awful sore, Harmon John?” 

“She'll be furious. Bill Eustis has been 
dead only three years. I wonder 
what swine told the reporter that? Known 
Kate all my life. Brother-and-sister kind 
of thing, y’know. Scratched my vaccina- 
tion for me when I was nine or ten. Nearly 
cost me an arm. Blood poison. Golly, I was 
sick. . . . She'll be mad as the devil! 
She'll be ~ 

“Feat” 

“‘Of course she will, kid!” 

“Ton” 

Harmon said furiously, “‘Of course she 
will!’’ and scared young Murgatroyd, who 
was coming down the front steps with a 
green-and-silver stocking in his mouth. The 
cub rolled the rest of the way and landed 
on the gravel with a tiny cough. 

“Yeh? I know Mrs. Eustis,’’ Casimir 
said distinctly. ‘‘Kind of good, guy.” 

“Kate doesn’t want to marry anybody, 
you fool! This is an awful relief to me, 
kid! I’ve been scared that girl would grab 
some--some innocent kind of pup and 
he’d be havin’ fits when she changed her 
lipstick or went to a dance with no clothes 
on, or those things. And there won’t be any 
wedding reception. It’s a merciful dispensa- 
tion. And you’ve had lots of experience, 
Casimir. All boys ought to be stuck in 
vaudeville or the Army or something, when 
they’re kids, for a couple cf years so’s to get 
over bein’ shocked at things. I was tellin’ 
Kate that last night. The human race is 
too willing to be shocked. That’s always 
been the trouble with the poor thing. 

By the way, how many people know your 
astonishing father’s in jail?” 


“er 


Casimir counted: ‘‘You’n’ me’s two. 
’N’ M’s Eustis ’n’ m’ uncle ’n’ m’ broth’ 
’n’ Shilly.” 

“You told Shilly?”’ 

“Yeh. She’s all amused,” said Casi- 
mir, beaming. ‘‘R’mantic. Dames are 


dumb, . . . Wait’l his term’s out. Yeh. 
He’ll come ’n’ beef on Alan ’n’ me for some 
coin. . . . Of coursesome other woman,” 


he reflected, peeling more chocolate, ‘‘’li 
marry th’ ape. Always happens. Cries on 
’em. Yeh. Curly. Blue eyes. . . . Look at 
him! Eight of ’em. One Polack—mamma 
’n’ a Swede. She was a hoofer. ’N’ Elfie was 
Irish. ’N’ Number Six was a Dago. ’N’ 
this last ’at had him sent up was ‘nother 
Dago—M’ria Ancona. Rest of ’em were 
’Mericans.”” 


1 
““ 


You mean Maria Ancona—the wild- 
animal woman?” 

“Is she?” 

““Yes,”’ said Harmon John. ‘‘We were 
on the same bill with her in Chicago in ’24. 
She’s no more Italian than I am, kid—Eng- 
lish or Irish. What did she have him 
sent up for?” 

“Threw a chair at one of her kids. Yeh. 
Always throws stuff. Where y’goin’ 
to, fella?”’ 

“To get dressed. Here, you bring your 
clothes over from your place. Might as 
well make this look formal. Cabled your 
brother and uncle? Answered you 
yet? Were they astonished? . . . No? 
I suppose everybody’ll say they knew it’d 
happen. t’s the one thing I never 
thought of. Didn’t think Shilly had that 
much s Well, you know what I mean, 
kid.” 

“’S all right,’’ said Shilly’s husband, 
backing the green car. ‘’N’ Kate Eustis 
has lotsa sense, too, guy.” 

This remark meant nothing. Casimir 
receded in the green car. He backed it 
quietly into the Glendale Road, his wide 
bronze face dwindling to a speck above his 
white suit, and then retired to his quarters 
in his uncle’s garage, where he lived with 
toy motors and bits of machinery, and 
stacks of chocolate bars around his cot. 
Harmon John watched him going along 
the bright street and stooped to pet Mur- 
gatroyd, who was gravely nibbling his left 
foot on the gravel. 

“Hell to pay, Murgie!” 

“Teer” 

“Yes. The social comedy will speed up 
in this scene, my friend. Thank heaven he 
has money! They can’t say that about 
him. Andallthekidslikehim. . . . Odd 
as it may sound to your ears, animal, no- 
body will remember in fifty years about 
this social catastrophe. Isn’t that funny, 
Murgatroyd? But it’ll be wonderful to- 
day. . . . If you'll quit eating my feet, 
you savage beast, I’ll go an’ get dressed.” 

He had to scour gravel from his soles with 
a moist towel before he put his socks on, 
and then Murgatroyd clamped on the tail 
of a clean shirt and had to be spanked loose. 
It was ten minutes before the addled young 
man trotted downstairs into the inspection 
of the eight wooden caryatids that held up 
the ceiling of the preposterous hallway. 
Sunlight now came every which way into 
this pompous octagon and _ illuminated 
Shilly’s hair. She was standing in one of 
her rose-colored mists in the middle of the 
floor, eating an orange. 

“T don’t suppose you know who sent 
that rot to the paper, do you? Someone 
here in town must be the social reporter 
for a 

‘“‘Murgie was so sweet at the wedding, 
Harmon John! He tried to crawl on the 
judge’s desk! And the first time I 
saw Casimir, he was standing on a tree in 
Mr. Smith’s place, going to dive iito the 
pool. And his legs are so beautiful! Of 
course he isn’t as handsome as you are, 
darling. He looks Slavic. His cheek bones 
are too big. But he’s ki 

Harmon John discovered that he was 
very fond of this creature, and took the 
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orange out of her hands. He put it on a 
table and told her: 

‘Now, sister, you’re old for your age, an’ 
pretty wise-—wiser than I thought, as a 
matter of fact. But just remember that a 
man isn’t a rubber ball, and the kid has 
a temper when he gets over bein’ a phi- 
Out in San Francisco his brother 

Alan was still on crutches and his back was 
all bunged up. He was perfectly useless 
just trailing along with the kid, trying to 
keep their father straight. And the old 
man said something snotty to Alan one 
night and Casimir turned round and picked 
upa monkey wrench one of the stage hands 
had dropped. Didn’t do anything with it. 
He just stood and looked at his father. His 
eyes turned yellow. . . . Just because 
he’s sweet-tempered and talks as if he was 
goin’ to sleep, don’t you forget he’s a hu- 
man being. Be good. . . . I’m--other- 
wise——delighted to congratulate you, Mrs. 
Smith.” 

*‘You’re a dear, Harmon John,” Shilly 
said, her voice deepening. ‘‘And I didn’t 
do this, you know, because I wanted some 
excitement. I’ve been thinking about it a 
long time. And not just because he has 
beautiful legs.”’ 

Harmon licked the taste of orange off his 
lips as he went down the drive and thought 
that it would be all right. There was a lot 
in the girl. But he could not stop to think 
much about this simple matter of being 
married, because he was now in trouble 
and had to keep his temper. So he kept his 
temper out between the gateposts and into 
Glendale Road, where he paused to tell 
Murgatroyd to go home; and then he 
walked along the street 
noiseless soles, so as not to wake up old 
Mrs. Van Dralen or ~ Hobarts or the 
Denrys or anybody else exclusive. Sun- 
light sprayed all over the elms, and the sil- 
ver tag of Murg: atroyd’ s collar twinkled. 
Day had come tremendously on the Glen- 
dale Road, and servants would be up ina 
little while, considering the breakfasts of 
these prosperous players in the comedy of 
superior Carmelsville. 

The Albany paper would be on thirt 
breakfast tables along this wide roadw: Ly, 
where only two houses had been built since 
the Civil War, and the act would begin. 
Telephones would ring. Mr. Denny Hobart 
and Mr. Anthony Johnstone and Mr. Hobart 
Eustis would all possibly go gloomily out 
to the country club and get drunk in the 
united despair of defeated men at luncheon, 
or come with arranged buoyancy to Shilly’s 
picnic; and Kate’s father, Judge Barth, 
would be in a conservative misery, and Kate 
would be quietly furious behind her black 
eyes 

He walked between two obese stone 
eagles on Judge Barth’s gateposts and then 
between two stone lions set in patches of 
nasturtium, and then glared up at the 
screened cube of balcony above the front 
door. Drying pale hair flopped down in his 
eyes and he had to brush it back when he 
had picked up some gravel, and then it fell 
down again when he tossed the stones up at 
the screen. 

‘““You need a haircut,” said Kate. 

‘You're a cold-blooded fiend! Were you 
awake?” 

‘Yes. I think sleeping porches are an 
overrated institution, Harmon John. Or 
the early birds oughtn’t to get so excited 
about the worms. Has something 
dawned on you?” 

This voice coolly descended on him, but 
he could not see her. The wire cloth made 
a fog, twenty feet above him, and Har- 
mon stared miserably at its meshes. 

‘It’s in the mornin’ paper, Kate.” 

‘Don’t drop your g’s! You have to be 
an example to Casimir J. now, and you 
must try to be correct, Har. . . . And if 
you’re going to tell me that you’re two 
years older than I am or to shut my face, or 
any of your usual remarks, when I’m just 
trying to improve you, you needn't.” 

‘I wasn’t goin’to. . . . There’sa lot of 
rot in the paper, Kate. Digs up that stuff 
about the kid’s father an’—an’ I’m written 
up too. I’'m’’—his voice ran | 
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carefully in his 


backward 
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into his stomach; he gargied ‘I'm re aay 
to kill the ae And why on earth did 


the kids hide all 





eget voice dra d: ‘*Had you 
ever noticed that SI illy likes some melo- 
drama, Harmon John? . . Anyhow, 


you were busy with your novel, and they 
came over to tell me about it, and C. J. S 
was quite dumb with joy 
fingers, and so I took them over to Gossett- 
ville and saw them through. It’s about 
time. She was having fits last spring ie en 
Rosemary Hobart took him up. It’s bee 
getting more acute ever since,”’ Kate sal 


and chewing his 


appearing in a white vapor behind the 
‘And this let you out of a huge 
You'd have been de- 
plorable in a long coat giving S ‘i 
‘Yes, but what I wanted 
She was a vapor behind the screen, a 


screen. 


wedding, Harmon. 





slim, dark thing wrapped in some white 
matter, with two black 
her breast. 

A chill went up the tall young man and 
ice drops budded on his face. He was afraid 
of her 

‘Who — who the de 


cial notes from here—to the Albany pa- 


braids swaying on 


il sends in those so- 


pers, Kate?” 


‘I don’t know. . . . Is this gro 
tesque? e 
“‘Yes—yes, it is. I mean Oh, 


nothin’ libelous. But-—but they don’t get 
things quite straight. And what did she 
have to take Murgie along for?”’ 

“‘He enjoyed it tremendously, Harmon 
John. Where do you suppose he came 
from? It’s not normal to have a lion cub 
drop in on you for breakfast.” 

Murgatroyd crouched on the gravel and 
watched a yellow butterfly careening on 
grass near him. His tail tried to switch 
ominously. But Harmon was looking up 
at Kate’s hands, planted flat on the screen, 
and the cold wave was followed by a wave 
of heat. 

‘How—how well you always look in 
white.” 

‘I rather do,” she said. 
for most colors.”’ 

‘Rot! You used to look bully in red, 
when we were kids, out skating. . . . I 
I’m afraid this'll be a ghastly picnic, Kate.” 

“You always look forward to things so 
gloomily, Harmon John. It'll be rather 
amusing. Dare say there'll be a dreadful 
cackle. The papers are rather late with it, 
aren’t they? This is Saturday and that was 
Tuesday night.’ 

*They’re soon enough,” he said. 

Inside his heated head words piled up 
hastily, and yet he stood keeping his eyes 
on her hands. Something had happened in 
his stomach and he was emptily faint and 
his legs shivered. This was love! Only it 
was much worse than the girl who drove 
the ambulance in Southampton or than 
Maida Gurk, of Gurk and Hazzard, eccen- 
tric dancers, or What Was Her Name, in 
Minneapolis, who worked in the bookstore 
This was very badly timed. It ought to 
have happened after breakfast. And that 
was just Kate Barth. Known her all his 
life. Oh, no! 

‘“*Il_— I’ve got to get some coffee or some- 
hing. Been working all night.” 

‘Don’t take any coffee, you imbecile. 
Kat some toast and milk and have a nap. 
You'll be sle epy at noon 4 

‘That’s right—nap. Yes. 
lo vk well in white, Kate.” 

‘Are you feeling bad, Harmon John? 
“Yes—no sleepy cc. «© SOK 
drive you out to the lake, of course 

‘Thanks,”’ she said, moving from the 
‘And be sure it’s hot milk with 
your toast.” 

Murgatroyd went prancing back down 
the driveway and his collar jingled a little 
in the great silence of the street. But some- 
th ng had stunned Harmon John Shillito 
He had been banged on the head He was 
walki ng, and the world was a soundless 
mattress under him. He had fallen in love 


‘I’m too dark 


You do 


>o9 


screen. 


again. Again! You never got too old for 
t, and what was the use of thinking you 
did? . . . And yet last night she sat read- 


ing pages of his manuscript and he had not 
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been in love with Kate. No! . . . But 
this was awful! 

The green car had come back. When 
Harmon tramped up the limestone steps of 
his huge house, Shilly’s pink robe was a 
pool spread on the floor of the hallway 
around her and her hair drooped over a 
bright machine. Casimir knelt above his 
toy, murmuring, ‘‘’N’ this pokes in ’is one, 
’n’ ’at turns ’at. ’N’ the gas’s in ’is. ’N’ 
you start it down here.”’ And she was nod- 
ding and looking at the kid’s mouth in- 
stead of the steel-and-nickel toy under his 
hands. 

Machines like metal starfishes and a 
model of an airplane and a small crate of 
sweet chocolate were all over the floor, and 
Casimir had bundled his clothes into a 
scarlet blanket, labeled in white the Div- 
ing Kid. His life and his skill had all 
come into this house with him. He had 
moved in, and a great surge rose in Har- 
mon, watching light glitter on polished 
shoes and metals and on the boy’s hands 
twisting a baby wheel. This was the quiet 
adventure of living, and yet it was like 
watching a new ship slide down the ways 
into the sea. That was a stale image of 
the thing too! 

He went limply away and sat down ona 
fat rubber porpoise on the edge of the pool. 
He ought to be getting milk and toast and 
taking a nap. Nine million people were 
coming to this picnic. He supposed that 
Shilly had ordered tons of food for it sent 
out to the edge of Round Lake. 

But he could not think very well. He 
patted Murgatroyd’s head. All he could 
tell himself was that he had known Kate 
ever since she could walk and that this was 
awful. 

Mrs. Hobart, who was no fool, told him 
that Kate had married Bill Eustis because 
she was sorry for the big shy man who came 
home from France with his lungs burned 
by gas and found his wife dead. Now that 
might beso. It had certainly been a strange 
marriage, with Bill dull as an oak and tone 
deaf and bored by books. It might be true. 
And it hadn’t lasted long. And Kate wasa 
widow three years ago, almost. And she 
wasn’t twenty-five yet. 3ut this 
was awful! 

“Shilly’s puttin’ my stuff away on me,”’ 
said Casimir, sitting down on his heels 
near by. 

“You won't ever find any of it again, 
kid.” 

“Yeh? . . . Y’oughta get some break- 
fast, Harmon John. . Y’all pale.” 

“Am 37 Milk toast I 
mean, I didn’t have the nerve to speak to 
Kate about that newspaper!” 

“‘Somebody did a cat act on y’ there,” 
Casimir pondered. N’ I bet it’s a dame. 
Y’been ice on some hen 'n’ she’s done y’ 
dirt, guy. ’S kinda 

“Oh, of course, we can just print a denial! 
But it’s—it’s awkward, kid. We're great 
friends—always have been—and ” He 
looked away at the Glendale Road, in which 
a motor car painted white seemed to be 
picking its way past elms, and then up at 
the balcony of white stone outside Shilly’s 
room. “It’s so stupid!” 

“Yeh? .. . Shewon’t beso awful mad, 
Harmon John.” 

“Oh, don’t talk rot, kid!” 

‘’S not,” said Casimir, “rot. . . . ’N’ 
here comes pop.” 

““Here comes what?” 

‘*Pop,” said Casimir tranquilly. ‘‘ Yeh.” 

A set of tires was coming down the 
gravel. Harmon John had time to think 
Casimir was like a crouching animal that 
smelled trouble, and then he was looking at 
the white car and at a pink shirt in its front 
seat beside a woman in black silks. Every- 
thing got still once more when the car 
stopped abreast of him and then stayed 
still. 

This car, with a vulgar big monogram 
in red on the panels, had arrived and now 
just sat on the gravel, and the woman 
bold!y looked past a man’s gray suit at 
Casimir Smith. Above and to the right of 
this intrusion, Shilly’s rosy gown drifted on 
her balcony. Harmon noticed that it was 
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now six hours and ten minutes since mid- 
night by his wrist watch and that Casimir’s 
eyes were ye sllow. 

‘There ’e is,”’ said the woman. 

She pointed a hand in a black glove out 
at the lawn, and Harmon saw young Mur- 
gatroyd distant on the grass, but staring 
toward this car. 

‘Then we can talk some business, M’ria, 
the man said. 

‘Well, it’s nothing to make a fuss of, I’m 
sure,’’ she answered. | the 


**You’ll just tell 
gentleman ‘ow ’Annibal’s a bit of my prop- 
erty and ’ow we came to lose ’m on Monday 
night, and what not.” 

Harmon thought it was the kind of voice 
which could only sprout in London, and 
wished it would go back there at once. It 
wasn’t a pleasant, chipper cockney voice, 
but something greasily smooth, and yet 
after you’d heard three words— rough on 
the ear. It was a loud voice commanded 
by its owner to be soft and gracious. He 
began to be angry with it before it spoke 
again. 

“*T don’t suppose, ”* she sai id, ] 
the gray suit, ‘‘th: at Mr. Shillito pps be 
out of bed by now. 

“*T’m Mr. Shillito, Miss Ancona.” 

Maria Ancona smiled upon him with 
many white teeth. She ought to be in 
gaudy tights and a jacket, smacking her 
whip on the stage while her leopards and 
lions went their paces behind the movable 
bars of the setting. She looked curiously 
indecent in black silk clothes. 

“*Now you know,” ‘“‘when I saw 
that bit in the paper about this kitten at 
the young lady’s wedding at this registrar’s 
office, or wherever it was, and that you'd 
been hg Comesky’s Navy Boys, I said to 
meself, ‘I can remember ’im!’ ’Ow d’you 
do? . . . Wewere on the same bill some- 
where. Now where was that?” 

“*Chicago,”” Harmon John said. ‘In 
1924.” 

‘To be sure! I’m at Albany this next 
week. And I see you’ve been so kind as to 
take care of ’Annibal for me. We lost 
*Annibal drivin’ through ’ere on Monday 
night. Stopped a bit down the road, and 
down ’e ’opped and we didn’t know it until 
we was in Albany. A lively trick, ’Annibal 
is. Some kittens that age are sluggis h. 

‘“*Oh, yes,”’ said Harmon miserably. ‘‘He 
had M. A. on his collar there. We’ve been 
calling him Murgatroyd Anstruther.” 

The man in the car was lying back with 
his face hidden. A slice of his pink shirt 
showed. John Smith had always worn pink 
silk shirts in San Francisco, with red or 
purple neckties eg ney down them. It 
was the pink shirt that Casimir had seen. 
So the man was not in jail. But this was 
the end of Murgie! 

‘’Annibal’s ‘is name, sir. 
and get ‘im, John.” 

What followed was odd. Harmon felt an 
embarrassment swelling out of the white 
car. The man did not move, sitting ten 
feet away from him, and if he spoke, it was 
too softly to be heard. But the woman now 
looked at Casimir John Sobieski Smith 
again, and her reddish face deepened its 
colors and her eyes opened widely under 
her fringe of dim hair. 

Presently she said, ‘I'll fetch him myself 
then,’’ and got down from her side of the 
machine. 

She didn’t know Casimir. That was 
plain. The kid had never seen his father’s 
eighth wife. They had really come here for 
the lion kitten, a part of her cat act. She 
moved on thick ankles and bright un- 
shapely shoes over the grass and com- 
menced a purring, interrupted by Shilly’s 
outcry from the balcony 

“Oh, can’t I buy him?” 

Maria Ancona looked up at the bride of 
her husband’s second son and Harmon 
fancied that she flushed a bit. 

Then she said: 

““Why, miss, ’e isn’t a safe sort, you 
know. ‘E’ll be dangerous in couple more 
months. Not safe now, except I dare say 
Mr. Shillito ’asn’t let them feed ’im on 
meat. . . . Come’ere, ’Annibal!”’ 

Continued on Page 153 
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“No—shis windshield will not shatter” 


Way? 


“Because it’s Triplex—the glass that will not 


shatter.” 


“Is it stronger than ordinary glass?” 


“So much stronger that under the hardest blow 


it will not shatter or fly—and it’s a perfectly clear 


glass, too.” 


“What does Triplex m 


ean to the motorist?” 


“It means that the danger of injury from broken 


or flying glass is entirely 
insurance. It should be 
have to wait until you bt 
the glass in your present 
Triplex any time.” 


eliminated. It is preventive 
in every car. You don’t 
lv a new car to install it, 


car can be replaced with 


A Triplex Utility Windshield is priced within the reach of all. 
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“ACTS ABOUT TRIPLEX 


It is a proved product—14 years’ back 
ground of successful manufacture and sal 
in England 


It will not shatter under any circumstances 


It may be holed by a heavy blow but there 
will be no jagged edges 


Because it will not shatter or fly there can 
be no razor-like slivers of glass to cut 


It is clear—like the glass now in your car 
There are no wires 


It is strong. Under a shock or impact that 
will shatter ordinary glass into tragments 
Triplex will not even crack 


Already installed in thousands of cars in 
America 


THE GLASS 








Triplex! 


HAT WILL NOT SHATTER 
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MAIL THIS COUPON OR ASK YOUR DFEALFR 








The Triplex Safety Glass Co. of North America, Inc., Hoboken, N. J 

Gentlemen Without obligation on my part, please mail me the facts about 
Triplex—the glass that will not shatte 

Name 

Business Address 

Carty State 

Make of car Model Year 








“Instst on having your new cai 
equipped with Triplex. You 
dealer can get it for you.” 

THE TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS CQO 
OF NORTH AMERICA, IN¢ 
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GOoOo0oD CAR 





The Six-91 Coupe 
$1895 


(f. o. b. factory) 


IF YOU SEEK DISTINCTION IN YOUR NEW CAR 





HIS Six-91 of rich beauty and unusual power will delight you. Sit 

behind the wheel. Glide swiftly, silently from the curb. Put the car 
through any road test you wish. Pick out the steepest hill you know and 
top it in high. Take a twisting curb with utmost ease or a bad stretch 
of road in relaxing comfort. 


Then compare this car for looks with any car you know. More than ever 
you will realize that here is a car distinctive in every way. Designed by 
Peerless to exacting Peerless standards. Built to win and hold your 
enthusiasm as long as you drive your ear. 


This Six-91 is the supreme attainment of Peerless. Ride in it! 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CORPORATION .« Cleveland, Ohio 


PEERLESS 
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Continued from Page 150 

“Oh, but couldn’t I~ I just rent him for 
a while? We could send him back when 
he gets temperamental. We've been ever 
so careful. And my cousin's so fond of 
him !’’ 

The wild-animal tamer looked up at the 
rirl on the balcony and then she glanced at 
Casimir. But she looked back at Shilly and 
her face did flush. A deeper red passed 
over its common prettiness and her hands 
rose on the breast of her common rumpled 
gown. 

“Really, ma’am, it’s not safe. I’ve been 
dealin’ with cats twenty years— and my 
father before me. They can’t ’elp bein’ 
tricky. I'd be wrong to leave ‘im with you. 
It’s the truth.” 

Her voice was not smooth now, but it 
was a nicer voice, loud and rough and 
frank. She wasn’t trying to be a lady and 
she was all right. 

**Miss Ancona knows, Shilly dear,’’ Har- 
mon said; ‘“‘she’s had experience.” 

“Oh, but, Harmon! Casimir J. knows 
how torun things! He can see that Murgie 
doesn’t : 

**Shilly, a lion just isn’t a carburetor. . . . 
We'll all miss Murgatroyd, Miss Ancona. 
He’s a lot of fun.” 

‘“‘They’re dears at that age,”’ the vaude- 
ville woman said, still looking up at the 
lady. ‘‘ Tiger kittens are prettiest, though. 
*Annibal’s a real African.” 

This side of the white car opened sud- 
denly and the man in gray got down on the 
gravel. Harmon John saw that it really 
was Mr. John Smith, husband of eight 
wives now instead of a mere three, but not 
much different from the Smith of 1920 and 
1919, when Comesky’s Navy Boys and the 
Diving Kid showed together on bills in San 
Francisco and Portland, Oregon. He wore 
a red tie spattering its color down his pink 
silk shirt and his hair was still yellow and 
curly and his eyes were sapphires. He was 
an awful bounder, and handsome as fresh 
paint. 

‘*Let’s talk some business,’’ he said. 
“You can introduce me to your wife, kid.’ 

Casimir John Sobieski Smith rose from 
his heels and looked pleasantly at his 
father, although his eyes were yellow. 

He murmured, “ Y’out of jail, pop?”’ 

‘Iam. . . . And I wonder if there’s 
another man in God’s world that had two 
sons an’ wrote ’em to say a good word to 
the governor of Pennsylvania for him an’ 
they wouldn’t open their heads.” 

‘““"S all right with me, pop,” his son said, 
‘‘where you sleep. ’N’ y’ been in jail be- 
fore— yeh, twice, anyhow. Shilly, 
this is pop. Yeh, ’n’ y’ said I’m 
makin’ this ape up outa my head, an’ there 
he is, girl!” 

Shilly leaned over the white edge of the 
balcony and examined Mr. Smith as if he 
were a new kind of shoe. 

Then she said, ‘“‘ How do you do? ; 
But I thought he was in jail, Casimir J... . 
You made that up!” 

Casimir snapped his fingers just as she 
stopped, and murmured rapidly, ‘‘I bet! 
Yeh! ‘At’s it! Pop, you drove 
through on Monday night an’ stopped at 
Unc’ Hughie’s an’ tried to get in—yeh. 
The folks next door said someone was tryin’ 
on Monday. Yeh?” 

‘What of it? We did. It’s how we lost 
the kitten. What of it?” 

‘““Nothin’. ’N’ what did you want 
with me, ape?’ 

Mr. Smith looked at his son with a 
strange stiffening face. ‘‘ You talk plainer, 


boy.” 

“Yeh? Gettin’ old, pop. Twent’-two.” 

‘“‘How’s your business, sonny?” 

“* Swell. "N’ how was jail?” 

“Oh, darling,” said Shilly, perched on 
the stone rail, ‘“‘that’s rude!” 

Maria Ancona came rapidly past Har- 
mon John with the kitten in her arms. 

She said, ‘‘ Now, John, we'll start back for 
Albany, if you please! Don’t let’s ’ave 
an unpleasantness. Much obliged, I’m 


sure, Mr. Shillito, for mindin® ’Annibal for 
me. . . . Get in the car directly, John! 
We'll i 
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“Shut your mouth, M’ria,” said John 
Smith. 

There was now a silence. Miss Ancona 
sank soon against the side of the white car 
and let Hannibal down from her arms to 
the turf. The kitten sat docile and rubbed 
the gravel just beyond him with a paw 

“I see in the paper you've married a 
swell girl, sonny.” 

“‘Gonna try some blackmail, pop?” 

John Smith said, ‘Call it anything you 
like. . . . Youan’ Alan are a fine pair of 
roosters! I hope your mamma sees you 
when she looks down from heaven an’ prays 
to 

7 eh?” 

“Well, what would it ha’ cost you two to 
give the old man some coin once a month? 
You're two elegant sons, or I’m an onion! 
You 

‘“Y’ain’t any onion, pop,”’ said Casimir, 
getting out his cigarettes. ‘“‘Onion’s useful 
Y’ain’t nothin’ but a ape. Useda thrash 
mamma. Lanny told me Yeh?” 

“I’m outa jail,’” Mr. Smith said with the 
deepest dignity, ‘‘on p’role. M’ria had me 
let out. We had a _ misunderstandin’ 
and si 
“You've had eight wives,’ Casimir 
drawled, ‘‘’n’ they all misunderstood y’, 
pop. ’S tough. How much y’ want?” 

Mr. Smith put his hands in his pockets 
and jingled some coins. It was a trick that 
Harmon remembered. This wholly improb- 
able person was real, he knew, and he was 
still perfumed with violets. 

“Ready to talk business, Cas’mir? 

What about a thousand?” 

“No,” said Maria Ancona; ‘no. I 
won't ’ave it! I won’t ’ave it!” 

‘““You shut your mouth, M’ria. You were 
willin’ on Monday.’ 

‘I don’t care what I was on Monday! 
Today’s another day! Get in the car and 
come away, John. I ’ad you let out, and 
the more fool me! We've the kitten, and 
don’t let’s - 

“This is my business. Sit in the car and 
hold your mouth shut. Let’s say a 
thousand, kid.” 

Harmon Shillito said briskly, ‘‘One min- 
ute! Are—are Mrs. Smith and I s-supposed 
to stand here and let you try blackmail on 
Casimir?"’ His head burned. ‘‘ You're 
trying to scare him into paying you money 
to keep away because he’s married a—a gir] 
who has some position in Carmelsville? 
That’s a good catty idea! You're just out 
of one jail an’ now you're trying to get in 
again! Is that what he’s after, Miss An- 
cona?”’ 

“*Gawd 'elp me! On Monday ’e thought 
’e could scare some money out of the 
lad. . . . Weneed some. I lost two cats 
this winter past, and—and cat acts ain't 
as popular as they was, Shillito. But I 
won't see it done. Get in the car, 
John. The lad’s married a lady and 

‘Precisely,’ John Smith said. “I’m a 
Carmelsville man, Shillito. Worked for 
your grandfather when I was a boy. I 
know the old town. Been out West most of 
my life, but I knowthetown. . . . It’s 
worth a couple of thousand to Cas’mir and 
the little lady not to have me blowin’ in or 
sayin’ anything where the Van Dralens an’ 
Barths an’ Eustises can hear about me. 
It’s 

Shilly remarked in a voice made of blow- 
ing snow: 

“That’s delightful! Casimir, he’s just 
as funny as you said he was! You didn’t 
say his hair was false, though. Mr. Smith, 
you can go straight downtown and have a 
poster made about it and put on the fences. 
You can tell anybody anything. I don’t 
care. I wouldn't care if you’d been in jail 
ten times. What’s it got to do with Casimir 
J.? It just so happens that I don’t care! 
Don’t bother with him, Casimir J. Don't 
give him a penny.” 

“Wasn't goin’ to, Shilly. . . Yeh, 
pop, you can get in the lady’s car and go’n 
away. Uncle Hughie’n’ Alan are in France. 
"N’ Harmon won’t scare, neither, and I’m 
grown up,” said the Diving Kid, ‘“‘an’ y’ 
better take y’ false hair off an’ go to work. 
Be a change for you. Y’ been livin’ on 
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dames long enough. It’s all cold, ape. 
Run along.” 

John Smith’s sapphire eyes swelled and 
Harmon saw positive tears in the fine 
lashes. 

The man said, “Boy, I may’ve treated 
you an’ Lanny wrong once, but I ain’t de- 
served that of you! Think of yourmamma 
watchin’ you from heaven and m 

“That'll do! That,” Harmon shouted, 
“will do, Smith! I don’t care to have 
Shilly hear this sort of thing. It’s not even 
good vaudeville. I can remember you out 
on the Coast. Clear out of here! I suppose 
your idea was to catch me alone and scare 
something out of me.” 

“Sure,” said John Smith, “if you want to 
know. I know some guys up in Albany. 
A fella came an’ woke me up with that 
newspaper. I guessed you'd be sore enough 
havin’ this pup get your cousin and you'd 
come through with a couple of big bills easy. 
But seein’ what the kid’s married, I guess it 
ain’t worth your time. Hell! I bet you’re 
glad to have even a Polack circus woman’s 
son take her off your hands and “ 

Harmon John jammed himself between 
the pink shirt and Casimir’s yellow eyes, 
and then was lost in a tangle of heavy 
shadows, as an arm flailed his ear and all 
things crashed with a noise of smashing 
glass that ripped his head open. Presently 
he went forward on his knees and watched 
Mr. Smith rising as an unusual pink water 
lily out of the pool. 

“Why,” he said, “it really was a wig!” 

The man’s eyes blinked below a dome of 
rosy head, faintly edged with gray fuzz, and 
his hair floated on the distracted waters 
with its lining of coarse cloth turned up. 
But Harmon saw this through a red effusion 


| on his lashes. 


“Fella!” 

“Don’t yell so! I’m rather ill,’” Harmon 
said. ‘‘S-send for Kate, will you? Get Kate 
here.” 

Ages afterward Kate said coolly: “‘ Don’t 
move your head, Harmon John. I warn 
you it’ll hurt. It was quite an extraordinary 
cut. Casimir says you must have banged 
into the glass of the car door when it broke. 
They had to take six stitches. It’s so nice 
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your room was still vacant here. You're 
used to it.” 

“Ts this the hospital?” 

“Can’t you open your eyes?” 

“Don’t want to. I’m so ashamed about 
that rot in the Albany papers, Kate. 

What became of all those cats and things 
Smiths—you know?” 

“Oh, they went away. I rather liked her 
Struck me as a decent sort of woman 
enough. And I am glad to have seen Mr. 
Smith, because he seems unusual. Are 
there many such blackguards loose?” 

“Plenty. I’m so ashamed about 
that stuff in the paper, Kate! Casimir 
thinks some catty woman sent it in. Of 
course,” he said, “‘you telephoned the edi- 
tor about puttin’ in a denial?” 

“Denial of what?” 

“That we’re engaged, Kate. Awf’ly ex- 
asperating—for you.” 

“Oh, that note in the paper? 
done anything about it yet.” 

Harmon squeezed his eyes shut and his 
head throbbed in its cap of bandages. The 
sun was warming his hand on the sheets 
and a clock struck two. Outside the win- 
dow was a tiny park with a bad old statue 
of Colonel Augustus Carmel in the dress of 
a Revolutionary soldier. Kate ought to be 
watching the trees and the grass. 

“Couldn’t you—let the engagement 
stand, Kate? I mean—fora while. It’d be 
more dignified, wouldn’t it? I mean—I’m 
so fond of—of you and your father and 
and “4 

‘Oh, that’s all right, Harmon John. .. . 
Yes, I'll let it stand.” 

“Thanks. Damn good of you. I wonder 
who sent that news to the paper, though?” 

Kate shifted in a wicker chair beside the 
bed and yawned. She said: “I am sorry 
about Murgatroyd. He was a nice kit- 
ten. . . . Harmon, all people have feline 
moments. They do something to see what'll 
happen. It was abysmally silly and vulgar 
to send that notice to the paper. But 
you've been sitting on the edge of my skirts 
for a month and telling me the story of your 
life, and—you’re so shy. And Lie 
still, you idiot! Please lie still! Harmon, 
darling, please lie still!” 


Haven't 
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‘How much do you make now?” she 
asked. And when he told her she gasped. 

Why, I-—I paid three times as much as 
that for stockings only last week. Isn’t 
that terrible, Jimmy?” 

He shook his head. ‘“‘It isn’t terrible. 
It’s just the way life is—different stand- 
ards, different scales of living. You repre- 
sent one and I represent another. You go 
with princes. I go with chauffeurs.” 

“Oh, Jimmy!” 

‘Well, isn’t my father a chauffeur?” 

She did not answer, but sat picking at 
the horizontal pleat which just veiled her 


knees. Then at length she smiled, as if at 
some secret thought. She turned impul- 
sively. 


“Jimmy, would you like to kiss me once 
more?” she asked. 

He gulped. Then his face reddened. 
When he found words his voice sounded 
cracked and hoarse. What he said was: 
‘Do I look it? 

She stared, and beneath the rouge on her 
cheeks she seemed to go white. But she 
said: ‘‘Courtesy isn’t your middle name, is 

Jimmy?” 

Now his eyes blazed. 
over one another. 

‘What are you after, anyway 
tion? Haven’t you got one man? 
enough?” 

Rosalie said steadily, ‘‘He has never 
kissed me, Jimmy.” 

‘That’s a lie!” blazed the boy. ‘‘He 
slipped me a dollar bill that night—you 
know the night. I burned the dollar, but 
he did it. Night I drove you home from 
the yacht-club masquerade. Said it was for 
not looking around. But he forgot the 
little item of the rear-view mirror we hired 
chauffeurs have. He didn’t know some- 
thing else, too, the little runt—he didn’t 
know that I'd be watching every minute!” 

Now the girl drew away. ‘You spied,”’ 
she said with scorn. 

He lifted his chin. 
like,” he retorted. “‘Just the same, I hap- 
pened to be responsible for you. It was 
part of my job. Anyway, I don’t like the 
little shrimp. I happen to know a little 
something about him, that’s all.” 

Said Rosalie, ‘* You mean his 


His words tumbled 


a collec- 
Isn’t one 


Call it spying if you 


his love 


affairs?” 


“Call ’em that. Call ’em any pretty 
name you like. But that has nothing to do 
with it.” 

“They’re Continental,” said 
weakly. ‘‘It—it’s all right.” 

Jimmy said, ““Applesauce! Anyway, what 
has all that got to do with the fact that I saw 
him kiss you?” 

‘He didn’t. He never did.” 

Jimmy’s laugh carried an edge. “It was 
a close decision, then,”’ he remarked. 

Rosalie bit her lower lip. 
aid quietly, ‘lam certain of one thing. He 
is more of aman in a minute than you are in 


Rosalie 


Presently she 


a year.” 
‘You're certainly entitled to your own 
opinion,” said Jimmy with a shrug. 
The girl’s face darkened. ‘For your own 
nformation,””’ she said deliberately, ‘“‘I can 
, 
i 





i 
tell you now that you'll never “ asked to 
drive this road again. I-—I thought I liked 
you, from the old days, but now I know I 
don’t. I never want to see this hill again.” 

‘Me either,” said Jimmy, but a sudden 
dull weight was tugging at his heart. 

Said Rosalie: “ Yes, and you'll never need 
worry about my calling you anything but 
James. I realize it now—there is a class dis- 
tinction.”” She raised her head proudly, 
tucking her organdie billows about herself 
as if to keep them from contact with inferior 
clay. Then she smiled at nothing in partic- 
ular and said, loudly and distinctly, ‘‘ Home, 
James,”’ 

That evening Rosalie, evincing no appar- 
ent purpose, strolled idly into the great 
vaulted book-lined room her father called 
his study. She nodded with satisfaction 
when she saw that the elder Welleston was 
there, seated quietly at his massive walnut 
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Continued from Page 19 


desk, his iron-gray hair mellowed to gold by 
the radiance of his writing light. He was 
working on some sort of paper— perhaps the 
address he was going to deliver in Washing- 
ton—so Rosalie did not speak. Instead, she 
curled up upon the couch and took a maga- 
zine. But she did not read. 

Eventually she sighed. Then she said 
quietly, “‘ Dad, would I be disturbing you?” 

He turned with a smile, a big-framed man 
in a gray tweed suit. ‘That you, honey? 
You were so quiet I didn’t even know you 
werethere. Something you want toask me?” 

‘Well, yes,” said Rosalieslowly. She took 
a deep breath, seemed to brace herself. 
‘Dad, I’ve decided something. I’ve decided 
to marry the prince.” 

Her father, who for many years had held 
cards in the game of poker called big busi- 
ness, did not vary his expression by the 
twitch of a muscle. He continued to smile. 

Then: ‘‘You’re sure you know your own 
mind, honey?’ 

“Absolutely. 
carefully.” 

“*T know you did, dear,”’ said her father 
gently. ‘‘And if you have and if you’re sure 
you've made up your mind He smiled 
alittle more brightly and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “‘Onething I’ve always told you, Rosa- 
lie— you could pick out your own husband.” 

She said carefully, ‘‘ You don’t like him, 
do you?”’ 

“Are you asking me or telling me?”’ he 
countered. 

“Both, I guess.” 

Her father said: ‘‘ Well, honey, I’m not 
very anxious to have you marry anybody. 
That’s selfish, but it’s human. I like to have 
you here. Andthen I think you’restill pretty 
young, but I understand that that trait, too, 
is habitual with fathers who happen to love 
their daughters. So the best I can say is 
that I’m not marrying your prince. If you 
are 4 

‘Why don’t youlike him?” 
quickly. 

‘**T’ve never said I didn’t, Rosalie. I sup 
all right. He’s not exactly what I 
had in mind for a son-in-law, but I suppose 
that’s because he plays so much better golf 
thanI do. Butif he’s what you have in mind 
for a husband I’ve nothing more tosay. Are 
you sure he is?” 

“Oh, yes!”’ said Rosalie, and then again: 
“Oh, yes!” 

‘H’m.” Now all at once her father 
chuckled. “At least you don’t do things by 
halves,”’ he remarked. 

‘What do you mean by that? 

He chose a cigar from an ebony case at his 
hand, cut it carefully and lit it with deliber 
ation. *“‘Why, to tell you the truth,” he said 
negligently, “I haven’t been quite sure these 
last few weeks whether I was going to end 
up by being father-in-law to a Neapolitan 
prince or the son of my old chauffeur. I'd 
call them two fairly good extremes, wouldn't 
you?” 

tosalie stiffened 

‘You you mean Jimmy?” 

Her father nodded placidly. He said, 
‘Your mother and I| have been sort of spec- 
ulating, like.”’ 

Rosalie said hotly, ‘‘ There never was any- 
thing between Jimmy and me. He--why, 
he’s in a different class.’”” Since the words 
sounded somewhat familiar to her and since 
she recognized them as Jimmy’s own, she 
amended them hastily: ‘Jimmy and I used 
to play together, but that had to end.” 

Her father puffed upon his cigar. When 
he spoke his voice had taken upon itself the 
quality of a drawl. 

“Your mother and I’ve been sort of 
wondering lately just what you were trying 
to get at with Jimmy anyway. We’ve sort 
of argued it out that there must be some- 
thing in your mind.” 

“You mean with Jimmy?” 
manded, startled. 

‘Well, now that you speak of it, yes.” 

‘I’ve had to put him in his place,” said 
Rosalie with a lift of her head. 


I told you I'd think it over 


she demanded 


pose he’s 


> 


Rosalie de- 
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or, 


Jeen getting fresh, has he? 

tosalie hesitated just too long before she 

said, ‘* No.” Aware of her hesitation, she 
added: ‘* Not fresh, but cheeky ‘ 

Her father said calmly, “You should 
have told me. I'd have fixed him. Sup- 
pose I send for him now 

“Oh, no!” gasped Rosalie. ‘‘He—not 
cheeky that way, dad. Just—just ideas.” 
‘I've suspected he might have ’em,” 





said the man with a faint smile. ‘‘ You see, 
daughter, I’ve known Jimmy and his fam- 
ily a good many years. He’s a good boy 


and I think he has ambition and ability 
He'll have to work out his own life, Just as 
I did. Maybe he'll work it out differently 
Certainly he'll have to stand on his ow: 
fee # which he doesn’t seem to show muctl 
hesitation in doing.” 

Rosalie stared. She said, “Dad, you 
sound as if you liked him.” 

‘I do. He’s a good driver. Almost as 


Doesn't keep his car 


good as his father. 
quite so neat, but knows more about the 
various gadgets.” 

“*Oh, asa chauffeur I have no complaint,” 
said Rosalie, with what was meant to be a 
light laugh. ‘‘The only thing I was worry- 
ing about, dad, was that you were lining 
him up for me as somebody to get mar- 
ried to.” 

Her father sat upright. “‘ Who, me?” 

‘You sound that way,” said the girl. 
‘Dad, you really wouldn't want to have 
me marry the son of your own chauffeur 
would you?” 

Her father said: ‘‘Get this, daughter: | 
don’t want to have you marry anybody. | 
want to keep you. I know I can’t, so wher 
you do marry, whoever it may be, [’ll 
promise to be a good sportsman about it 
But it barge be because I want to have you 
belong to somebody else. It'll be because 
I accept the 
as I know how. If you've never heard a 


vou re 


inevitable with as good a grace 


father’s honest pn losophy before, 
hearing it now.” 

Rosalie laughed, a trifle too  shrilly 
“Which would you really rather have me 
be,” she flung at him—‘‘the Principessa 
‘orriandina Naples, or Mrs 
Torkson, daughter-in-law of your 


Rosalie ¢ 
James T. 
family chauffeur?” 

Her father studied her shrewdly. “I 
thought that was settled,” he observed 
‘I thought you’d made up your mind t 
marry the prince.” 

“Well, I have.” 

‘Then why ask me fool 
Rosalie?”” His expression hardened a lit- 
tle “Tt you don’t mind, daughter, I’m 
afraid I'll have 
I'm working on. I've got to get it out by 
tomorrow morning. Here, give me a big 
kiss and then trot out like a good girl. 
And if you want your prince, you have my 
consent. That satisfy you?” 

Rosalie kissed him But her eyes, too, 
were now a trifle stony 

After she had slipped out, her father 
bolted his study door. Then he went to a 
cupboard, which he unlocked with a key 
from his key ring. From the cupboard he 
produced a mellowed bottle and a glass, 
into which he poured about an inch of am 
ber liquid. He sipped this slowly, pacing 
the room the while. Presently he nodded, 
stepped to his desk and twirled the dial of 
a telephone instrument. He listened. Then 
his face brightened and he said: “ Henry? 
Good. Want you privately. Private door 
Come as you are.” 

Three minutes later 
stepped into the room. 

‘Henry,’ said his employer, “sit down 
and have a drink with me. We're in a jam 


questions, 


to go back to this speect 


Jimmy’s father 


again about those kids. I need advice.”’ 
Jimmy’s father sat down He said, 
‘The boy’s sore. Mad clean through 


Can't get a word out of him though.” 

‘Yes, I know,’’ said Rosalie’s father 
“Wonder how they’ve beer 
other this time?” 


deviling each 


Continued on Page 158 
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By patronizing stores, fountains and restaurants where Frigidaire is used, millions of people 
every day are getting fresher, more wholesome foods. Their health is safeguarded! They 
are getting bigger values for their money. And while Frigidaire thus benefits the customer. 
it also pays big dividends to the merchant. It gives better refrigeration at lower cost. And its 
capacity may be increased—quickly and inexpensively—by simply installing additional units. 
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(Continued from Page 156) 

“T can’t get a word of sense out of him. 
Just grunts and growls. Something’s up.” 
“That prince,”’ said Rosalie’s father. 

The chauffeur grinned. ‘“Jimmy’s got 
goods on that bird ten yards long,”’ he vol- 
unteered. 

“Fine,” said Rosalie’s father. ‘I don’t 
like him, either—damn little climber. Of 
course, there’s no chance she’s going to 
marry him.” 

“‘T wouldn’t be too sure of that,” said the 
chauffeur. ‘‘He’s a fascinating sort of 
black-haired devil. I’ve driven ’em. Of 
course, as long as Jimmy’s around she’s 
safe. He'd kill the guy. But when Jimmy 
quits ‘ 

“What do you suggest we do, Henry?”’ 


“You mean about the prince? If I were 
you I'd invite him off the place.” 
“No, I didn’t mean that, Henry. Any- 


way, that would be the wrong way to han- 
dle Rosalie. I’d be a king, or whatever 
a prince’s father is, inside of twenty-four 
hours. Yes, and court treasurer, too, for 
life.” He grinned, then quickly sobered. 
“No, Henry, I meant Jimmy. I don’t 


want her to fall in love with him, either, or’ 


vice versa. She’s too young and he’s got to 
finish college. By that time they’ll have 
forgotten it.” 

“T hope so, sir. He’s been told plenty of 
times that he’s not in her class nor she in 
his.”’ 

“Yes, it would be very difficult,” 
father agreed. 

“Tt would be the devil, sir, all around. 
Matter of fact, Jimmy’s had life pretty soft. 
A jolt won’t hurt him. He’s a good boy, 
but at that, maybe he’s a little spoiled. 
You see, I’m thinking of his future-——ten 
and twenty years from now.” 

“And I’m thinking of hers,” said Rosalie’s 
father. ‘‘ Well, Henry, I guess we’re agreed. 
We know what to look out for anyway. 
Incidentally, if he and Rosalie should fall in 
love-—-and I suspect they are —and if they 
should do anything foolish 

The chauffeur sat up. 
sir?” 

“Tf they should get married, Henry 
and I’m only considering all eventuali- 
ties—it will be understood that I shall cut 
Rosalie off without a cent.” 

The employe digested this. 
said, ‘“‘ You’d be perfectly right.”’ 

“Perfectly, Henry. Rosalie, too, has 
been spoiled. A jolt would do her good. 
But I haven't finished. I should cut her 
off, but if it should happen, my old friend, 
it will be understood that your salary will 
be automatically doubled—yes, and that 
this increase will be retroactive for the past 
fifteen years.” 

“But, Mr. Welleston 

“‘Henry, somebody would have to be ina 
position to help those kids, and for Jimmy’s 
sake I won’t. Get me? All right. We'll 
hope it’ll never happen—and of course this 
is purely an understanding between us, not 
to be breathed to another soul. I merely 
mention it as a measure of preparedness. 
It’s my habit to be prepared.” 

“‘But, sir, do you actually think 

“I’m not thinking in this situation,” said 
Rosalie’s father bluntly. ‘‘All I know is 
that it wouldn’t surprise me if she told me 
tomorrow morning she was going to flip a 
quarter to decide whether to go into the 
Follies or into an Eskimo convent. The 
thing I'll bet on, though, is that she’s as 
wise to her prince as I am.” 

But Rosalie, so it seemed, was not. 

Three days later Jimmy and his father 
were sitting once more in the wide cool 
doorway of the garage, doing the best they 
could to get the breeze and at the same 
time stay out of the white incandescence of 
the noonday sun. The shrilling of the bell 
was a surprise to both of them, for at this 
time of a summer’s day a car was seldom 
summoned. 

Rather oddly, it was Jimmy who jumped 
to the telephone. He listened carefully, 
stolidly. Then he said “Right away” 
and without a word to his father, strode out 
of the garage and up the driveway that led 
to the house. Halfway up the hill he 


Rosalie’s 


“What's that, 


Then he 
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stepped aside into a cluster of white birches, 
pushed roughly through them and came toa 
halt in a moss-green circle surrounded by a 
planting of spruce and pine. It was an old 
meeting place. 

A pine bough moved aside and Rosalie 
was there, bareheaded, her chestnut curls 
seeming to dance under the brilliance of the 
sun. She was in a one-piece sports dress of 
tan silk, utterly simple. 

She said, “Jimmy, I’msorry. I’ve got to 
ask you one more favor. It'll be the last.” 
She smiled faintly and added: ‘I suppose 
you'll be glad.” 

Jimmy said dully, ‘‘ What is it?”’ 

She said: ‘‘You’re going so soon, it 
won’t make any difference. I wouldn’t ask 
it if you weren’t going—I mean giving up 
your job tomorrow. Dad would fire you, 
but now it won’t matter.” 

“What is it?” Jimmy repeated. 

Then, at first rather hesitantly, she told 
him. Her father didn’t want her to marry 
the prince, but she was going to anyway. 
The only way to do it was to elope. She 
had it all planned. It necessitated a four 
hours’ drive to the town in middle New 
England where a certain probate judge, for 
value received, would issue the license and 
perform the ceremony on the spot. 

“I’m to meet him there at midnight,” 
breathed Rosalie. 

Jimmy curled his lip and said, ‘‘ Who— 
the judge?” 

“No, the prince.” 

“Brave guy,” said Jimmy, and if ever in 
his life he had sneered, he sneered now. 

“What do you mean—brave to marry 
me?” 

“T hadn’t meant 
“but maybe he is. 
brave.” 

“I know he is brave,” said Rosalie with 
finality. ‘‘He is not only brave, he is hand- 
some and talented. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, panning him.” 

Jimmy said: ‘“‘Uh-huh? Why not save 
that for him? Suppose we get down to 
business. Why am I the goat? Can’t he 
drive his own car?” 

“His cars are in Italy, 

“Yeh, on a street 
Europeans call trams.” 

“He has plenty of cars.” 

“Yeh, what I said. Eight wheels and 
they run on tracks. He rides in ’em for a 
nickel, any time he wants. Just hold up a 
finger and they stop.”’ 

Rosalie said scornfully, 
you’re funny, don’t you?”’ 

“‘T’ve got to be something,”’ said Jimmy. 
“Tf I can't outrank that bird one way, I’ve 
got to do it another. Or maybe he’s funny 
too. Come to think of it, he looks funny 
enough.” 

Said Rosalie, ‘‘Are you going to help me 
or shall I have to telephone Purcell for a 
private cab?” 

Jimmy dropped his hands limply. The 
light that had been in his eyes faded out. 
“I’m still at your command, Miss Rosalie,”’ 
he informed her. He stressed the word 
**miss.”’ 

‘No, Jimmy, I want you as my friend. I 
really need your help. Dad will be raving. 
I —you think so quickly.”” She clasped her 
hands. ‘Please, Jimmy.” 

He seemed to ponder. Presently he nod- 
ded slowly. Then he said crisply: ‘TI’ll 
have a car by the front gate at 7:45. I can 
borrow a car. I wouldn’t use one of our 
own. It'll be missed.” He nodded again, 
as with renewed decision. “Yep, I'll bor- 
row a car—speed truck, delivery body. No- 
body’l! be looking for that. Deliver you on 
time. Y ou be there?” 

**Yes,”’ said Rosalie. 
such a dear!” 

At 7:45 she was there, her eyes dancing. 

The truck roared away and presently the 
night became dark. Jimmy slowed down 
upon a wooded stretch of road, finally came 
to a stop. He turned to Rosalie, who was 
beside him. 

“You better get back there in the body,”’ 
he suggested. ‘‘They may be telephoning 
around. You might be recognized.” 

Continued on Page 161) 
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said Jimmy, 
I guess he is 


” said Rosalie. 
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“You think 


“Oh, Jimmy, you’re 
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All Different --- all New 


Pro-phy-lac-tic now presents 


Three Modern 





1. Tufted Pro 


—The brush that’s right for 


phy-lac-tic 


those who have a medium 


or large size dental arch 


2. Oval Pro-phy-lac-tic— 

Scientifically designed for 

the special requirements of : 
< the small, more sharply 


oval arch. 
sa 


2 


3. Masso Pro-phy-lac-tic 
—Try this brush if your 
gums are tender—if your 
teeth need special care... 
It massages as it cleans, 


Dental arches differ. 
So Pro-phy-lac-tic now makes a different 


tooth brush for each type 


oo: thanks to the help and advice of the dental 
profession, it is an easy matter for you to pick 
the right tooth brush—right in size, right in design, 
right in the quality of bristles and handle. 

On this page you see three new and distinctly dif. 
ferent types of brushes. Each fills a specific dental 
need. All have won the hearty approval of leaders 
in the movement for greater care of teeth and gums. 

To choose the right brush for yourself, simply 
spend ten seconds with your mirror. Decide m aA 
kind of dental arch (teeth and gums) you have. Then 


Pro-phy -lae-tie Tooth Brushes 


different in shape and size ... alike in quality 
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‘Looth 


Brushes 


One exactly suits 


your dental arch 


REVEALED... BY YOUR MIRROR 


Easy as ABC’s to know what type of dental arch you 
have . . . to know what type of tooth brush is best 


for you to use. Just look into your mirror. If it re- 


flects a full-formed face, your dental arch (teeth and 


gums) is full-formed. But . . . your face and mouth 
Still—either 
large or small—your dental arch may require spe- 


may be small, more sharply oval. 


cial brushing care. Know your type. Then select the 
brush that is scientifically designed for the specific 
shape and condition of your dental arch. 


use the Pro-phy-lac-tic that is designed to bring your 
type whiter, brighter teeth—firmer, healthier gums. 

If your mirror shows a dental arch of normal size, 
as shown by a full-formed face and mouth, the brush 
for you is the new Tufted Pro-phy-lac-tic. A brush 
of this type has guarded the teeth of millions for 
forty years. Now we have actually improved it so 
that it reaches and cleans every part of every tooth 
in mouths that have even the very large, square 
type of dental arch. 

But if your mirror reveals a small, sharply oval 
facial contour, your dental arch likewise is smaller, 
more sharply oval. Then the new Oval Pro-phy-lae- 
tic is the right brush for you. This brush is scien- 
tifically designed to clean each tooth thoroughly in 
small mouths that have this smaller oval arch. 

Now look again. Examine your gums 
carefully. If they are pale and lifeless- 
looking—you need the new Masso Pro- 
phy-lac-tic. This brush massages your 
gums as it cleans your teeth. It suits 
both large and small dental arches. 


Periodontists (gum specialists) ac- 
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claimed this new-tvpe tooth brush. Dental clinics 
tested and sabi it. If your gums are tender— 
if a clean, sweet mouth is not always yours—try 
this remarkable dual-action brush. am , 


In a few weeks —the difference 


Use your new Pro-phy-lac-tic a few weeks. Then 
examine your teeth and gums again. You will see 
with your own eyes how much the right tooth brush 
can do to give you whiter, sounder teeth—firmer, 
healthier gums. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tics are alike in quality. All have 
specially selected bristles, transparent handles in 
new beautiful colors. and are delivered to you in 
individual, sealed containers. Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Co.. Florence, Mass., 
. U.S.A. Pro-phy-lae-tic 
ei} Brush Co. (Canada), 
Limited, Montreal. 


Po phy-lae-tic 


See this display cabinet 
now at your local store. It 
shows all three Pro-phy lac 
tic Brushes . . . new trans 
parent handles in color . 
murror to help you 
choose brush that 
suits your dental arch. 
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(Continued from Page 158) 

“Do you think so?” 

“That’s what I said.” 

“But I'd rather ride up here in front with 
you oe 

Jimmy said: “There’s a big cushion in 
there. I fixed it nice and comfortable. It’ 
a long ride.” 

“But I want to stay here.” 

“T hate to be rough with you, Rosalie,” 
said Jimmy curtly, “‘ but for once you’ re go- 
ing to take orders from me. Get in there.”’ 

“Put me,”’ challenged Rosalie hotly. 

Scarcely moving from his seat, Jimmy 
obeyed. After that he yanked at a hatch- 
way door behind his head and shot a bolt. 
‘The rear door’s bolted too!”’ he shouted. 
“It’s bolted from the outside! Bang all you 
want to! Bang and yell, for all I care. This 
motor would kill an anvil chorus. Now, 
let’s go.” 

tosalie banged, but she did not yell. She 
banged until she was tired. The truck 
roared and rocked and reeled. Jimmy had 
his eyes solely upon the road, a brief light- 
whitened ribbon of road that unreeled it- 
self toward him out of the darkness as the 
car ate up the miles. 

After what seemed like hours Jimmy 
brought his machine to a sliding halt. As 
before, he had chosen a pitch-black stretch 
of woods. He killed the motor, whipped 


open the bolt behind him, and shot the 
beam of an electric flash light into the va- 
cancy. The only white thing was Rosalie’s 
face. 


Her lip twisted itself and she said, ‘‘ You 
coward!” 

He said: ‘‘Coward, hell! You can drive 
as well as I can. I haven’t the faintest idea 
where we are, except we’re on the road to 
where you're going. Maybe five miles to 
the next town. Suppose you take the wheel 
now. I’m done. I hope to heaven I never 
see you again in my life.” 

“What?” 

‘You heard me,” said Jimmy. “I’m get- 
ting off. For the first time in history a man 
is going to walk home from a ride with a 
girl.” 

Silence. 

‘Your prince is waiting for you,” said 
Jimmy. ‘Standard gear shift. Starter 
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button on the dash. Plenty of 
to make you drive by yourse 
I wouldn't u 


gas 


fat night, but 





deliver y 








that little worm for the privilege of being 
Lindbergh. That’s all. If you want you 
prince, go get him yourse ‘ 

3ut — but, Jimmy, why did you lock me 
up?” 


** Damned if I know. Had ar 
naping you, but the dicken 
you prefer that bird to me, 
vaulted from the seat 
**Good night,” he said 

Before he could move, Rosalie was on t 


dea of Kid 
with that. If 
take him.” He 
the 


into darkness 


rround beside him. She caught his lape 
with firm slim fingers 

“Why did you want to kidnap me, 
Jimmy?” 

‘“*Because—because—say, how is that 





> You're 
ing to marry that yap at midnight, aren't 
you?” 

She did not answer 
with that guy or aren’t 
Jimmy incisively. 

No answer. 

Suddenly, there in the pit hy darkness, a 
thought occurred to Jimmy. His mind re- 
jected it, caught it back, tossed it in the air, 
bounced it once or twice, then held it and 
considered it soberly. 
said Jimmy very 
think you’ve been lying to me.” 

No answer, though he became aware that 


any of your business, Rosalie g0- 


love 


“Are you in 


you?” demanded 


“Rosalie,” slowly, “I 


her elbows as well as her hands were now 
against his chest. 

Jimmy said sternly, “ Rosalie, if I thought 
for a minute you weren't 
with that sap 


honestly In love 

Two starry eyes lifted themselves toward 
him and he thought he heard a faint whis- 
pered: “What?” 

“*Say,” said Jimmy, “I’ve been trying to 
play the game. Only I guess the rules are 
bigger than Iam. I don’t care whether you 
are or not.” 

A shoulder was against him now and 
it was quite easy to lay an arm about it 
Suddenly Jimmy felt nicely warm. His 
voice lost its definiteness, softened, turned 
husky. 

**Rosalie,”’ said Jimmy, 
a person making a 





in the manner of 


tremendous discovery, 
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yuu know I'r ‘ A 
gra I thinl 1’re é me 

» 

VO an Ve 

I dor t beleve Vere meet 
that nce at all, Jimmy 

VO we Hut the ‘ ‘ n 
now pressing against mn ext + 


I don't ire if uu were i mr! 

fir Phe eis out. Rosalie 
wa ee! ime. Isr ist 1 i 
me st 

Then Rosalie spoke. She How fa 
ire we trom that place where we 4 yeta 

ense from the obate 1dye ] l ive 
five dollars with me 

Said Jimmy proudly, “I have twenty- 
five-—and it’s earned money too. We can 
make it in an hour and a hal! and be back 
by morning.” 

‘Will we have to be bac k?”’ juer ed 


Rosalie 
It was then that Jimmy put 
about her, tight 


Later, as again they roared through the 
night, Rosalie put her lips « 


**Won'tevery 


snouted 


ose to Jimmy’s 
right ear body be surprised?” 
she 
‘I can tell 
said Jimmy 
wise.”’ 
‘*Minetoo!”’ shouted Rosalie 
that I think I’ve " 
doesn’t know that I know I haven't beer 
Jimmy said, * Wait t 


person 


vou one who won't.” 


“and that’s my father He's 











I figure that out 


You'll have to say it again. But isn’t ita 
shame we didn’t know, ourselves 

Rosalie was so happy that she jabbed him 
in the ribs with her left elbow Ther ‘ 
slapped a siuken Knee 

“Jimmy,” she told him, “you're so darned 


much faster in your head than I am that 
ve dumber 
y ou blesse d love ’ 


staged this 


hope you'll always | about 
who do you think 


Don't 


some 
thing 
party tonight, anyway 
you know yet that your friend the prince 
sailed for Italy at 

‘Did he? Well, I’ 


‘Because I told him I was goir 


noon today 


Why 


g to marry 


be darned 


you,” said Rosalie, and leaned so far to the 


left that Jimmy yelped: ‘Get off that wheel 
How do you expect me to steer?’ 


‘**I’m not sure that I do,” giggled Rosalie 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


from him since he went away in the fall of "24. 
And it would be difficult for him too. After 
the visiting he has done he could hardly be 
expected to adjust himself to a home like 
ours 

‘Nobody in John’s set ever spends a va 
cation with anything less than a three-car 
and two-mortgage family. We are terribly 
old-fashioned. Our house is paid for, we 
have a little laid by and I have a paying 
business. We aren’t a bit up-to-date. It 
would be ridiculous to expect our boy to put 
up with us after the advantages he has had. 

‘*Maybe, by the time we have to face the 
problem next year, John will marry some 
girl who can support him in the style to 
which 
tomed him.” 


his college vacations have accus- 


McCready Huston. 
Back: Seat Flying 


i )K where you’re going, Harry! You're 
up too high. You know it makes me 
What’s the fun of flying if you 
can’t see anything? I'd rather be down in 
traffic and go a little slower. There! You 
passed another altitude post. It’s positively 
dangerous. Hush up, Junior! Mother wants 
to go wasn’t bumpy. There 
weren't any ruts in those clouds. Yes, that’s 
better, Harry, but you could go lower yet. 
I can’t make out the letters on Baker 
Brothers’ floating sign and I know we're 
miles up No, Junior, no! Stop it 
this minute. What did I tell you about 
throwing things down on church steeples 
You ought to be ashamed! ‘ What, 
Harry? Yes, it’s better! I like this air 
road much better. It’s the one Mrs. Jones’ 


nervous 


lower. It 


Continued from Page 34 


pilot always takes when he goes to market. 
I think it’s nice. 

Oh— oh, land sakes, Harry! Watch out! 
Don’t you know you've got your child with 
you? You almost hit that 
wing. Look how it’s sticking out. He 
ought to be arrested, and he’s not paying a 
bit of attention to the traffic blimp. Wait a 
minute, the air cop stopped him! I 
want to hear what he says. Well, a careless 


man’s spare 





person like that deserves every word ol 
I can te 
you're climbing. You can’t fool me. Ever 
if my father did use a motor car till l was a 
grown girl, I’m not so old-fashioned I don't 
up. An alr 
pocket? Oh, for goodness’ sake, Harry, get 
a new one! All right, have it your owr 
way. Our lives are in your hands! Wait 
wait wait! Don’t you 
you the paracnute 
signal? going to get out 
What if it is a woman pilot? She’ 
very nicely 
day. There! 
It’s all clear now. 


Now, there you go again, Har ry ! 





know when I’m going st 


for heaven’s sake, 
see that plane’s giving 
Somebody’s 

s doing 


} 


I saw her signal as plain as 


She’s dropped her husband 
You can go ahead 
We're coming to Marx’s Hangar, Harry 
Be careful here. There’s always a jam 
Watch out! Didn’t you see him? I told 
you so. you did have the 


right of 


I don’t « 
way 


are ul 
What good’ll it do you 





' 


you're dead? This min- 
] 


ute! That lady doesn’t want peanut shells 


stop it, Junior 
on her wings. You'll not come 
Oh, lookit, Harry! There goes Mrs. Card- 

Why don’t y 
stay onthisavenue? I think it’s nice. Ido 
too. Hasn’t she got a snappy 


I saw her taking it out of the 





next time 


well, our new neighbor 


, 
Know her 


little plane 


hangar yesterday snes just lered those 
e wings. I suppose they’re the t 
\ 1 N Iw ildr want them n é 
I think they’re affected and they make 1 
so conspicuous 
Oh, my gracious, Harry! Look 0k! 
lhere on your left! I neve iw sucl ng 
n my life. Watch out! He’s drur He 
don’t know what he’s doing. Honest the 


danger in flying isn’t what you do, it’s what 


the other fellow dow! Junior 
How many times do I have to tell you, 


can't get out on that wing? Certainly you'd 


qaoes Sit 


blow off, and don’t to te me ] 
wouldn't 

Here comes somebody acting f } 
Harry Two of then Chey’ re 
Would you believe t? Right I \ 
Avenue! They ought to be reported. One 
of them’s a woman too. Wat it, H 
He S trying to pass her U) t er 
hit her! He bent he Ww S 
dowt Get his numbe H H 
even stop Another hit-and-rur ve 1 ¥e 
chase hin I don’t care he 
Follow him up! We were 
minute ago. Go on! \Y f 
nim There ew ) ‘ 
reports a hit-and-run [ye I gue I 
use $500 as we 

j a’ 
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This matter decided after careful con- brought through the corridor, a zealous but 





sideration from both sides, his serious man- 
ner departed as quickly as it had come. 
These rapid transitions from gravity to 
humor soon ceased to be of surprise when 
we were alone, but I was hardly prepared 
kind in public. 

The first instance came at a large amphi- 
theater where the afternoon meeting was 
being held. The colonel had just received a 
very large bouquet from a young lady rep- 
resenting a local society. He thanked her 
graciously and turned around to put the 
flowers down while he gave his address 
Just then his eye fell on me, and instantly 
there came that warning twinkle. With a 
perfectly impassive face he deposited the 
huge bouquet in my lap, then grinned de- 
lightedly and turned back with an abso- 
lutely grave face to begin his speech on 
commercial aviation. 

Later on, our custom of sending flowers 
to hospitals brought about an odd situation 
at one city. On our arrival at the hotel we 
had found several beautiful bouquets and 
had sent them to two or three hospitals. 
But when we came back to the reception 
room after dressing for dinner, it was again 
filled with flowers. 

Lindbergh looked at me_ inquiringly. 
“Did you forget about them?” he asked 

‘“*No, these must have been brought in 
just now,” I told him. 

‘“Well, let’s send these out too,”’ he sug- 
gested. 

This was 
the banquet still 
room. 

“You’re certainly popular in this city,” 
I told the colonel as I rang for the bell-boy 
captain. ‘‘This is the record.” 

After the bellhops had departed with the 
flowers, someone knocked at the door. 

“The police want to know if they should 
keep on letting the florist in here,”’ stated 
the committeeman who entered. 

“What florist?” I asked. 

“The one downstairs. He has 
from the hotel to keep fresh flowers in here 
until the colonel leaves. But the police say 
that one man has been bringing them in and 
another taking them out for the last four 
hours. They think there’s something 
crooked about it.” 





done; yet on our return from 
a third supply filled the 


1 
orders 


In Training for a Banquet 


A chuckle told where Lindbergh had van- 
ished in the direction of his room. The 
committeeman stared at us in pained as- 
tonishment as we laughed outright. 

“It’s a good thing we found it out,” said 
Phil, after we had explained. ‘‘ We'd have 
had the hotel bankrupt by morning.” 

Often we were glad to have such gifts to 
help soften a refusal that we could not 
avoid. One request in particular was hard 
to deny. This was that Colonel Lindbergh 
visit the hospitals, especially those for 
children and war veterans, and go through 
the wards. Our difficult schedule and lim- 
ited time made this impossible in most 
cases, but Lindbergh always did the best } 
could. 

“*T’d like to do it,”” he said when I showed 
him a letter signed by every crippled child 
in one of the hospitals. ‘‘But since there 
isn’t time, I'll fly over the building tomor- 





row and circle as low as I can, so they can 
see the Spirit of St. Louis. They’ll enjoy 
that more, anyway.” 

The inability to grant these pleading 
requests always left Lindbergh a little 
sober. We were glad when incidents of a 
less serious nature occurred, so that our 
small leisure time was more pleasant, even 
though one of our party was frequently the 
victim. 

Lack of realization that we were making 
the trip with Lindbergh frequently resulted 
in humorous complications. The first occa- 
sion was on the delivery of our late after- 
noon lunch, after we had reached the hotel. 
As the food for three of us was being 


not well-informed reporter checked off the 
items and then dashed for a telephone. The 
latest edition of his paper carried this story: 





COLONEL LINDBERGH Ea HEARTY MEAI 
BEFORI BANQUET 
Not two hours before leaving his hotel for the 
ba 1 iven in his honor, Colonel Lindberg! 
} 
at 
ton : 


That night an unusual interest was mani- 
fest among those who attended the banquet, 
an interest that amounted to fascination as 
many of the guests watched the colonel 
composedly finish the major portion of 
roast capon, dressing, vegetables, salad and 


dessert, with the usual accessories. 


Three Inches From Heaven 


occurred 


which forced us to consider new methods of 
safeguarding crowds at airports. A pho- 
tographer, eager for a scoop picture of 
Colonel Lindbergh looking out from the 
window of the Spirit of St. Louis, broke 
away from the rest of the press cameramen 
and dashed directly in front of the slowly 
taxiing ship. 

Unaware of this because of the huge gas 
tank before him, Lindbergh opened his 
throttle to take the plane up a slight in- 
cline. The Spirit of St. Louis jumped for- 
ward, its flashing steel propeller hissing 
through the air straight toward the man in 
front. 

An airport attendant shouted a warning 
and Lindbergh jerked his throttle back, the 
propeller missing the photographer by less 
than three inches. In an attempt to make 
light of his escape, or perhaps even ignorant 
of what to us had seemed a miracle, the 


Soon after this an incident 


man began to laugh. 

Lindbergh looked at him steadily for a 
moment and then beckoned him to the side 
of the ship. The man’s laugh died as he 
saw the expression In the colonel’s eyes. 

“Do you know you just missed beir 
killed?"’ Lindbergh asked him sternly. Th 
photographer mumbled an inaudible reply 
‘We're trying hard to complete this tour 
without hurting anyone,” Lindbergh went 
on. “But if everyone acted as you did, we 
wouldn’t get very far. The other photog- 

phers waited as they were asked to do 
You took a foolish risk and nearly got 


Don’t ever cross in front of an air- 


g 
é 


killed 
plane again.” 

The man stepped back, somewhat dazed 
The colonel’s voice had not been raised to 
arry to the onlookers, nor had his tone 
been biting, but his words had been quietly 
convincing. Undoubtedly, that photogra- 
pher will never again come close to the 
business end of an airplane. 

That night Lindbergh called a conference 
on this matter. 

“Wire Kusterer to tighten up on pre- 
cautions,"’ he told me. ‘People simply 
don’t understand about this danger, s 
we'll have to watch out for them From 

ow on, when you land at an airport, ex- 
plain this situation carefully and ask the 
committee to keep everyone off the field 
and out of the inclosure until my engine is 
stopped ‘“ 

Phil shook his head d ibiously. 

“We've tried it already. When we in- 
sist, they think we’re getting hard-boiled 
without any reason.” 

Lindbergh listened patiently and then 


¥ | 


went on. 

“T know it’s not easy to ask, 
when the committee and others have worked 
so hard, but we can’t help it. If you tell 
them that the Spirit of St. Louis is blind, 
and that I might taxi right into people 


: 
especially 
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From high in the clouds its rugged slopes drop 
to the forested valleys which lie at its feet 


Yet, this gem is but one of many seen on this 


tavored route to the Pacific Coast that crosses 
the Rockies at the easiest gradient and lowest 


altitude of all trans-continental lines 


a route 


that runs the whole gamut of scenic grandeur 


with glaciers, rivers, gorges, canyons and 
other master works of Nature in profusion. 


En route, stop off at Jasper National Park, $3 
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square miles of mountain beauty out-rivaling 
the Alps. Jasper Park Lodge extends its hospi 
tality, luxurious yet pleasingly informal. Ac 


commodation for 500 guests. Rates, $7.50a day 
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up. American Plan. Open May 21 to Sept. 3 
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THE ®tna representative in 


your community does more 


than “sell insurance.” 


He 1s 


equipped by 4Etna and through 


experience to create for you a 


balanced insurance program. 


The Aitna Life Insurance Company +» The A/tna Casualty 


and Surety Company ' The Automobile Insurance Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, Con- 


necticut, write practically every form of Insurance and 


Bonding Protection. 
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without seeing them, they will listen.’” He 
thought for a few seconds and continued 
determinedly: ‘‘ But if you can’t get every- 
thing cleared, you’ll have to signal me not 
to land. I’ll watch for one of you, or your 
plane, in the middle of the field, if things 
look bad, and I’ll circle around until you 
wave me down.” 

We agreed that he was right, though it 
was hard to request committeemen who 
had worked for weeks not to ask for special 
privileges at that first moment when the 
flying colonel came to earth. 

Often, photographers accustomed to more 
willing subjects forgot Lindbergh’s honest 
dislike for posing and for artificial gestures. 
Phil and I frequently would hint that they 
could secure better pictures by not asking 
for unnatural positions and motions. The 
majority were willing to follow our sug- 
gestions, but in the excitement two or three 
would forget and shout contradictory 
orders: 

““Come on now, colonel; give us that 
famous smile!’’ “Shake hands with the 


mayor.” ‘“‘Look this way, Lindy—hold 
it!’’ “‘Wave your hand, colonel.” ‘‘Come 
on with that smile’’—until a double- 


headed man with as many arms as an 
octopus would have despaired of complying 
with their demands. 

Under it all, he performed his part with 
a patience that was remarkable, only insist- 
ing on that one point of safety in landing 
his plane. 

One afternoon there was a sudden and 
unexpected cessation of attention from the 
crowd that swirled, as usual, about the 
airport. Lindbergh had been escorted 
through the hangar and out to his car by a 
side door, and for a few seconds was un- 
noticed. 

Phil had decided to ride in a press car 
just ahead, which by some chance had been 
decorated similarly to that carrying the 
colonel. Climbing into the rather crowded 
tonneau, he found a seat, evidently upon a 
camera box, which raised him above the 
other occupants. Though he bore no par- 
ticular resemblance to Lindbergh, his light 
rather curly hair and his high color for the 
moment caught the searching eyes of the 
spectators. Instantly the customary shout 
arose: ‘‘There he is!” 


At the Hospitals 


Immediately there followed a rain of con- 
fetti and a barrage of flowers. As the press 
car moved on, the crowd saw Lindbergh 
and realized its error, but those along the 
line had already taken up the cry and, to 
Lindbergh’s great amusement, continued 
to mistake the now discomfited Love for 
the transatlantic hero. 

With a blush as red as his hair, Phil stood 
up suddenly and waved excitedly toward 
the car behind, only to be deluged with a 
flower-and-paper storm from a joy-mad 
throng that mistook this for a gracious 
acknowledgment. Lindbergh laughed un- 
restrainedly, as Phil disgustedly sank down 
into the car and sought to hide himself. 
The chairman of the committee, chagrined 
at what, to Lindbergh, was the funniest in- 
cident for many a day, hastily sent a 
motorcycle policeman to order the press 
car behind. 

In almost every case the unusual hap- 
penings of the tour gave some new insight 
into Lindbergh’s interesting character or 
affirmed some admirable trait. Boston 
furnished two instances of this kind. The 
distance to be traveled and the extensive 
program at the Hub City made it impossible 
to include a trip through the Naval Hos- 
pital wards. However, the committee had 
finally agreed that the colonel should be 
driven slowly through the grounds, where 
all but the bed patients would be grouped. 

As the car reached the main building the 
commanding officer halted it and opened 
the door. Colonel Lindbergh started to get 
out, but a committeeman came forward 
hurriedly. 

““We haven’t time to stop, colonel,”’ he 
said anxiously. ‘‘There is only time to 
drive through.” 


May 19,1928 


Lindbergh glanced back at the waiting 
officer, whose face held a silent plea. His 
blue eyes were troubled as he spoke, and 
there was a genuine regret in his voice. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” he said kindly. ‘‘ You 
understand how it is. But I wish you would 
tell the patients inside that I would have 
come if I could.” 

Then he was moving on, though the 
troubled look did not leave his eyes until 
the hospital was far behind. 

Many weeks later a similar situation oc- 
curred. But as we left the hospital a 
plaintive voice from a group of crippled 
veterans was heard to say: 

“They promised us he would stop and 
talk to us.” 

Lindbergh bent over toward me and 
quietly asked me to check up on the ar- 
rangements. It developed that at the last 
moment a stop and a short talk had been 
included for the hospital at this city. 

“That’s too bad,” said Lindbergh 
quickly. ‘‘Ask the chairman if he’ll take 
me back there after the open-air meeting 
is over.” 

Back we went, only to find that the 
patients had been taken to their wards. 
Lindbergh approached the commanding 
officer. 

“T have made a mistake,” he announced 
“Would it be too much trouble to let me go 
through the wards and see your men? | 
would like to have them know that I did 
not purposely break my word.” 


An Appointment to Keep 


Had this been possible at Boston, un- 
doubtedly he would have returned to the 
Naval Hospital for such a visit 

By chance, the morning of our departure 
coincided with that on which Boston was 
welcoming Commander Byrd with his 
plucky crew, and Clarence Chamberlin, 
and Lieutenants Maitland and Hegen- 
berger. The committee planned to include 
the colonel with the other pilots in th 
morning ceremonies. Learning this, Lind- 
bergh requested that he be allowed to be a 
spectator. ‘‘ Boston will have said hello to 
me,” he explained. ‘‘I would rather watch 
than to take a part of their day.” 

But the committee insisted, saying that 
this was a reception to all the trans- 
oceanic flyers. Lindbergh finally agreed, 
but during the entire demonstration he 
attempted to efface himself as 
possible. 

When we reached the airport for our 
take-off to Portland we found a low thick 
fog covering the field and the surrounding 
territory. Weather reports showed that 
this extended beyond Portland. 

“It’s a tough break, losing a day so soon 
on your trip,”’ observed one of the airport 
officers, as we watched the sullen fog cloud 
drift in from seaward. ‘* But nobody would 
expect a man to fly through that stuff, 
especially clear to Portland.” 

Lindbergh seemed not to have heard him. 
He walked out for a long glance up and 


much as 


down the field. Then he turned about 
briskly. 
“Will you have the ship rolled out, 


please?’’ he asked the officer in charge. 

The officer’s jaw all but dropped. *‘ You’re 
going ahead, through all that?” he 
manded. 

“Yes, they’re expecting me, so I’m going 
to try tomake it. It isn’t as bad as it looks 
The flying won’t be hard. I’ve seen worse 
days on the mail. The only trouble will be 
at Portland, if the airport is covered with 
fog.” 

The other man was about to argue with 
him, but Lindbergh had already put on his 
helmet and was critically inspecting the 
Spirit of St. Louis. The officer looked at us 
helplessly. 

“What can you do with a fellow like 
that?”’ he demanded. ‘‘ Nothing on eartl 
can stop him, and if anything happens to 
him the whole country will blame me for 
letting him go.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t worry,”’ returned Phil 
“*He’ll get down all right, even if he 
doesn’t get through.” 


de- 


Love. 


Sut though his tone was light, I saw that 
he was anxious as he watched Lindbergh 
warm up his engine and signal the mechanics 
to pull the blocks. 

Actuated by a sudden impulse —a feeling 
that was more than admiration for a cour- 
age in keeping his word under any circum- 
I ran to the side of the ship. 

‘Don’t take any more chancés than you 
have to, Slim,” I begged, not realizing that 
I was saying his nickname for the first 
time, though I had envied Phil Love his 
easy use of it. ‘‘ Your getting down safely 
is more important than the tour any time.” 

He smiled. “I'll be all right,” 
sured me. ‘‘ With these instruments I can 
get through the fog, and if I can’t find the 
Portland airport, I'll drop in somewhere 


stances 


he as- 


cise 

With a cheery wave of his hand at the 
crowd that watched in awe-struck silence, 
he pushed open his throttle and was almost 
nstantly lost in the gray mists that clung 
to the ground. 

The rest of that splendid flight is well 
known. Reaching Portland after a blind 
journey from Boston, he circled in the fog 
for three hours, searching for an opening 
through which he could descend onto the 
airport. Only after his gas ran low did he 
give up and turn west, landing at Concord. 
The next day, after another difficult hop, 
he landed upon Old Orchard beach, using 
Sunday, his first rest day, to carry out the 
program that had been scheduled for the 
preceding day. 

After his long hours in the air during 
these two days, it might have been ex- 
pected that Lindbergh would not go out of 
his way to do any unnecessary flying. But 
he called us together to consider this very 
thing 

‘“What do you say we go sight-seeing?” 
he asked eagerly. ‘‘This is our big chance 
to see every interesting place in the 
United States. There are some mountains 
and lakes right here in New England that 
we oughtn’t to pass over. And out West 
there’s Glacier Park, Yellowstone, Crater 
Lake and a lot of other places.”’ 

** Allright with me,” said Phil laconically. 
‘But it’ll mean getting up mighty early 
sometimes.” 

“Don’t forget the Grand Canyon and 
Death Valley,”’ cut in Sorenson. 

Lindbergh glanced inquiringly at me. 

‘Count me in,” I told him readily. 
‘I’ve always wanted to see those places.” 

Lindbergh beamed. ‘‘That’s good. We'll 
start in tomorrow. But we'll have to keep 
this quiet, or someone will be trying to stop 
us from flying around in the mountain 
country, though it’s perfectly safe.” 

“They'll check up on the distance be- 
tween cities and figure we've taken a lot of 
extra time,” declared Phil. ‘‘ How are you 
going to get around that?” 

‘*You can always find a head wind if you 
look hard enough,” responded Lindbergh. 
‘And one of us might get lost and the 
other would have to look around for him. 
Most anything might happen.” 


An Expert at the Controls 


Next day, watching the Spirit of St. 
Louis twist in and out between the pic- 
turesque peaks of the White Mountains, I 
wished we could fly closer to watch the 
colonel’s skillful handling of his beautiful 
I mentioned this to Phil. 

“It’s a little bad around here,”’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘We’ll get plenty of close-up hops 
later on. Look at Slim!” 

I glanced down hurriedly. He had started 
up a pass which had suddenly become 
choked with clouds. Heading into them 
would have meant taking a big chance by 
flying blind between the rock walls. With 
incredible quickness he dropped the plane 
into a right-angle bank, expertly pivoting 
back on his course. 

‘If we’d been behind him then we might 
have cracked into him,”’ Phil pointed out 
calmly. ‘‘Remember, he can’t see in all 
directions out of that ship.” 

Phil’s solicitude for his companion of air- 
mail days was again demonstrated on the 


ship. 
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tlew Niagara 


misty, we 


day that we over 
Though the was 
fairly low to see the magnificent cataracts. 
Suddenly several high-tension transmission 
lines loomed up ahead. Phil zoomed over 
them without difficulty, but he looked 
worried. 

‘I think we’d better stay here and warn 
Slim about those wires,” he said. ‘I just 
saw them in time, and our ship has full 
vision.” 

As we waited, the gray mist that had 
been falling grew into an almost impenetra- 
ble cloud. 

““We'll have to get out of here,’’ Phil de- 
cided quickly. ‘‘There’s more chance of 
our bumping into each other in this stuff 
than of his hitting the wires.”’ 

We were more than thankful when out of 
the low clouds above the Buffalo airport 
came the shining silver wings of the trans- 
atlantic plane. Whenever that ship came 
soaring down out of the sky I always won- 
dered what its pilot’s sensations had been 
on that eventful flight across the sea. He 
had mentioned it in a casual way one eve- 
ning, but only to describe the action of his 
compass and the weather conditions he had 
encountered. He spoke as casually as 
though he were telling of a trip around an 
airport. 

Gradually the realization came that he 
had never described his emotions in any 
situation, and that probably he never 
would. Their accurate portrayal would un- 
doubtedly prove him more keenly sensitive 
than the average man to all that goes on 
about him, but he forestalls any reference 
to his feelings, whenever possible. 


day 


Ordering Breakfast 


Once, when the conversation had veered 
in this direction, he broke off with the re- 
mark that it was time to plan the next day’s 
flying schedule. 

This was a task he never delegated to 
anyone. After figuring the time needed 
for flying to our next stop, he would math- 
ematically compute our rising hour, allow- 
ing a certain number of minutes for dressing, 
for eating, for packing and for reaching the 
airport. 

“I’m going to make it three-quarters of 
an hour for dressing,”’ he said to me one 
night. ‘‘It was half an hour, but it takes 
fifteen minutes to wake up Phil and for you 
to get out of bed. He’s bad enough, but I 
never saw anyone that hated to get up 
worse than you.” 

“‘T remember I got up at 4:30 one morn- 
ing to attend a breakfast for you at Wash- 
ington,” I retorted, not without satisfaction, 
having waited long for this opportunity. 

He laughed. ‘All right, I'll get up at 
5:30 tomorrow and attend breakfast with 
you. How’s that?” 

In as much as we had to make a six-hour 
jump, this had to be satisfactory. 

Breakfast was always ordered on the 
night before, to save time in the morning. 
Whoever happened to think of it first, made 
up the order, and if one of the party chanced 
to be absent at the moment, his portion was 
selected for him, sometimes without much 
consideration for his tastes or desires. 

At the start Lindbergh himself often 
telephoned these orders down to the room- 
service desk. I suspect that he enjoyed a 
chance to talk to someone who did not 
know him. But after a while long delays 
began to occur while the connections were 
being made. 

“This service is terribie,’’ he complained 
one night after such a wait. ‘“‘I could have 
walked down there by this time.” 

Sorenson snickered. ‘‘I’ll bet it’s those 
girls downstairs,’’ he commented to Phil 
and me. 

Lindbergh swiftly covered the mouth- 
piece with his hand and turned around. 
‘What girls?’’ he demanded. 

“The girls on the hotel exchange,”’ ex- 
plained Sorenson. ‘‘ Last night I was down 
by the switchboard in the lobby when you 
ordered breakfast. They must have known 
the voices of the rest of the gang, for one of 
them giggled and said to the others, ‘There 
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he is, now.’ Then they all plugged in and 
listened.”’ 

Lindbergh looked at him with mock 
severity: ‘‘You must have been pretty 
close to hear all that. Why were you hang- 
ing around that switchboard?” 

Sorenson seemed rather embarrassed. 

“I’m going to bed. You give them the 
order,”’ said Lindbergh, handing him the 
receiver. “If you know them that well, 
maybe you can get some service.” 

Frequently Lindbergh locked his door to 
prevent nocturnal prowlings by one of the 
party who fancied there was a score to be 
evened. But on this night he neglected the 
precaution. The opportunity was too good 
to lose. 

“Did you see that cardboard figure of 
Slim down in the lobby?” I asked Phil. 

He shook his head. 

“It’s life-size and braced to stand by 


| itself,” I told him. “‘Let’s get it up here 


and put it alongside his bed. He'll think 
he’s seeing things when he wakes up.” 

Phil was enthusiastic. ‘‘We ought to 
dress it up,”’ he suggested, when we had 
borrowed it from the hotel management. 
‘“‘Here’s somebody’s pajama coat, and we 
can use my hat. It’s all shot anyway.” 

With the figure thus attired, we sneaked 
into Lindbergh’s room, holding it upright 
between us. Without warning, some object 
struck solidly against the head of the card- 
board colonel. Lindbergh had waked up 
and had gone into action with all of the 
pillows he could reach, deceived by the 
darkness into thinking the figure to be one 
of us. Phil ducked low and I reached for 
the light switch from the protection of the 
doorway. 

Lindbergh stared for a second at the 
dummy, whose neck had suffered a severe 
twist in the mélée. 

“‘T never did like that picture,” he de- 
clared critically, following this unexpected 
remark with an expert shot at Love, who 
was attempting to escape by a side door. 
With a grin at the success of his aim, he 
went back to bed. 

Up to the time when we reached Buffalo 
there had been no rest day, though from 
then on, one day in each week, in addition 
to Sunday, was set aside for this purpose. 
For this reason we were glad to start across 
the International Bridge for a week-end in 
Canada. 

Through some strange cause, all the cars 
following ours were held up longer than 
usual by the customs officials, so that the 
caravan of reporters behind us was soon 
lost from view. 


A Good Joke Turns Sour 


At the Turkey Point hunting lodge, on 
Lake Erie, the colonei’s presence was at 
first unknown, and here he was given a real 
chance to rest. 

By the next day, however, the news had 
leaked out in some way. When we reached 
the fishing grounds we began to overhear 
remarks from occupants of other boats, who 
were curious as to his whereabouts. 

Two women glanced at him casually, and 
one nudged the other after a moment, but 
the second, after a cursory inspection, shook 
her head scornfully and continued her 
search of the near-by craft. 

Shortly after this a large launch contain- 
ing a group of hilarious young men drifted 
to within a few hundred feet of us. Sud- 
denly a shout came across the water: 

“Hey, Lindy! What are you doing up 
there?”’ 

Lindbergh started and looked around 
hastily. But the florid-faced young man in 
the stern of the launch was not looking in 
our direction at all. He was bending down 
as though to address someone in the group 
under the awning amidships. In a moment 
he glanced casually around to see if any of 
the neighboring fishermen had noticed this 
byplay. Apparently not, for it was soon 
repeated, this time more emphatically than 
ever. 

Lindbergh grinned in enjoyment of this 
masquerade, which was carried on when- 
ever any craft came near enough. Our 
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boatman, probably relishing this perform- 
ance and determining to add a touch of his 
own, maneuvered our boat so that it passed 
close to the launch. 

The florid-faced youth was giving an off- 
key rendition of a popular song, but he 
broke off to begin his customary shout 
toward the supposedly hidden guest: 

“Hey, how’d you like that, Lin 

That was as far as he got, for his bulging 
eyes suddenly fell on Lindbergh’s amused 
face. He gulped, his cheeks redder than 
ever, and sat down heavily as we went on. 

Through such incidents as these we be- 
came used to the keen sense of humor that 
constantly surged below the surface of the 
colonel’s apparently quiet and serious na- 
ture. It seemed strange that the admirers 
who eagerly watched his every change of 
expression should not also perceive this 
trait, yet the majority did not even guess at 
its existence. 

One reason for this was the manner which 
he was almost forced to adopt at banquets. 
Naturally, every guest had come to obtain 
as close and as thorough a glimpse of the 
colonel as possible, and from the moment of 
his entrance he was the target for a battery 
of eyes, from boys to graybeards, from 
debutantes to grandmothers. Under this 
well meant but searching scrutiny he soon 
acquired a habit of looking down at the 
table, or into space, or above the heads of 
the hundreds seated before him, except 
when talking to someone beside him. Thou- 
sands of people who sat only a few feet 
away from him at the sixty-nine banquets 
he attended did not see a single sign of that 
characteristic which is as much a part of 
him as his modesty, his courage and his 
keen intelligence. 
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Knowing When to Play 


For Lindbergh’s humor shows mainly in 
his eyes. When he smiles, his usually high 
color creates an appearance of a slight 
blush, as though he were embarrassed at 
having been led out of his gravity for a mo- 
ment. Frequently his smile is one of polite- 
ness, sincere and unforced, but without the 
quick twinkle that betrays the flashing 
humor which makes him so human. 

Another reason for the general lack of 
knowledge of this trait was that in speaking 
he was extremely earnest about his sub- 
ject—aviation. 

For a while I supposed that this serious- 
ness in public was a natural result of his 
elevation to the difficult position of a world 
hero, and that it was part of his quiet, 
modest way of disclaiming greatness. But 
Phil Love disagreed with this idea. 

“*Slim’s always been that way,”’ hestated. 
“Even at Kelly Field you’d have to be 
around him a long time before you'd begin 
to understand him. He never did believe 
in showing off, and he never acted funny 
except just with the gang. What’s more, he 
knows when to play and when not to.” 

Phil’s last words summed up the situa- 
tion accurately. When there was work to 
be done, Lindbergh pitched in and did his 
full share, if not more. Coming in from the 
press interview that always followed the 
busy afternoon’s ceremonies, he would often 
stop to help Phil and me in going through 
the piled-up telegrams and mail, instead of 
attending to details that would later claim 
a great portion of his entirely too short rest 
period. 

Few people realized the many things that 
had to be done after the colonel had retired 
from the public view at each city. Map- 
ping the next day’s course, deciding which 
cities could be circled en route and advising 
their mayors, bringing flight logs up to 
date, telegraphing Kusterer of necessary 
changes in management—these formed only 
a part, in addition to the autographing of 
numerous programs, books and photographs. 

The wonder of it all was Lindbergh’s 
unfailing good nature, even when the carry- 
ing out of these details cut deeply into his 
sleeping hours. 





Editor’s Note-—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Keyhoe. The next will appear in 
the issue for June second 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


shining white speck was to beseen. Through 
binoculars the speck grew into a gorgeous 
steam yacht, all brass and gold and glossy 
paint. Captain Tarbert gave the yacht 
scant attention until the second mate re- 
marked that something seemed wrong with 
her. Then the Old Man got out an ancient 
powerful whale ship’s telescope and gave 
the speck a keener scrutiny. 

‘*Seems to be flying some sort of a sig- 
nal,’”’ he muttered. A longer look. ‘‘Takea 
look, mister. Isn’t that a two-flag hoist? 
And is it N. C.?” 

“It is, sir. Needs assistance. What can 
the like of us do to help the likes of her?”’ 
grumbled the second mate. That peep 
through the powerful glass had shown him 
the flash gingerbread sort of pleasure craft 
which irritates a plain sailor working at the 
more arduous business of seafaring. 

‘*There’s not much we can do, I’m afraid,” 
said Captain Tarbert gravely. “But I 
can’t ignore that signal, can 1? How far 
away would you say that steamer is?” 

‘*Eight miles or better.” 

“Call the mate, mister. Then put a boat 
over. I'll go see what his trouble is.” 

The mate came up, rubbing his eyes. He 
didn’t mind a call for all hands when a big 
blow threatened the ship, but here was a 
morning all blue and gold and calm. 

‘*Put over a boat, mister,’”’ said Captain 
Tarbert. And they put a boat over—and 
it filled and began to sink. It was old and 
rotten and dried out. 

“Hoist it in and try the other, mister, 
said the Old Man. They swung in the boat 
and swung out the other, and that one sank 
faster than the first. 

‘Hoist it inboard and make both fast,”’ 
said Tarbert. 

He gazed aloft. 


” 


The sails slept in the 
warm soft morning breeze. He looked out 
across the heaving golden weed. For a 
hundred fathoms around the ship the weed 
moved forward, dragged by her foulness. 
But forward it was, and in a fashion the 
vessel steered a course. 

“You'll hold her to her course, mister, 
and watch you lose nothing the breeze’ll 
give you. Call me when the sun bears east, 
true, and report any change in the weather.” 

For a whole forenoon the novelty of that 
old windjammer going to the aid of that 
dazzling steam yacht kept the Teviot’s 
aged crowd interested. But the noon meal 
brought a change. That was the hour for 
thought. The meal itself shrieked warning 
of vanishing stores. And anybody, looking 
over the side, could see that it would take 
the Teviot perhaps days to get to the dis- 
abled yacht. 

After all, those yachtsmen might, with 
the beautiful inconsequence of their idle 
kind, merely want to attract the windjam- 
mer in order to get a picture of a disap- 
pearing type. There have been yachtsmen 
with no more sense than that. 

**A lot o’ do-nothin’, know-nothin’ sissies 
an’ flooseys, swillin’ their likker and eatin’ 
fine grub, flyin’ a two-flag h’ist while we be 
eatin’ wormy bread an’ saltpeter horse and 
wastin’ time to look ’em over,” grumbled an 
old derelict, fishing in the mess kid for bits 
of fat that would not break his brittle 
teeth. 

On the poop the two mates waited for 
Captain Tarbert to come up for his noon 
observation. 

‘‘The Old Man will never pass a signal 
of distress; but what can he do when he 
gets up to her?”’ muttered the second mate. 

The skipper appeared, screwing his sex- 
tant to zero. ‘Gentlemen, you have seven 
minutes,”’ he said. 

Two days it took to reach that yacht; 
two days to press through eight miles of 
golden weed. Blue flashes where the sea 
shone through were like the laughing blue 
eyes of a sun-kissed island maid. The dis- 
tress signal still flew, but beyond that the 
people aboard the distressed vessel showed 
little sign of uneasiness or discomfort. 
Through the glasses, as the Teviot crept 


nearer, white-clad folks could be seen loung- 
ing in easy-chairs under snowy awnings, 
and other white-clad figures flitted about 
them, bringing service. Now and ther 
of the crew might be seen trying his luck 
with a fish line. Once a guest dropped a 
hook, but the idea soured: he left the ling 
hanging and returned to his deck chair. 

Things were not so splendid aboard the 
Teviot. After the first 
old men began to grumble 

‘“‘Rations is short enough now, and he 
goes driftin’ further into the weed after 
somebody who'll likely only laugh at him,” 
was the plaint. 

“The hash wuz rotten this noon. There'll 
be scurvy if he don’t shove off for port,” 
muttered an old sea dog who had lost his 
teeth long ago and who had been fingering 
puffy gums for two days past 

Aft, two mates glared at the gleaming 
craft ahead. 

“This passage will be three 
days, Mr. Pusey,” said the mate. 

““Aye, Mr. Bunce, and you and me’ll 
need to seek new employment. ‘Twill be 
hard to find. This ship should be heading 
for home instead of the way we're going.” 

“You're not hinting the captain doesn’t 
know his business, are you?” the mate 
returned stiffly. 

“He couldn’t ignore that N. C 
I know that.” 

“Then maybe the owners’ll give him 
credit.” 

“*They may well do that,’’ muttered Mr. 
Pusey. ‘“‘But I doubt they’ll risk another 
losing voyage with the Teviot. And credit’s 
poor living for men our ages, Mr. Bunce.” 

“‘And criticizing orders is poor seaman- 
ship, Mr. Pusey.” 

That night the distant yacht was lighted 
up as if at a regatta. Captain Tarbert 
walked his deck long after he would other- 
wise haveturnedin. There wasa fascination 
in all that blaze of electric light on a vessel 
flying the urgent-distress signal in the Sar- 
gasso weed. But there was more than fasci- 
nation keeping him awake. The steward 
had told him of men complaining of the 
scanty food again. 

“They don’t growl for themselves, sir. 
But one of ’em’s sure he’s got scurvy. They 
all believe him. They say it’s the grub.” 
Captain Tarbert had not answered for some 
moments. ‘It’s us ought to be flyin’ dis- 
tress signals, not answerin’ ’em,”’ the stew- 
ard said, bold in the face of the skipper’s 
silence. 

The skipper himself visited the forecastle. 
When he returned he sent the steward for- 
ward with the last of the vinegar in the 
stores. . 

“Rub his gums with it and make him 
swallow some, steward.”’ 

At midnight the helmsman began to 
whimper. Tarbert examined him by the 
light of the blazing moon. He sent him to 
awake the steward for what was left of the 
vinegar. It wasscarcely a moist drop. Soon 
other men came aft. Tarbert spoke them 
all kind and fair. What could he do? What 
did they want? The ship must get out of 
the weed? Yes, but so must yonder vessel, 
flying a signal of distress. 

In the morning the skipper still kept the 
deck. His face was aged and haggard. His 
eyes, patient with the sea’s infinite patience, 
yet held the grave dignity of command, the 
depth of real concern for his sick. By noon 
the yacht was near enough for voices to be 
heard. And without glasses the old men of 
the Teviot could see sportily dressed folks 
lining the yacht’s rails, gesticulating toward 
them. And through the glasses now might 
be seen the signs of sea wear. A mahogany 
launch trailed astern of the yacht by its 
painter. The varnish was blistered and gray. 
The water line of the yacht showed rust; 
bunches of weed hung in her bobstay and 
across the rudder pendants. The yellow 
smokestack was flaking its paint. And the 
sporty clothes of the guests lacked much of 
the freshness that should go with their style. 
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EVENING POST 


White was not white; there were creases 
where no creases should be, and no creases 
where tailor and costumer had put them. 

““D’you make out what they’re shout- 
ing?”’ Tarbert asked. 

“No, sir. There’s somebody on the bridge 
with flags. Shall I bring up the code book?”’ 

**We’ll not bother with flags, mister. Get 
a line ready.” 

Theskipper paid noattention totheshout- 
ing until he could shout himself with a mega- 
phone. That was when he had steered the 
ship sluggishly across the yacht’s bows. It 
took an hour to make the last half mile. 
Then he hailed the pleasure craft. 

“Hold your breath until I make fast to 
you!”’ he bawled, and then Mr. Bunce got 
his line across. 

He had only to heave it ten fathoms. 
Then haggard old sailormen wearily hauled 
it in until the two vessels lay together, while, 
as had been surmised, yachting swells in 
soiled sporting attire took enthusiastic pic- 
tures with little hand cameras. There were, 
besides a crew of twenty or so, eight young 
people of both sexes and two elderly men. 
One of the elderly men showed some slight 
trace of worry; none of the rest did. As for 
the yacht’s crew, they stood huddled in a 
crowd apart, watching with silent interest 
the preparations of Captain Tarbert to climb 
aboard the yacht. 

“‘Oh, what a funny old ship! And what 
funny old men!” the younger members of 
the party exclaimed. A pert, plump little 
flapper, staring rudely into Tarbert’s face 
as he stiffly crossed the rail, cooed: ‘‘Girls, 
it’s Noah himself! Beaver!” 

The yacht’sskipper detached himself from 
the rest of the crew and joined the eldest of 
the party, who greeted Tarbert. 

“‘Glad to meet you, captain,’”’ the owner 
said. ‘‘This is my sailing master. Lucky 
you happened along. We're in a bad fix.” 

*‘T’m in straits myself, sir,”’ said Tarbert, 
gravely inspecting the vessel and her people. 
““There’s little I can do for anybody. What’s 
the trouble?’”’ 

‘Jarred our propeller off against sunken 
wreckage and the radio’s gone dead. Got 
the batteries full of salt water. Tried tow- 
ing with the launch, but knocked her pro- 
peller off too. We’ve been in this confounded 
weed so long our stores are running short.” 

“We've been on quarter rations for six 
weeks, sir. If you are as badly off as that, 
you are indeed in a bad way. The only thing 
I can do for you is to hang onto you and try 
to drag you clear. You see how much wind 
there is. Have you fresh water?” 

“Enough to freshen the ocean,’’ the 
owner said petulantly. ‘‘We have a con- 
denser. Give you all you want. Got 
plenty of rough stores too—crew stuff. 
Captain’’—turning to his sailing master 
“take him around and see if we can spare 
anything he wants, and see what he can do 
for us. I'll discuss terms with him later.”’ 

In half an hour Captain Tarbert was 
aboard his own good old ship again, and 
there was a curious gleam in his tired eyes. 
He was followed by some of the yacht’s 
crew, who passed onto the Teviot many 
boxes and bags. Water had been run 
through a hose. There was a small cask of 
vinegar, too, and a few—very few— pota- 
toes. A young man of the owner’s party 
visited the sick men in the windjammer’s 
forecastle. He was a medical student from 
one of the large universities. He had never 
seen scurvy. 

“They'll be all right, captain, once they 
clean themselves,”’ he said with wrinkled 
nose, staring incredulously around the dim, 
dingy interior. 

‘*Perhaps you're right, sir. We’ve been 
very short of water,’”’ replied Tarbert pa- 
tiently. As soon as the young medico de- 
parted the steward was sent forward with 
potato juice and vinegar. That was the 
cure for scurvy. Those old sailors were 
clean enough. The ocean saw to that. 

‘Mr. Bunce, we'll pass them our line 
and they’ll give us their wire,’’ the skipper 
said. ‘‘There may be wind. The weight 
of that vessel won’t make any difference to 
us, with the weight of weed we’re carrying. 
I shall try to drag them into Bermuda.” 
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Late in the afternoon the queer tandem 
started. Every threadbare sail on the 
Teviot was full of the light air. She moved 
forward, pushing ahead an acre of golden 
stagnation. And the white yacht followed 
lightly in the open water she left behind 
her, keeping the towline sagging in the blue 
water. On the sailing ship’s poop the skip- 
per and mates and steward inventoried the 
stores sent on board. The party on the 
yacht had stood for a while on the fore 
part, looking on at the tow with faint inter- 
est. But it was too slow for them. They 
saw they were actually being pulled out of a 
bad predicament, and that was enough. 
How bad, they might never know. ‘“ Mis- 
ter, that’s a bewildering craft,’’ the skipper 
said, puzzling over the names of some of the 
stores items. ‘‘ Fresh water enough to sup- 
ply a bathroom for every guest and two for 
the crew. A condenser makes it. What 
have you there, steward?”’ 

“The label says pdté de foie gras, but it’s 
nothing but paste truck to spread on bread, 
sir.”” 

“Let the men have it. It’s good for sore 
gums, maybe. Give them some of those 
hams too. They’ve plenty of fresh water 
now. Yes, mister, and she has a sounding 
device which gives the depth by echo. Just 
like looking at a clock. And a compass with- 
out a magnet. And a contrivance they call 
Metal Mike. It steers the ship without a 
hand at the wheel.” 

Pusey and Bunce were too respectful to 
dispute the skipper’s statement. But they 
glanced astern at the helpless yacht being 
towed from almost certain death by an an- 
cient old windbag tottering toward the end 
of her career, and Mr. Bunce met the eye of 
Mr. Pusey and they almost smiled. 

“‘They wasn’t very short of stores, sir, 
according to this,’ the steward said. 
‘““Crew’s stuff they call this. It’s better 
than our cabin stores when we first sailed 
from Callao.” 

‘‘Aye, steward, the owner is suffering 
hardship because the ice chest has no 
more chicken and porterhouse beefsteaks. 
They’ve had to drink ginger ale in their 
whisky for over a week because all the car- 
bonated water is gone.”’ 

‘**And their Metal Mike an’ all ain’t doing 
“em much good right now,’” murmured Mr. 
Pusey, surreptitiously breaking off a potato 
shoot and slipping it into his cheek to chew. 

To untried eyes, no progress was made. 
The breeze strengthened as the sun wested 
and the Teviot rolled grandly, creaking 
and clanging to the stress of that deadening 
burden astern of her. The mates, by turns, 
watched the tow and regarded the strain- 
ing towing bitts darkly. No sailing ship 
ever built was expected to be so misused. 
Yet at suppertime there was a welcome 
change from short rations. When Captain 
Tarbert went on deck afterward and also 
looked dubiously at the bitts, he found 
both mates and half the crew fitting springs 
and preventers to the towing hawser from 
the mizzenmast itself. 

“She'll not pull that adrift, sir,’’ said 
Bunce. 

On the yacht the folks had very quickly 
forgotten their recent hazard. They 
were being towed out to the open, where 
they would soon be taken to port, and that 
sufficed. The owner, a rich idler with 
neither sea sense nor perception, could 
never appreciate the full peril or value the 
real service. To him the Teviot was simply 
a‘grubby old sailing ship which had hap- 
pened along in time just to pull him out of 
some seaweed. He was inclined to regard 
the towing much as he might regard the 
towing of a garage service car if his big 
automobile met with a mishap which his 
chauffeur could not repair on the road. 

Only the old men on the Teviot knew 
exactly what it meant. It was Captain 
Tarbert’s business, of course. If he chose 
to risk wrenching the ship to pieces, nobody 
but his owners could oppose him, and_by 
the time they knew about it the job would 
be over. And after weary weeks of short 
whack and driblets of evil-smelling, rust- 
thick water, those fresh provisions and that 

Continued on Page 172) 
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Continued from Page 170) 
lavish fresh water were cheap at the cost of 
a little while longer at sea. 

“More days, more dollars,’’ chuckled the 
optimist, licking the last smear of ham 
grease from his tin plate. 

“‘Ought to put out fer home, that’s wot 
he ought,’”’ mumbled one of the scurvy- 
ites, rolling a drop of lime juice gratefully 
around his gums. 

“Shut up! You'll grab yer share fast 
enough if it comes to a bit o’ salvage, 
won’t yer?” 

“*Salvage?”’ the ancient echoed, his swol- 
len mouth gaping. Then he cackled, shaking 
his head: ‘“‘Who’s a-goin’ to stump up sal- 
vage to the likes o’ we? Damned if that 
ain’t a good ’n, Joe!” 

Toward morning a squall whistled along. 
It blew away the Teviot’s fore and main 
royals and sprung a spar. The mizzen 
groaned and crackled under the screaming 
strain of the hawser; the mate stood by 
with an ax to cut. Tarbert stood beside 
him, a hand on the ax. 

“Put the ax away, mister. 
cracks, she'll hold!”’ 

The port-quarter bitts tore loose from the 
deck, ripping up planking and drawing 
great bolts from the iron beams below. The 
heavy iron casting whanged across the 
deck, burst through the poop rail and 
plunged into the weed with a sullen sound. 
Skipper and mate sprang clear of the whir- 
ring hawser, suddenly slacked. The helms- 
man climbed on the taffrail, leaving his 
wheel. 

“Take the hawser off the other bitts and 
make it fast entirely to the mast,” the skip- 
per said, when the squall passed; and the 
ship rolled on, dragging her burden, still 
triumphant. On the big yacht astern not 
even a lookout showed his head. Those 
frivolers of the sea were content to be 
dragged by the nose at the stern of an an- 
cient windjammer, feeling secure, though 
never knowing why, never caring how those 
obsolete old seafarers brought about the 
miracle. 

As the edge of the weed was approached, 
the wind grew strong from the west. The 
Teviot shook the last of the golden tram- 
mels clear of her flanks and began to surge 
forward, moving the tow at last at a speed 
which made the sea curl at her bows. But 
Tarbert shook his grizzled head. 

“Tf we’d only a slant o’ wind!”’ he mut- 
tered. 

But the wind stayed in the west. It was 
dead ahead. The old square-rigger stood off 
on the port tack, far to the northward, 
dragging the glossy yacht, whose people 
had thrown care overboard again. The 
wind increased to a point where the Teviot 
should have taken in her topgallant sails; 
yet had she done so she could never have 
moved the tow. 

“*Put some more rovings in along all the 
yards, mister, and have a good look at all 
the nips,’’ Tarbert told the mate. As he 
spoke, the outer jib burst and flew athwart. 
The main topgallant sail split from head to 
foot down the weather leech. 

“‘Hurry and tie up the weather side of 
that topgallant s’l,”’ the skipper shouted. 
““Get a move on, before it all goes! You 
can leave the lee half set. And you can 
shift jibs too.” 

‘*There’s no spare outer jib left, sir, 
grumbled Mr. Bunce. 

*Then shift the inner jib to the outer 
stay, mister. She’ll hold on better with 
more headsail. Better put more parceling 
around the hawser at the fair-lead, too. 
Dammit, we’re beginning to move!” 

“* Aye, like a crab sailing full an’ by!” 
grumbled the scurvied old sailor, who had 
sharp eyes for a vessel’s leeway. 

Through the night the weary old men 
labored. There was no cozy little pipe in 
the lee of the galley, no forty winks under 
the forecastle. The ship ought to have 
been foaming along toward home before 
that brave westerly with dry decks; in- 
stead, she lay down heavily to a fierce beam 
wind, hampered and strangled by that dead 
weight astern, her decks full of water and 


While she 


| every fiber thrumming at breaking point. 
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Grim work, thrashing a foul-hulled 
square-rigger against a westerly gale, even 
without other encumbrance. When the 
mizzenmast began to work in its partners, 
spewing out the wedges under the drag of 
the towing hawser, Tarbert glanced fur- 
tively at his mates. They carried on, like 
the dour old shellbacks they were, grum- 
bling perhaps, but beneath their breath, 
obeying orders, doing their best by the ship. 
Men shuffling aft to take the helm looked 
boldly and critically astern, never troubling 
to hide their unexpressed opinion from the 
Old Man. But it was not their duty to 
complain. They steered their trick, stood 
their lookouts, hauled braces and sheets in 
going about, and all the time conscious of 
their utter superiority over that helpless 
piece of marine frippery they were lugging 
to safety. 

The towline broke. It broke at night, as 
towlines always do. Remembering the 
condition of his boats, Tarbert did not try 
to launch one now. He shortened sail and 
sailed around the wallowing yacht until he 
made them realize what was the matter; 
then he steered his old windjammer past 
the tow, close enough to cast a line. How 
it was accomplished nobody knew, in the 
darkness, a gale blowing, with sleepy fum- 
blers aboard the tow scarcely able to handle 
a wire. But the old Teviot lads got the 
line fast again and the ship forged ahead. 
The strain came too sharply on the mizzen- 
mast and that tall spire of canvas sprang 
and groaned and ripped up deck planks un- 
til men screamed to Tarbert to cut adrift. 

He held on. The mates led the way and 
they set up preventer stays to the weak- 
ened mast. The breeze hung doggedly in 
the west. Bermuda lay far over the wind- 
ward horizon. Twice the yachtsmen sig- 
naled, asking why the ship sailed north 
when Bermuda lay to the westward. One 
of the owner’s party signaled that futile 


demand. Tarbert gazed reflectively at a 
steamer’s smoke, coming nearer. It was 
too much to expect of the old Teviot. That 


steamer could do the job properly. Yet the 
Teviot had earned the right to hold on. 
She had dragged the helpless derelict out of 
the weed, where no steamer would have 
been likely to see her perhaps for many 
weeks. 

“They’re signaling us to cast them off, 
sir,’ the mate reported, after decoding a 
signal fluttering at the yacht’s peak. ‘That 
steamer’s standing towards us.”’ 

“Take no notice of their signals, mister,” 
grunted Captain Tarbert, gazing steadily 
ahead. 

The steamer circled the tow, one of her 
officers semaphoring, one of the yacht’s 
officers answering not quite so glibly. Tar- 
bert held his course, while his mossy old 
crew stared over the rails at the great 
steamer, rolling athwart the gray seas with 
creamy foam at stem and stern. Signals 
still flew. The yacht repeated the order to 
cast the towline off. It was ignored, as 
Tarbert decreed. Then the steamer began 
to lower a boat. The yachtsmen crowded 
forward and began to cast loose their end of 
the towline. Tarbert sighed. 

““They’re too many for us, gentlemen,” 
he said. “Signal yonder steamer’s boat to 
stop alongside of us.”’ 

The boat swooped near. Tarbert went 
below, reappearing in a moment. He 
clambered over his rail, holding onto an 
end of the main topsail brace. 

‘Just take me over to see yonder yacht 
owner, if you please,” he hailed the officer 
in charge, and dropped into the boat. He 
was rowed across the leaping seas and clam- 
bered aboard the yacht as briskly as the 
youthful officer. The owner met him, 
puffing importantly, holding out a pudgy 
hand: 

“Much obliged, captain. You helped us 
quite a bit. Can’t stay out here forever, 
though. Lucky the steamer came along. 
I’ve told the steward to give you some more 
stores. That about squares matters, doesn’t 
it? You didn’t tow us far.”’ 

“T suppose you’re right, sir,”’ said Tar- 
bert humbly. “‘’Twasthrough the worst part 
o’ the weed, but no doubt the steamer’s the 








real help.’”’ His old eyes dwelt for a moment 
upon the youthful party, gayly chattering 
to the steamer’s boat crew. The steward 
heaped stores on the deck by the old skip- 
per’s feet. Tarbert sighed again. ‘‘I’l] not 
keep you, sir. I’d take it kindly if you’d 
just write a line in my log book for my 
owners. You see, we’ve been nigh onto nine 
months coming home from the west coast 
and it’ll help me explain why the ship is so 
late.”’ 

‘Surely, captain, surely I’ll do that little 
thing,” puffed the owner. ‘‘ Glad to help you 
out as you helped me.” 

Tarbert turned to the page where he had 
written the brief details of the tow and the 
times of picking up and dropping the yacht. 
The owner set his name to it with a flour- 
ish. 

Then the boat took Tarbert back, with his 
stores, and the old Teviot squared away for 
home, with a steamer captain watching her, 
chuckling at his windfall, a puffy owner 
shaking gleefully over a smart piece of busi- 
ness with an ancient has-been. The young 
people of the yacht gathered at the rail as 
the old square-rigger started, waving and 
calling exuberant witticisms: 

““Good-by, beaver! Don’t exceed the 
speed limit!”’ 

“Something about this ain’t right,’ 
growled the second mate. 

‘‘Smart youngsters like them ought to 
know real trouble once,”’ the mate muttered. 
‘*What’ll we get out of it? Sure sack, that’s 
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dreaming of flying, and al! the centuries 
behind us believing it could never be done, 
you don’t suppose that anybody in Ohio 
could have imagined that down in Miami 
County two sons of a Middle West minis- 
ter were really flying! Such things were 
done by people called Christopher Colum- 
bus or Fernando Cortez or Galileo, names 
rare in Ohio and strikingiy unlike Wilbur 
and Orville. Don’t you see why we paid so 
little attention?” 

“Yes, in part. But nevertheless 

‘*Nevertheless,”’ she said firmly, ‘‘most 
people over the country would have been 
just as unmoved as we were. It was our in- 
credulity that made us seem apathetic. For 
my part, I actually saw a secret photograph 
of the Wright machine in flight and did not 
believe it. The photograph was made by 
someone who did investigate, you see—a 
man I happened to know who had his own 
reasons for investigating. He was a queer 
fellow, an anarchist who was himself trying 
to build a flying machine, and a farmer had 
told him that strange things were happen- 
ing at dawn out in the country where there 
were some wide fields called the Prairies. 

“‘The man went out there one morning 
and hid himself with a camera. He showed 
me confidentially the picture he had taken 
and in great excitement pointed out some- 
thing I at first mistook for a butterfly, 
thirty or forty feet above the ground. He 
said no, it wasn’t a butterfly; it was a ma- 
chine and there was a man in it! Then, 
indistinctly, I saw the little figure of the 
man myself, but I didn’t really believe it 
was a man in a flying machine. I couldn't 
believe that any more than we could believe 
now in ghosts, if we saw a photograph of a 
ghost. I thought the thing queer—that’s 
all, and pretty soon almost forgot about it. 
The anarchist didn’t talk; he was anxious 
to make his own machine fly before the 
Wrights let their secret be known. His ma- 
chine did fly, too, eventually, and killed 
him in a fall, poor man; but by that time 
Dayton was organizing a great testimonial 
reception for the Wrights because the world 
was acclaiming them.” 

I had seen Santos-Dumont in one of his 
dirigible balloons, and I had seen his ma- 
chine that hopped; but it was a long time 
after the Wrights’ first flights before most 
of us saw airplanes. We began presently to 
know them from reproduced photographs 
in the illustrated journals and magazines, 
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all. The owners’ll never keep the ship after | 
this. I said the Old Man was crazy!” 

Tarbert had gone below. Now he came 
up, sextant in hand, and fell to ogling the 
sun. It was near noon. His eyes held a 
twinkle. 

“You have seven minutes, gentlemen,” 
he said. The mates hurried to get their in- 
struments. The westerly wind, which had 
been a dead muzzler while trying to tow 
against it, was now a fair gale right behind 
the ship as she headed for home. Her 
weakened mizzenmast made little difference 
now. She needed little after sail. 

“*Make eight bells,”’ said Tarbert, the 
meridian altitude obtained. 

In the saloon, when the mates in turn 
brought their reckoning to check with the 
captain’s, they found a kindly old seaman 
calmly eating cheese straws from the yacht’s 
stores and carefully going over some figures 
not altogether connected with latitude. He 
showed them nice little figures, applying to 
themselves, as to every man on board, de- 
rived from certain moneys to be collected 
from a yacht owner for towing his yacht out 
of a bad place. 

“He was just a leetle bit too sharp, gen- 
tlemen,”’ the skipper chuckled. ‘‘He might 
ha’ offered a wee trifle for the service. But 
never mind. I have his signature in my log 
book, and it’ll stand good in any court of 
claims. And we needn’t care much whether 
our owners keep the Teviot or sell her. 
Have some cheese straws, gentlemen.” 


and to gasp at the daring of the men who 
sat on flimsy strips of metal or wood in the 
opening between the wings and maneuvered 
the machines in the air. It was impossible 
to believe that we should ever grow accus- 
tomed to seeing such things, or that some 
day human beings indoors would hear them 
overhead and not rush out to stare at them. 
For my part, I had no opportunity to see 
men flying until 1910; and even then I 
went many miles, to be still incredulous 
while I looked and looked and looked at 
that strange and exalting sight. 

This was an excursion far outside the 
theatrical boundaries that had then become 
my customary limits of peregrination. The 
life of the theater is an inclosure for those 
who lead it, like the walls of a medieval 
town. They are so encircled that the move- 
ment of the world outside seems relatively 
vague and unimportant; and for me the 
theater was an encirclement whether I was 
engaged abroad in writing manuscripts to 
offer it, or, in the manner of a playwright, 
disturbing the stage directors in New York 
when. they were trying to translate the 
manuscripts into acting and painted 
scenery. 

At last, however, feeling too much pres- 
sure from the inclosing walls, though I. was 
far from ungrateful to the theater, I de- 
cided to stop writing plays and also to break 
off a habit that had become too clutching. 
This was the habit of thinking of Paris as 
my fixed habitation, though I knew all the 
time that only in the flatlands of the Ohio 
Valley was there a spot that could ever 
wholly mean “home” to me. The Amer- 
ican, settled abroad, comes upon pathetic 
moments sometimes; no matter how 
charmed he is with European life, no matter 
how suavely he fits himself into it, and no 
matter how thoroughly weaned away he 
may be, he always has these moments when 
he feels that he is neither fish, flesh, fowl nor 
good red herring. 

I had been on an island in the Mediter- 
ranean where an old American painter, who 
had lived there thirty years, was finishing 
the building of a villa for himself and his 
family. He took me to see it. 

“Yes, it’s beautiful,”’ he said. ‘But I’ve 
always lived in rented houses, thinking that 
next year I’d go home to live. Now I’ve 
built this place, I realize that I never will. I 
know now that my old bones will be laid 
away over here, under a foreign flag. My 
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bones won’t mind that, but I do. I can 
joke about it, I suppose; but if you'll lift 
the flap of the joke from my breast you'll 
see a pretty deep scratch.” 

I remembered what he had said and I de- 
cided to go home to the midland country to 
live. But first I went with some friends for 
a final summer of motoring over the Alpine 


| passes. 


We came down out of the mountains 
into Germany at the end of August, and 


| one morning we rolled out of Strasburg, 


which was German then, to cross over into 
France, on our way back to Paris. We 
rolled not alone, however; batteries of light 
artillery rolled beside us; uhlans were seen 
riding on all the roads; and infantry regi- 
ments moved in the direction—toward 
Nancy—that we were taking. 

Of course this was no extraordinary sight 
in Germany; but for the preceding two or 
three days, as we approached the frontier, 
we had been increasingly aware of troops 
and troops and more troops going our way, 
horse and foot and guns. ‘“‘Army maneu- 
vers,” we said, wisely, and thought little 
more about it. But when we came to the 
barrier at the frontier itself—a gate across 
the road at the edge of a small town--we 
could see cavalry and artillery and infantry 
uniforms everywhere; they lined the fron- 
tier for miles in each direction apparently; 
and as we sat, waiting for the gate to be 
opened, uhlans were all about us, expres- 
sionless men on splendid horses. It seemed 
odd to see an army so close against the 
frontier that separated Germany from 
France; and, indeed, these maneuvers 
seemed to be so peculiar that we asked 
questions of the man who opened the gate 


| for us, an amiable German in uniform. 


‘*What’s it all about?” we inquired. ‘‘ Do 
the frontier gates need all this protection 


+ against smugglers?” 


““Smugglers!”” he exclaimed. ‘Don’t 
you know? Haven’t you read the papers?” 
“No, we haven’t. We've been traveling 
for pleasure. What’s going on?”’ 
‘A crisis!”’ he said. ‘‘There is a great 
diplomatic crisis. There may be war.”’ 
“What?” We laughed heartily. ‘“‘A war? 
We must cross between the lines, must we?”’ 
“Yes, truly,” he said, and, to show his 
friendliness, he laughed too. ‘‘ You will see 
the French just on the other side of the 
neutral ground, like us here. You will see 
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them in a few moments 
ments called to face us in the crisis. They 
are very near us, the French.” 

But when we had crossed the strip of neu- 
tral ground between the two countries and 
came to the French frontier, there were 
only two men in sight in all the expanse of 
fields and woods before us. The two were 
customs officers, and we asked them where 
their army was. 


“It is ten kilometers from the frontier. | 


We are careful not to risk provocation and 
irritation in a crisis by bringing our men too 
close to the German soldiers. You will see 
no uniforms for ten kilometers more.” 

It was as he said; but when we had 
passed the ten kilometers we began to meet 
French infantry in numbers; and they 
looked serious, even anxious, we thought; 
but again we laughed. What if there was a 
crisis? We knew there would be no war. 
We were Americans and we knew that the 
business of the world would never permit 
another war on the grand scale, such as a 
war between France and Germany must be. 
Besides, neither of those countries would 
dare thus to shatter its prosperity; and I 
recalled what a young French engineer had 
said earlier that summer. 

“The revanche?”’ hesaid. ‘For Alsace- 
Lorraine? No, we do not want it. Yes, I 
know that one or two patriotic societies and 
some old people who remember 1870 now 
and then put mourning wreaths on the 
Strasburg statue; but those people are only 
a few, and all that feeling is really old- 
fashioned. For the great multitude of us, 
for the French nation, there is no longer a 
thought of the revanche; we are too busy; 
we ask only to be let alone so that we can 
work and attend to our affairs. It is the 
same with most of the German people; 
they are busy and prospering; they are not 
so insane as to wish to ruin themselves and 
us with a war.” 

So we rolled merrily on, continuing our 
way to Paris and amused by the “crisis.” 
That was 1911 and we knew there would be 
no war between France and Germany then, 
or at any other time. To imagine such a 
thing was as absurd as to imagine that air- 
planes would be mad enough to fight one 
another in the sky. 


“ 


Editor's Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Tarkington. The next will appear in 
the issue for June second 
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OUR MARITIME MANDATE 


Continued from Page 17 


Although four lines, including the Isth- 
mian, owned and operated by the United 
States Steel Products Company, 
serve the trade between India, Ceylon and 


efficiently 


contiguous countries and the North At- 
lantic, the Shipping Board went in. It re- 


mained despite protests from shippers and 
an offer of the Isthmian to purchase its 
boats. 

Unable to compete 
these established the Roc 
Line began to slice rates. In November, 
1927, it agreed to reduce the prevailing 
tariff from India to the United States by 25 
per cent in consideration of a two-year con- 
tract for cargoes. The tea and rubber cut 
to which I have just referred was preceded 
by a reduction of 40 per cent on jute and 
burlap from Calcutta to American North 
Atlantic ports. Of course the other lines 
had to meet this, with heavy resultant 
losses. It is estimated that the action by 
the board cost the Isthmian $50,000 a voy- 
age. The Shipping Board boats are able to 
carry on with a government Treasury to 
meet deficits. Private lines have no such 
resource. 

Now you can understand what Julius H 
Barnes, a leading New York grain exporter, 
meant when he made the following state- 
ment to the Transportation Division at the 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States last May: 

‘“‘Under a board of directors like a na- 
tional Congress, ships cannot be operated 
with business efficiency. We could not 
have returned the railroads piecemeal to 
private operation with lines of government 
competition running parallel to them. We 
cannot piecemeal put these shipping serv- 
ices under private operation so long as the 
Government maintains its potential com- 
petition menace beside it with a national 
Treasury to make good all losses.”’ 

The grievance is not against the mem- 
bers of the Shipping Board personally but 
against the system under which the board 
operates. The rapid executive turnover is 
one of many obstacles to anything like con- 
secutive and businesslike action. Since the 
first Shipping Act became effective in 1916, 
there has been a total of forty-one commis- 
sioners and presidents of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion. Term of service has ranged from one 
week to seven years. The average period 
has been less than two years. No wonder 
traffic is impeded. It is like trying to do 
business with a town meeting. The Ship- 
ping Board is responsible only to Congress 
and has no necessary relation to any other 
department of government. Expediency, 
and not efficiency, has been the rule. 


with 


sevelt 


successfully 


services, 


Four:Way Responsibility 


American shipping, so far as I have been 
able to discover, does not aim at elimina- 
tion of the Shipping Board. The well-nigh 
universal opinion is that it should be made 
a regulatory body pure and simple, exercis- 
ing the same supervision over sea traffic 
that the Interstate Commerce Commissien 
does over railroad transportation. As such, 
it could be arbiter of rate disputes and safe- 
guard the American merchant marine 
against unfair competition. 

Right here it may be well to present a 
pointed diagnosis of the Shipping Board 
made by Herbert Hoover in a letter to the 
Hon. Wallace H. White, Jr., chairman of 
the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. In this communication the 
Secretary of Commerce said: 

“The Shipping Board was originally con- 
ceived largely for regulation of discrimina- 
tions and other bad practices in ocean 
traffic. It was established upon a bipartisan 
and later a regional basis. It was after- 
ward loaded with the most gigantic admin- 
istrative task in the Government. The 
necessarily divided minds of the best board 
on earth has always resulted in failure in 
executive work. Without considering the 
result of this case, which must be evident at 


every turn, I may point out certain chara 
teristics which make it doubly hopeless as a 








form of organization to build up and adm 
ister the merchant marine. Each member 
has a four-way independent responsibil- 
ity. He is responsib for eve y act of the 
board to the country as a whole, to his par 
ticular constituency, to his political part 
and finally to Congress. Responsibility to 
the President, the one responsibility wi 
every administrative officer of the Gover 


ment should acknowledge under the spirit 





of the Constitution, is denied by the board 

‘Every member of the board, if left 
alone, could probably have made a success 
of the merchant marine before now. How- 
ever, such a set-up of joint and divided 
responsibilities, even if comprised of con- 


summate genius, is the 
success in business management, and even of 
the very plan of our Government— namely 

that there should be single-headed responsi- 
bility in executive and administrative func- 
It is admirably constituted for semi- 


negation of possible 


tions 
judicial or regulatory functions where 
number of minds are needed and de 
tive action is an advantage.” 


ibera- 


When the Menace Lifts 


“We will never have a real or satisfactory 
merchant 


marine until it Is owned and 
maintained by private enterprise. The 
Government cannot operate cheaply It 


cannot secure revenue as large as private 
enterprise It cannot the inter- 
minable difficulties and wastes of bureau- 
the direct and indirect 
Furthermore, govern- 
ment operation and competition with pri- 


avoid 


cracy, and above all, 


political pressures. 


vate enterprise, with the United States 
Treasury as a reserve fund, totally dulls 
private initiative. We must get out of 


government operation as quickly as we can 
establish private operation. It 
renew proposals to subsidize shipping.” 

Because of the situation that I have dis- 
and I have merely touched the 
high spots—-four bills were introduced in 
the existing Congress to give privately op- 
erated shipping some degree of assistance 
to meet the high cost of American ship 
construction. These bills have been merged 
into a single measure increasing the extent 
of government loans, lowering the rate of 
interest and providing for long-term mail 
contracts. Before we analyze this legislation 
let us make a swift survey of the handicaps 
that now beset capital cost and operation. 

First, however, a word about the need of 
a merchant marine. One would naturally 
suppose that the average man requires no 
reminder of the fact that it is as necessary 
to national prosperity as is a battle fleet to 
national security. The trouble is that peo- 
ple forget the significance of an emergency 
as soon as the menace lifts. To illustrate: 

In the brush with Spain in 1898 we lacked 
sufficient ships to haul our little army of 
25,000 men to Cuba. When Roosevelt sent 
our first line of naval defense around the 
world in 1907, we could fuel it under our 
own flag only as far as Rio. When trouble 
loomed with Japan a few years later, we 
were forced to engage sé cretly enough alien 
craft to act as colliers in case of eventuali- 
ties. If war had broken out, neutrality would 
probably have made these auxiliaries use- 
less for us. In that event we 
presented the humiliating spectacle 
fighting armada without the agencies for 
coaling. When the World War crashed we 
found ourselves up against a seaboard con- 
gestion due to of with 
inevitable curtailment of industrial produc- 
tion. Then came that $3,000,000,000 lesson 
in the folly of marine unpreparedness. 

All this is familiar history; but, as I said 
before, we forget crises in the complacency 
that invariably follows return to normalcy. 
larger fact that war 
is sporadic and that peace is f 
stant. The marine necessities of tranquillity 
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for war prosecution. It means that an effi- 
cient merchant marine under our own flag 
is an asset for any development. 

Now if we had no tradition of the sea 
there would be some provocation for our 
recurrent indifference to the indispensa- 
bility of a merchant marine. The exact 
reverse is true. Our heritage of the waves, 
both in war and in peace, is the record of an 
imperishable service written in valor and 
seamanship. We won the War of 1812 with 
ships. Almost before the guns had ceased 
to boom we entered upon the golden age of 
our shipping, an era memorable for the 
exploits of the gallant clippers. They 
ranged from Shanghai to Liverpool, dis- 
tancing all competitors, and made us mis- 
tress of the deep. 

The Sovereign of the Seas logged 5301 
nautical miles in 22 days. The Flying 
Cloud made the run around the Horn from 
New York to San Francisco in 90 days, 
when a passage of 120 days was considered 
an achievement. The Flying Fish aver- 
aged 101 days for three trips over the same 
course. It was no uncommon performance 
to roll up a run of 300 to 400 miles a day. 
One famous ship, the Palestine, followed 
a Cunard steamer out of New York and 
beat her to the Thames. The Natchez 
sailed from Canton to New York in 76 
days. 

I go back to these performances to show 
that then—as now—speed attracted the 
business. What happened in that vanished 
day when the clippers were showing their 
trim heels to the rest of the shipping world? 
In 1830, when we were literally cresting the 
waves, 89.9 per cent of American foreign 
commerce was carried in American bot- 
toms. We could regain this prestige if we 
had a fast merchant fleet and, what is 
equally important, the certainty of its re- 
placement. There is no sentiment in ship- 
ping. Flag waving and mere ownership of 
ships do not make for profits. Cargoes are 
placed where they can get the best service. 


Instead of a Merchant Marine 


We lost merchant supremacy in the evo- 
lution of wood to iron and the transforma- 
tion from sail to steam. Our superiority 
with clippers was won partly because we 
had an unlimited supply of timber in our 
seaboard states. England lagged, since she 
had to import her wood from Scandinavia 
and various places more remote. Mean- 
while she developed her iron, and later her 
steel industry. Her facilities to turn out 
metal hulls and machinery exceeded ours. 
Besides, coal for steaming was then much 
cheaper in Great Britain than in the United 
States. In 1858 our Government stopped 
the support which it had bestowed upon 
shipping, while the British authorities in- 
creased their subsidies. The Civil War lost 
us, through actual destruction, many of our 
vessels, while others were transferred to 
foreign flags. 

The net result was that by 1870 only 
35.6 per cent of American foreign trade 
was conveyed under the American ensign. 
No encouragement was forthcoming to our 
merchant marine, and the inevitable conse- 
quence was that in 1910 we were carrying 
only 8.7 per cent. We reached the point 
where, as someone well expressed it, ‘‘In- 
stead of a merchant marine, we became 
possessed of a merchant-marine problem.” 

What did this signify? Simply that we 
were permitting our competitors to haul 
our goods for us. Stated more concretely, 
it was just as if a department-store pro- 
prietor in a big city allowed his strongest 

ival to deliver his wares for him. Follow- 

ing the inspiration of what was, in many 
instances, the foreign-inspired economist, 
we let the nation carry our products that 
could carry them cheapest. The advantage 
we gained was only temporary, because 
ultimately we lost goodwill and trade by 
not having our own ships. It was a case 
of penny wise and pound foolish. 

Economically absurd as was this system, 
it is precisely what is going on today, but 
on asmaller scale. Two-thirds of our ocean- 


commerce hi 


borne 


is being carried in alien 
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vessels simply because we cannot compete 
with them in speed and other essential de- 
tails. 

The purely economical need of an efti- 
cient and privately owned merchant marine 
is more vital today than at any other time. 
Our exports last year rolled up the immense 
total of $4,864,806,000, while imports 
reached $4,184,000,000. Here then is a 
total sea traffic well on toward the $10,- 
000,000,000 mark. If we are to hold it, 
especially the export end, we must have the 
adequate machinery with which to operate. 
Our annual ocean freight bill, which in- 
volves the not inconsiderable item of $725,- 
000,000, should go into American coffers. 
Today, as I have pointed out, two-thirds of 
it goes to foreign shipping companies. 


Two Kinds of Propagandist 


In view of the fact that the whole world 
is now our business field, and furthermore 
that our export is increasingly essential to 
our prosperity, the dependence of trade 
upon the merchant marine cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. At this juncture it 
may be well to reproduce a statement bear- 
ing on the situation, made to me by H. B. 
Walker, president of the American Steam- 
ship Owners Association. It follows: 

“No one need be told that there is a 
widespread resentment against the Gov- 
ernment entering a field of business which 
rightfully belongs to private enterprise. 
This resentment is held not only by Amer- 
icans but by foreign competing shipowners 
and merchants. If it existed only as a state 
of mind the harm would not be so great. 

“‘It so happens that this feeling is being 
capitalized effectively, and will continue 
to be capitalized, by the great international 
business combines now springing up all 
over Europe. These cartels are not only in- 
ducing foreign buyers of American goods to 
patronize foreign privately owned ships in- 
stead of American government-owned ves- 
sels but are influencing alien buyers against 
the purchase of our products. It is natural 
that the peoples of other countries should 
resent the fact that the American Govern- 
ment, with its great resources, should run a 
shipping business in competition with their 
private enterprises. 

“‘Obviously it is bad business for the 
United States thus deliberately to incur 
the commercial antagonism of the world at 
a time when, in view of the organization of 
so many great industrial combines abroad 
against us, we need the economic goodwill 
of all nations. This goodwill is essential if 
we are to hold and develop our share of the 
world’s markets. Instead of making our 
merchant marine an effective instrument 
for trade expansion, we are doing the re- 
verse so long as the Government remains in 
the shipping business.” 

Again we have the repetition of familiar 
facts. It is necessary, however, to rehearse 
and reénforce them in view of the critical 
situation that has developed in the carriage 
of our foreign commerce, and the efforts 
now being made to give the American pri- 
vate shipowner an opportunity to vie with 
his alien competitors on something like an 
equitable basis. 

There would be a stronger sentiment in 
aid of a privately owned merchant marine 
but for the persistent propaganda which 
operates against it. One source was ex- 
posed not long ago by Alfred H. Haag, 
director of the Department of International 
Shipping in the Georgetown University 
School of Foreign Service, when he stated: 

‘“‘We are confronted by a lamentable 
situation in matters affecting our national 
security. We have among us two kinds of 
propagandists. One is the foreign propa- 
gandist, who assumes the role of pacifist in 
order to further the interests of his own 
country to the detriment of ours. The other 
is the well-meaning pacifist, who becomes 
the unwitting tool of the foreign propagan- 
dist who is used as a cat’s-paw in furthering 
the interests of foreign governments.” 

Though this was uttered with particular 
reference to naval disarmament, it applies 

Continued on Page 180) 
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’ They tell me, too, that The Red Cross 
turne LO OO < Shoe is that kind of a shox 
than most. And that women buy this sho 
at first for its ultra good looks and then ever 
{t a | a tl t a t after for its ultra good behavior as well! 
a er 1er on 1e S ree So now, whenever I see a charming 
woman modishly shod, and with a walk 
° ry like a young goddess it just naturally 
4A 4 &b ul may have been ) OU! brings to aie Red Cross Shoes! Surely, 
- you must wear them? 
wt 
L so, I apologize! As a usual thing oS ae chance, wear Red Cross Shoes? Then ’ hy] 
I'm reallya mannerly sort of person it must have been you! ; J en 
not at all given to staring, I assure you. Women who know about such things ? tlle fi Bagge Pease 
But, after all, life is short and not so. tell me that a graceful carriage, a flow- these lasts we 
overstocked with beauty but that a mere ing, beautiful walk a/ways begins with — feminine feet, every measurement, or ‘'] 
man may be forgiven for indulging in a the feet. And, to my masculine mind, [ established wit entific accuracy. Tread 
last, lingering look when a truly lovely must say that sounds reasonable t : oe . 
woman s0es sweeping past! They point out that only shoes that fit Th. on ~{ 
Do you suppose It could have been you? perfectly in action and repose, only shoes that port, that gives just the right uplift to the active arc 
| wonder if you have sort of a dark blue are perfect/y casy at all times, allow a woman And you have only to sce Red ( S 
dress—a filmy sort of thing that ripples as to be naturally graceful when she walks. whether for street, sport, or forma : 
you move? pa iii rp hie : 
And I wonder if you have a walk that CiHi- TO . The a ‘ 
makes one think of a summer breeze play- \ DS lovely new n s of this fat | 
ing over a wheat-field . . . buoyant, unre- | Ch . for you and for daughter, to 
strained, superbly poised? - O02 (bi a ad 
One last wonder—-if you don't mind my fa ib book, “Walk in Bea he 
being a bit personal—do you, by any a a 
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(Continued from Page 178) everyday realization of need and practical- 
with force to merchant shipping as well. A ity. The revival of interest culminating in | 
merchant marine, as everybody knows, is the present offensive in Congress was there- 
| part of a nation’s sea power, because intime fore no overnight matter. It grew largely 
of war it is employed as a naval or mili- out of a series of events that brought home 
tary auxiliary. Hence misguided American the advantage of having an adequate mer- 
pacifists espouse a government owned and _ chant fleet when you need it. 
operated merchant marine and at a mini- For years the American farmer had no 
mum rather than a maximum strength. interest in shipping. He took it as a mat- 
Here is where they play into the hands of ter of course that all we had to do to get : s 
foreign powers. ships to export our products was to whistle 
If this wing of national service were ade- and they came like the family dog in re- 
quately administered and kept modernized, sponse to the master’s call. His first big 
the quarrel with it would be lessened. Long jolt was during the war, when the effects 
experience has’proved the inadequacy of a_ of a lack of tonnage were brought directly 4 50 
government-operated marine. A privately home to him. — 
owned and operated merchant fleet is sub- Another instance developed in the fall of 
i ; : ject to the national! call in time of emer- 1924, when we were faced with an exporta- 
Don’t a pologize for a dirty gency. Its equipment and efficiency make _ ble surplus of more than 200,000,000 bush- 
car! Protect clothes and car it a stronger weapon than a marine that has els of wheat with no immediate outlet in * 
ith suffered from the incubus of governmental sight. Demoralization of the domestic sit- it buys A tri p 
wit direction. uation impended. Then came a demand 
The propaganda abroad works differently. from foreign countries, which hadgto be met 
| LIMO R Resentment of thefact that ourGovernment promptly if the situation at home was to be to 
SMART DETACHABLE is in the shipping business is capitalized as saved. It could be saved only with im- in 
nd the best argument for the employment of mediately available shipping. None suita- 
DOOR and SEAT COVERS privately owned alien ships to haul our ble for this purpose was at hand, despite 
Pee ers foreign commerce. the millions of tons controlled by the Ship- TO Uv R i/T 
Biltmores are the better seat covers in style This is especially true in England. Not ping Board. The board had to recondition 
t and refinement of finish—the result of only is our government shipping held up _ the vessels at a cost of more than $1,000,000 THIRD CABI | 
mp fae Sees eppeincec by — to ridicule but the point—not without its and finally got the wheat under way. Here J 
etanliahe mnasectinns to the car's iatenar ana element of truth—is made that the Gov- you have a conspicuous illustration of the \\ \ / 
i e greater resale value. They keep your ernment cannot obtain the services of the fact that having ships does not mean an a fl } Y 
dainty frocks and light clothes clean most capable and experienced men to oper- available and serviceable fleet. SS, uy BL / 
AND, b of their exquisite color har ate its vessels. ~~ tt a cash 
“er set eens? ’ _- ow evi eye The most efficient engineers, as well as The High Cost of Ships <r 
 tallored distinction. obtainable in other arms of sea service, are not usually 
inary seat covers attracted to government-operated lines. In the summer of 1926 another crisis arose 
Ever t of Biltmore covers is tailored They prefer to work for the private owner. because of the British coal strike, which 
She ae ee ry model oe ee I asked R. Stanley Dollar, one of the led to the withdrawal of foreign-flag ships pee ; 
' Shams” aun aes ale most forward-looking of our merchant- from our freight services. Our agricultural $102.50 is a small sum for 
ich as $50.00 a set. Yet 10-piece sets marine operators, whose ships girdle the products had to move and we were hard a jolly ocean trip on some 
ell as low as $14.00 globe, for an expression on this propaganda _ pressed to do it. These examples show the of the finest liners afloat 
Fabrics are lovely blues, grays, tans and phase, and he said: need of uninterrupted ocean transporta- —especially when you 
pled fl 9 cata Bi aes pr: “There has been considerable propa- tion, which can be assured only by the stop to think that Tot RIST 
atte 0 vearing edges. They blend en ganda circulated to the effect that Amer- maintenance of American vessels. Third Cabin carries the 
‘ with all popular body colors icans are not ship-minded. I believe there In view of all that I have written, you richt crowds—collese 
Phere are large pockets in all front door covers are as many ship-minded people in the naturally ask: Why do not private com- = ke. busine a ond 
Equipped with glove buttons for quick de United States as in any of the foreign coun- panies get new fast tonnage and restore ee po ea =. 
reaper wo ton gy oon sr ong ntl : tries, and that the Americans have just as American carrying of American foreign payee se pera sorgicte a 
for attaching solidly to wood frame cars, clip much, if not more, executive capacity and commerce to its old high percentage? The can tourists; and that you 
for metal frames. These cost more of aggressiveness to continue a successful ship- will and the necessity are there, but un- get a comfortable cabin, 
’ course, but take all strain off of the apnos ping business as our competitors. Our fortunately two handicaps confute con- rlenty of deck space for 
ee ee eae officers and seamen are as skillful and hard- summation. One is the excessive cost of olling and exercising, 
. weer re working as foreign officers and sailors. Our = ship construction in American yards over large social salons for in- 
r isu t at greatest handicap, in my opinion, has been European competitors. The other is an door events—and deli- 
the cost of construction. It has restrained equally excessive burden of operation as cious food! 
a great many people from investing in and compared with foreign-vessel maintenance. 
ili aa a developing the shipping business.” Though these obstacles are not insur- a eee 
wood frame cars, mountable, they are of a character which parva bet seein quarter 
ae tana A System of Schooling no amount of private initiative, industry for Tot RIST passengers 
and skill can overcome, because they are on such famous liners as 
Y oa = “In the conduct of our own business we due to the high standard of living and Majestic, world s largest 
[GORI a © ; are taking in young men, starting them at wages which prevail in the United States. = Olympic, Homeric, 
Bien Thee oe 6 the bottom as office boys and gradually We will deal with construction first. Be genland and others: or 
working them up through every branch of Generally speaking, it costs 59 per cent the whole ship is yours on 
CAR DEALERS “ for catalog, ss the business so that they may know itfrom more to build a 10,000 dead-weight ton- the steamers described 
, tO ER per i ROp Ce ME ey personal experience from beginning to end. cargo steamer of nine knots’ speed in the | wre 
( Whippet 5 loor 1250 It is a definite schooling system. So suc- United States than in Great Britain, 60 per | . 
I . rW (5 pass, door. . 14.00” cessful and popular has it become that we cent more for a 9850-ton steamer and 54 per 
Prices for all other makes have a large waiting list of young men am-_ cent more for a combination passenger and 
Papen bitious to go into shipping. After passing cargo steamer of 10,000 tons’ displacement. We offer the only steamers in 
i dno Site through this system of training they are This estimate of comparative costs would the world devoted exclusively 
16.00 prepared to go into any shipping office. We hold if both foreign and American yards to TOURIST passengers 
— "also give the engineers and officers on our had a normal amount of work on hand so | Minnekauhda, Minnesota, 
CAR OWNERS hig ae Gs ships the advantage of a similar system of that the overhead expense and the efficiency | Devonian and Winifredian. 
The ¢ ti Auto Specialty Co., 1755 Central Ave. training. The success with which we have of labor remained substantially the same. | No other class carried. You 
Please send set of covers CO; D- met has increased efficiency of operation American shipbuilding, however, is so re- | ~ sph owe ae ct all decks. 
xaminat delivery & sat and helped to keep down costs.” duced that costs would be higher than | eNO Cha) ee 
Despite propaganda, and the idea in along the line I have indicated. In five | 
some quarters that businesslike government years we have not built a single ship for the For complete information about 
financial aid to privately owned merchant foreign service outside the contiguous trade ships, rates, sailing dates, 
shipping is special favor for those well- with Canada, the West Indies and the | apply to 
known privileged classes, the movement has_ Caribbean Sea. | 
' A gained impetus. It is due in a large meas- Getting down to cases, you find that the | 
M r 0 88? OR ure to emergency rather than to the sober cost of building a steam-driven ship of rN 
a 
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Haven't 
you heard about 
KOZAK ? 


Man! It’s the greatest little saver 
of time, money and muscle YOU 
ever saw! Take my advice: Stop 
splashing around in water or pay- 
ing $2 to have your car washed. 
Spend a dollar now for— 


ROoOZAK 


Auto Dry WASH 


KOZAK, the auto dry-wash—is the modern 
way to keep fine cars clean, smart and new- 
looking, as tens of thousands of motorists 
already know. Not a drop of water is 
needed. KOZAK is a specially treated 
fabric. Its cleansing properties are almost 
unbelievable—until you try it. Then you'll 
see how a minute a day, with KOZAK, will 

keep the dirt away— 

Ce cleaning and polishing 
finish, windshield, 
headlights and all the 
bright work. 

KOZAK eliminates 
80% of the water wash- 
ing. It prevents the body 
squeaks that come from 
rusted water-washed 
joints. It makes car 
cleaning an incident, in- 
stead of an event. Kept 
inthe pocket of your car, 
you're always prepared 
—winter and summer. 

Whether you drive 





Look for this convenient 
orange and blue Silent 
Salesman at your deal- 


er’s. Every KozAK your own car or employ 
is trade-marked on the 4 chauffeur. you need 
fabric KOZAK. It costs $1— 


neatly packaged. It lasts—indefinitely! It 
works—a miracle! And 
you buy it on a guaran- 
teed money-back basis. 

In the East, buy 
KOZAK from usual ac- 
cessory stores. Else- 
where preliminary dis- 
tribution is being ex- 
tended rapidly through 
Ford dealers. Or attach a dollar, check or 


cash, to this coupon and mail it—now! 


KozaK, Batavia, N. Y. 





TO DEALERS: 
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KOZAK from 
any T.1.E.D. 
member or any 
| A.E.A. jobber. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON! 

KOZAK, 3 Park Place, Batavia, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: I'd like to try KozAK—the new 
dry-wash—on my car. If it doesn't do all you 
say it will, I reserve the right to have my money 
refunded without question or argument 
I enclose $ for KozaKs 
at $1 each, postpaid, U. S. or Canada. 


Name 

Please Print Name Plaimly 
Street 
City State 
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10,000 dead-weight tons in the United 
States would be $125 a ton for a 10.5-knot 
vessel, $150 a ton for 12 knots, and $171 a 
ton for a 14-knot 
sized ship, equipped with Diesel engines, 
the estimated cost would be $145 a ton for 
10.5 knots, $174 for 12 knots and $215 for 
14 knots. Thus it would cost the American 
private owner or the Shipping Board 
$1,710,000 to build a 14-knot, 10,000-tor 
steamship and $2,150,000 to construct a 
similar Dieselized ship in an American ship- 
yard at the time I write. 

Now for the contrast. Not long ago 
Capt. Robert Dollar asked for a bid from 
a British yard on a 13-knot, 10,000 dead- 
weight ton Dieselized ship, and was quoted 


a price of $72 a ton, or $720,000 for the 


For the same 


Vesse! 


ship. The tendency today is for this type of 
higher speed combination vessel, be¢ 
lends itself admirably to service as auxiliary 
in time of war. 

Here is another illustration showing the 
astounding cost differential. The Panama 
Railway Steamship Company asked for 
bids for a 10,000-ton turbine combination 
passenger and cargo ship. The American 
bid was $3,370,000. The same ship, Diesel- 
ized, would $3,770,000. An 
identical type of ship in England, including 
Dieselization, would cost only $2,000,000. 

The Grace Line has just put into service 
a Dieselized and 
cargo steamer, under the American flag, 
which cost $2,000,000 in England. A sim- 
ilar ship built in this country would have 
set them back nearly $4,000,000. 

Take the case of tankers. The average 
price per ton in the United States is $140, 
while the British figure is $85. In conse- 
quence, out of 111 tankers now being built 
throughout the world, only two are under 
construction in the United States, and they 
are for service on the Great Lakes. An 
illuminating commentary on the high cost 
of American shipbuilding is that every one 
of the 24 tankers, aggregating 
dead-weight tons, turned out for the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey since the 
war has been built either in Great Britain, 
Germany, Italy or France. But for the 
tonnage, the majority 
would have emerged from Yankee ship- 
yards. 

High cost of construction not only puts 
our shipyards almost on a starvation basis 
but, as one shipping expert expressed it 
to me: 

“So long as freight rates are made by 
competition of foreign vessels of lower capi- 
tal cost, rates cannot be increased by an 
American owner sufficiently to meet the 
difference in the fixed charges. Before any 
shipowner can order a new vessel from an 
American shipyard for use in foreign trade, 
he must be assured of the necessary income 
from some source. The first essential in 
American operation of a merchant marine 
is that the American owner must be per- 
mitted to start and continue his operation 
on an approximately even basis with his 
foreign competitors. An American owner 
should not start, nor can he continue in 
competitive shipping, unless he is able to 
make his ship pay.” 


ause it 


have cost 


combination passenger 


285.806 


excessive cost of 


The American Handicap 


The reason why this authority specified 
ships for the foreign trade is that 
coastwise business is amply protected. All 
ships engaged in it must be American built 
and fly the American flag. The foreign- 
cost differential therefore does not enter. 

But capital cost, as I previously pointed 
out, is only one handicap. Overhead is no 
less formidable. It is based on the cost of 
the ship and comprises approximately 50 
per cent of the total operating cost. These 
larger costs of operating American ships 
must be paid out of earnings. Obviously, 
this can be done only if earnings of Amer- 
ican ships are greater than those of the 
competing foreign vessels. 

Let us see how fixed annual charges work 
in the case of an identical type of ship, the 
American construction cost being $1,670,- 
000 and the Briush $720,000. The fixed 


our 
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annual 
would be $206,662.50, while the corre 
the British would be 
of the American-built 


years would be $3,597 


charges on tne 


sponding cost on 
$108,000. The cost 
ship over twenty 
807.20, while the Britisi 
$1,749,240. To break even with the Britis} 
ship, the Amer 
to earn $92, 


ican owner would be ot 







36 more than the Brit 


competitor e y year of the 


of the useful life of the vessel. At the « 
this period the American ship wou t 
$1,848,567.20 more than the Britis Wit 
freight rates fixed by the competitior the 
British ship, it is te obvious that the 
Ame an owne yuld not make the t 
pay 

Because this discrey n overhead 
ures so vita n the statu f Ame r 
shipping in competition with the rest of the 
world, I asked an Amer an, SI W rie I 
long experience to state it ir e simplest 
terms and to include the effect of one of the 
provisions of the bill now pending before 
Congress. This is the way he put it 

‘Suppose you were an American shi 


owner and wanted to build several ships t 


carry American wheat to Italy. Inan Ame 
ican shipyard you would have to pay, 
allowing only a moderate profit to the 


shipbuilder, $1,000,000 for a given type of 
ship. As a sound business man, you would 
ask, ‘What competition will I meet in this 
trade?’ You would find that you were up 
against British, Italian and 
ers, and that these competitors could build 
in the shipyards of 
tries ships similar to the ones you propose 


to build, for $600,000 each 


ther st ipown- 


their respective coun- 


The Differential Reduced 

‘You would then see that you had a dif- 
ference in initial cost of $400,000 per ship. 
Figuring fixed charges on your investment 
at 6 per cent for interest, 5 per cent for de- 
preciation and 4 per cent for insurance, you 
would have a total of 15 per cent on your 
original You would then realize that 
your British or Italian competitors would 
have an annual advantage per ship of 15 per 
cent on this difference of $400,000, or $60,- 


cost 


000 advantage each year. This differential 
would be one-third more than your entire 
annual wage bill of $45,000 on each Amer 
ican ship. 

“In the shipping bill 
gress provision is made for loar 
prospective shipowner 75 per cent of the 
first cost of the ship out of government 
funds at 314 per cent interest 
bill were enacted, and you, as prospective 
shipowner, were to look at your positior 
then. You would find that your 
charges would include 3! 











now before Con- 
ing to the 


Suppose this 


; per cent interest 
on $750,000 loaned you by the Government 
and 6 per cent 
you would have to procure elsewhere, or a 
Your de- 
preciation and insurance would have to be 
5 and 4 per cent on 
$1,000,- 
back this 
amount eventually. Adding these two items 
of $50,000 and $40,000 to the interest 
charge would make a total annual capital 
expense 129,375. 
“Your Italian competitor, 
with an initial investment of $600,000 per 
ship, would have only $90,000 a 


tal charge, leaving you sti 


interest on $250,000 which 


total interest charge of $39,375 


figured respectively at 
the entire cost of the ship— namely, 


000, as you would have to pay 


of > 


British or 


] 
ual Capl- 








,»375 per ship 
a year at a disadvantage. Even this amount 


is too heavy a handicap to carry when it 





remembered that such a vessel, if able to 





procure full cargoes both ways, which is 
almost uniformly impossible, would not 
average in excess of about $400,000 in total 





gross earnings a year.” 
In the face of these excessive capital and 
tnat 


the all-essential problem of replacement is 


overhead charges, you can readily see 


bound to work serious financial hardship or 
the private owner unless he gets some kir 
of substantial aid from Congress. Many 
the cargo vessels now in operation will be 
out in from ten to twelve 
cannot be made on a mass-outpu 
basis such as was attempted to meet the 


worn years. Re 
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Sold theS hips 


GREAT LAKES warehous- 
ing company foresaw 
larger earnings if it could, at rea- 
sonable cost, enlarge its facil- 
ities for inter-terminal freight. 
An opportunity arose when the 
U.S. Shipping Board offered for 
sale its surplus 4,000-ton steel 
vessels. The Company had cash 
to buy four ships, but the neces- 
sary reconditioning for Great 
Lakes traffic would cost $500,000 
and shipbuilders do not ordi- 
narily grant long term credit. 


A Special C. 1. T. Plan 


was arranged to meet this spe- 
cial credit need. The Company 
bought the ships and C. I. T. ad- 
vanced the funds to pay for the 
reconditioning, taking ship 
mortgages payable in monthly 
instalments. Result—the gov- 
ernment disposed of four ships, 
the shipbuilder was paid cash, 
the Company put the ships into 
service and the mortgage pay- 
ments did not exceed $3,500 
per ship per month. 


YS 


C. 1. T. is a banking institution 
specializing in service to manu- 
facturers and merchants who 
sell goods on time payment 
credit and wish to reserve their 
linesof bank creditforthe direct 
needs of their own business. 
Special transactions such as 
this ship financing operation 
reflect C. I. T.’s willingness to 
help solve out-of-the-ordinary 
credit problems. It has the 
resources to extend credit 
lines in the thousands or the 
millions of dollars. 

Inquiries are invited from all inter- 
ested in offering their customers the 


opportunity ta acquire new equipment 
upon sound instalment terms. 


Ask about C. I. 


Automobiles 
Bouling Machines 


I. Plan for 


Laundry Machines 
Musical Instruments 


Electric Appliances Portable Houses 
Fauipment Printing Presses 
Automotive Radios 
Barbers Refrigerators 
Hotel Store Fixtures 
Physicians’ Stoves, Furnaces 
Restaurant Textile Machines 
Furniture Vacuum Cleaners 
Heaters Washing Machines 
incubator X-ray Machines 


and many other products 


| (owneRc AL J» ESTMENT [Rust 


CORPORATION 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Afthliated and operating companies with 

Head Offic New York Chicago 

San Francisco Toronto London 

Berlin Porto Rico Branches in 
more than htty ciues 


es in 


Capital and Surplus $27,000,000 
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| national security. 


ships are built from the same design. Hence* 


replacement must be gradual over a period 
of years and under terms that will enable 
the companies to live. 

Equally excessive are the operating ex- 
penses of American ships as compared with 
foreign vessels. Statistics show that the 
monthly wage and subsistence cost on a 
9000-ton American ship is $4041, as against 
$2690.42 for a British ship of the same size; 
$1581.99 for an Italian, $1425.29 for a 
French and $1371.58 for a Japanese ship. 
The master of a British ship up to 10,000 
tons gets $145.52 a month, which is only 
$22.50 higher than the wage of the chief 
steward of an American vessel. The pay 
of a French merchant captain is $91.91, 
whereas his American colleague pulls down 
$285. The French skipper’s compensation 
is $20 less than that of a cook on a Yankee 
cargo boat. 


The Shipyards Closed 


All maritime powers encourage their mer- 
chant fleets by government aid, even though 
their construction and operating costs are 
as low as those of competitors. They recog- 
nize that government assistance is needed 
to encourage the building of larger, faster 
and finer ships that are helpful to commerce 
and indispensable to defense. They can 
be produced only by commercial operation. 
Great Britain, for example, called the 
Mauretania and Lusitania into existence 
by the expedient of a low-rate construction 
loan and then gave them enough mail pay 
to cover the interest charge. 

Two more items will round out the dis- 
advantages under which the American mer- 
chant marine labors. One is the short-term 
mail contract. At present these contracts 
are awarded only from year to year. The 
uncertainty of renewal works hardship. 

The other is failure to establish a naval 
reserve. Congress authorizes one month’s 
pay of the corresponding grade in the Navy 
for any American entering the merchant 
service. No appropriation has been made 
to meet the expenditure and it remains a 
dead letter. In consequence the blue burgee 
of the American Merchant Marine Naval 
Reserve does not fly from our merchant 
ships. We have exactly sixty-two merchant- 
ship officers serving patriotically as a re- 
serve without pay, and no personnel. On 
the other hand, Great Britain has 1678 
officers and 8117 men in her reserve. 

t.aturally shipbuilding is in the dumps. 
You have already seen how most of our 
tankers and other vessels for foreign service 
have been built in alien yards and that we 
have gone back to a bad seventh place in 
world ship construction. Since 1921 there 
has been a continuous decline in activity 
on this side of the Atlantic. Of the five 
larger yards now building steel vessels, the 
average number of ships contracted for dur- 
ing the past seven years is less than two and 
a half for each year. Included in these 
figures are five naval contracts placed in 
1927. Excluding these vessels, the remain- 
ing contracts average $1,000,000, an amount 
of work sufficient to keep a staff of not more 
than 1250 men for each establishment, or 
one-third the number needed to operate it 
efficiently. 

In 1916 twenty-two yards in the United 
States were building seagoing vessels. To- 
day only nine are making any pretense of 
maintaining an organization. Of this num- 
ber, several are doing almost wholly repair 
work. Such widely known concerns as 
William Cramp & Sons at Philadelphia, 
the Sparrows Point yard at Baltimore, the 
Harlan yard at Wilmington and the Ala- 
meda yard in California are closed. The 
last three are units of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. 

The shipways of five great east-coast 
yards tell the story of decline. Out of fifty 
ways available, ten are occupied. One of 
these corporations originally had twelve 
ways, but has abandoned all but six. Only 
one is in use. 

Shipbuilding is an essential factor in the 
Hence the significance 


‘orandum filed by the National Council of 


American Shipbuilders with the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries: 


“American shipyards properly manned 


and equipped to build vessels for the for- 
eign trade are the fundamental basis of an 
adequate and self-contained merchant ma- 
rine. It is self-evident that the 
States cannot maintain a merchant marine 
without such shipyards to build vessels for 
foreign commerce. The United States 
should not be confined to building vessels 
while it is engaged in the prosecution of a 
war, or while other major nations are pros- 
ecuting a war and withdraw their vessels 
from American trade. Shipyards capable 
of performing this service during national 


United | 


emergencies must be kept in operation | 


during time of peace. 

“A normal volume of ship construction 
is necessary to maintain a shipyard in an 
efficient state of operation; otherwise it 
cannot construct merchant vessels econom- 
ically and expeditiously. 
tries appreciate fully the importance of 
maintaining their shipyards in such a con- 
dition. This is evidenced by the action of 
Great Britain in enacting the Trade Facili- 
ties Act, pursuant to which the British 


Foreign coun- | 


Government lent no less than $118,000,000 | 


during the period from 1921 to 1926 for the 
construction of merchant vessels in private 
shipyards. This represented 75 per cent of 
the cost of construction. Many of these 
vessels would not have been built without 
this government aid. Some were built for 
foreign shipowners. In addition, Northern 
Ireland lent about $20,000,000 of approxi- 
mately $40,000,000 required to finance the 
construction of vessels in private shipyards. 
Italy also encourages its shipbuilding in- 
dustry by paying a subsidy to shipowners 
to aid them in the construction of merchant 
vessels in Italian shipyards. Other foreign 
countries, Germany included, render aid to 
shipbuilding of a similar character.” 


In the Hands of Congress 


It only remains to deal with the shipping 
legislation now before Congress. Four 
measures were introduced. The Jones Bill, 
offered by Senator Wesley Jones, of Wash- 
ington, was an out-and-out measure for 
continuance of government ownership and 
operation. It forbade the Shipping Board 
to sell any vessel or line except by unani- 
mous. vote of the seven members of the 
board. The White Bill, sponsored by Con- 
gressman Wallace White, Jr., of Maine, was 
designed to foster a privately owned mer- 
chant marine. It provided a fixed com- 
pensation for ship operation, a government 
loan at low interest rates to private ship- 
builders and long-term contracts for carry- 
ing the United States foreign mails. The 
Wood Bill, presented by Representative 
Will R. Wood, of Indiana, went further in 
aiding construction costs by absorbing the 
construction differential now existing be- 
tween American and foreign built ships 
through a subsidy. The Copeland Bill, 
fathered by Senator Copeland of New 
Y ork, emphasized long-term mail contracts. 
In other terms it was in accord with the 
White Bill. 

The Jones Bill passed the Senate. In the 
House committee, however, it was amended 
so as to include the essential features of the 
three other measures with the exception of 
the absorption cost clause. It was re- 
ported out of the House committee on April 
seventh. Its fate rests with Congress. 
Upon the outcome the American merchant 
marine is likely to stand or fall. 

The amended bill, first of all, increases the 
so-called Construction Loan Fund from 
$125,000,000 to $250,000,000. This fund, 


authorized by the Merchant Marine Act | 


of 1920 and created out of the proceeds of 
the sale and operation of government ships, 
has been available to shipbuilders who 
could borrow two-thirds of the value of 
vessels for fifteen years at 4!4 per cent in- 
terest for craft built for the foreign trade 
Continued on Page 185) 
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Mixapo pencils do not 
split and splinter when being 
sharpened. Only straight- 
grained, long-seasoned cedar, 
the finest pencil wood that 
ever grew—wood that we have 
been accumulating for genera- 
tions—is used in the Mikado. 


Because Mikado wood is so 
clean-cutting and strong the 
Mikado lead is not wasted in 
sharpening. This superb lead 
—made of blended graphite, 
air floated and tempered with 
fire and oils—will delight you 
with its surprising strength 
and smoothness. 

A lead pencil is a little thing, 
but there is a big satisfaction 
in using the best. Try a 
Mikado pencil today. You 
will never find a better one. 


Have Louise Rice analyze your 
handwriting at our expense. 












Mail us a specimen of your 
handwriting, with coupon 
from a box of Mikado 
pencils (or the picture of 
the Mikado head cut from 
the box). Enclose ten cents 
to help cover clerical costs 
Louise Rice, world famous 
graphologist, will tell you 
what 


confidentially your 


handwriting reveals about 





your character and ability 








THE YELLOW PENCIL 
WITH THE RED BAND 


Made in 5 degrees from soft to hard by 
The Largest Pencil Factory in the World 
Se EACH —60c PER DOZEN 


EAGLE PENCIL CO NEW YORK CITY 
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in kitchen luxury 


a full porcelain enamel 
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New BEAUTY ++ New convenience ++ A built-in “‘live heat’’ oven ++ Air-in- This range is one of 24 splendid new i A 4 
Up-to-the-minute cooking perform- — sulated - + Porcelain enamel lined ++ models, priced from $17.50 to $154.00 7 
ance—the new Perfection range has — with accurate temperature indicatot There are new, light colors on even g | 
them all! Everything you could possi- ; the lowest-priced stove \ for i 
: A peta sd. New burner arrangement. All-grate a ae yee \ 
bly want in a stove 1s here. Twenty ; the first time on anv stove, a new, > ae , 
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seven modern features! durable lacquer finish, Perfectolac ; 
more space to keep foods warm like th ¥ : 
. like that on the modern auton 
Snow-white porcelain enamel finish ; ' ‘ ' } 
Long, double-wall chimneys that mul 1M is Wola 1 bl, 1 ® 
throughout. Easy to keep looking ‘ ; Leet Q@. Most dealers will gladly tell vou 1s ) 
‘ tiply cooking heat and keep kitchen ; i \ ‘ 
new. Lasts a lifetime %, ; how you can buy any of these nev 
vessels clean. Only with Perfection’s . m 
a | stoves ON Casy payments ¥ a 
An entirely new design++Trim++ patented long chimney burners is 
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power 


motor’ 


IGHT pressure on accelerator— 
| alt a hand on the wheel— 
steady eyes on the ribbon of road 
ahead! With a smooth, upward rush 
of power the needle climbs— 
twenty, thirty, thirty-five—and it’s 
up over the top “on high” and a 
long glide down into the next valley! 


Great, isn’t it? But absolutely im- 


possible if the valves down in the 
engine aren’t sealing perfectly. 
Small leaks on the intake strokes, 
little losses of gas on the compres- 
sion strokes—then, weak explosions 


or misses—how they ruin the effi- 
ciency of the best of engines! 





Isn’t it worth while to quit patch- 
ing up and regrinding old, worn- 
out valves—to make a little invest- 
ment in a new set of Thompsons for 
a long, long period of renewed 
engine power? 

THOMPSON PRODUCTS, INC. 
CLEVELAND and DETROIT 
Thompson Valves, King, Shackle and Tie-Rod 


Bolts, Tappets, Drag Links, Tie Rods, Starting 
Cranks, and Brake-Rod Assemblies. 





Engine power depends 
on perfect sealing of 
this VALVE 


in this HOLE 


If the valves do not seal perfectly, you will 
not get proper compression before the spark, 
and will lose part of the force of the ex 
plosion when the spark ignites the mixture 
Thompson Valves endure the fierce heat 
and high speed of modern engines and con- 
tinue to seal perfectly without frequent 
regrinding and early replacement. 


LEAKY VALVES MEAN LOST POWER 
Fully explained in our booklet, The Valves 
at the Heart of Your Motor. Write for it. 


= 


mpson 
Valves 














This Thompson Products trade- These products are sold for 
mark identifies Thompson Valves, replacement by jobbers and 
Bolts and Starting Cranks. garages. Ask your repairman. 
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* Thermos’? Vacuum 
Bottle, with all the comfort 
and convenience that goes 
with it... when you can 
get genuine **Thermos” 
service for a dollar... 
that’s a dollar’s 
\ worth—and then 
some! At your deal- 
er’s—NOW. 
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cA Marriage 
of Stainless Steel and 
Up-to-Date Styling 


| T took Russell with almost a century of 

experience to see the fitness of uniting 
hand-ground stainless steel cutlery with 
colortul up-to-date handles. Result 
Russell Green River table cutlery with 
handles in solid red, green or blue, to say 
nothing of the conventional cream white. 
Besides, delightful, serviceable kitchen 
sets of stainless steel with a charming 
color design on the handles. You may see 
for yourself the beauties of the Russell 
line in a quaint booklet entitled “How to 
Tell.’ Hints on table appe ointments, too 
Shall we mail you a copy 


RUSSELL 
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(Continued from Page 182 
and 5! per cent for the coastwise service 
The fund is now augmented by proceeds of 
notes, letters of credit and other evidences 
of debt held by the Shipping Board 

Under the revised bill, shipowners can 
borrow 75 per cent of the cost of new 
sels, or the cost of reconditioning, remodel- 
ing or equipping ships already built, at a 
rate of interest equal to the lowest rate of 
yield of any government obligation at the 
time the loan is made. At the present time 
this would be 3'4 per cent. The loan period 
is increased to twenty years. 

One highly desirable feature is the stipu- 
lation that the sale of vessels and lines now 
owned by the Shipping Board can be made 
effective by a vote of five members of the 
board instead of unanimous vote, as pro- 
vided in the origi + the Jones Bill. This tends 
to eliminate minority rule. One member of 
the board, for political or other reasons, 
could easily balk the sale of ships to private 
interests. 

Another commendable provision enables 
mail contracts to be made for ten years—a 
vast improvement on the existing year-to- 
year arrangement. With a ten-year guar- 
anty a shipowner knows exactly where he 
stands. Equally stimulating in its relation 
to the national defense is that three months’ 


ves- 






pay of the corresponding grade in the 
Navy is allotted each year to all Amer- 
icans going into the merchant service. This 
increase in pay from one to three months 
would undoubtedly encourage the building 


up of an adequate naval reserve. 

The bill also authorizes the Shipping 
Board to insure its equity in all vessels 
that it sells to private owners as well 
those built or conditioned through loans 
made out of the Construction Loan Fund. 
Since shipowners sometimes find some diffi- 
culty in placing insurance, this clause has 
the effect of assuring them adequate pro- 
tection at reasonable rates. 

Such are the outstanding features of what 
will be known as the Jones-White Bill. If 
enacted it will enable private shipping 
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interests to A gee ppt anding } 
gram. It would result, among other tl 
in the sale of additional essenti: 


by the Shipping Board, thereby 





the menace of government-end 
therefore unfair competition. T} 
elimination of the Government 








erating factor might eventually result 

Equally vital is the fact that it would 
stimulate the construction o! the kind « 
shipping that we urgently need. The Ge- 
neva disarmament conferences spotlighted 
the weight of the merchant marine in sé 
power and ¢ mphasize d our ¢ onspicuous dis- 
advantage in this respect. We have the 
merchant tonnage, but we lack fast modern 
types. If confronted with a naval campaign 
today, we would be short 1,500,000 tons of 
merchant ships of fifteen knots or better 
Any vessel less than fifteen knots is unable 
to elude the modern submarine. Speed 
the factor that counts. 

Various important shipping projects 
await the passage of this bill. One is fora 
new transoceanic line to be operated wit! 
six 33-knot vessels of 35,000 tons ais} lace- 
ment. It is proposed to maintain a four-day 
service, with sailings three times a wee 
from each side of the Atlant 

If no action is taken at the present ses- 
sion of Congress it means that relief for 
shipping is likely to be held up for two 
years. The next session is a short one and 
special legislation will have little chance 
Failure therefore means an almost inev- 
itable delay of two years. According toa re- 
cent statement issued from Great Britain 


this period of time is all that is needed, 
under present conditions, to give 
plete supremacy over American shipping 
Thus the American merchant marine, 
so far as permanency of efficient operatior 
‘erned, stands 
The position just now is like that 


her com- 


is con at the crossroads of its 


destiny. 


of the United States in the memorable hour 
when Lincoln said it could not exist half 
slave and half free. Our shipping cannot 


endure so long as it is semigovernment and 


semiprivate. It must be one or the other 
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Continued from Page 46) 


traditions for a long time even when he was 
a very young man. 

At twenty-one he became engaged to 
a young woman and remained engaged for 
more than two years, putting off the mar- 
from time to time because, secretly, 
he very much doubted whether he wished 
to marry her. Tradition, however, made it 
extremely difficult for this engagement to 
be broken. Both families were pillars of that 
community’s social traditions. After pro- 
crastinating until he had made the offense 
far worse than it need have been, he finally 
declared himself, to the horror of both fam- 
ilies and the disgust of their friends. 

Thereafter, so far as Charleston was con- 
cerned, his career had closed. He waited 
long enough to realize this fact and then 
went to Texas. On a cattle ranch no one 
cared and no one asked questions. Cow 
hands were what they wanted. l 


riage 


The social 
conventions of Charleston, South Carolina, 


were not even known. If, instead of run- 
ning away from them, he had come with 
all the prestige they could bestow, they 


wouldn’t have won him a job at twelve 
dollars a month, which was the current wage 
for cowboys. He got his job because he could 


ride a horse and looked all right. In due 


time he became a foreman, then a sort of 
junior partner, and finally, on borrowed 
money, with little more than his character 


as sec urity, a proprietor. 

A great many men went West because of 
no more serious offense than hi Some 
shoved off toward the frontier because they 
had been dragooned into their fathers’ shops 
or offices and didn’t like them; others 
didn’t wish to be lawyers or ministers; a 
great many left because some other mem- 
ber of the family, frequently the father, 
had cast a cloud upon the family’s standing 
community. People didn’t move 





in the 


about so much then as they do now, and to 
lose caste in the community where a family 
had resided for generations was a tremen- 
dous disaster. 

Disappointment in 
sands of young men to the ranches 
search of desert gold every year. Relatively 
few criminals sought the frontiers; they 
were far from being healthy for 
criminals. They had much more to offer 
the man who wassimply dissatisfied at home 
and eager for new opportunities in a totally 
new environment. These men made the 
West, and today they are making the great 
American cities. 

It is a strange and interesting chapter of 
the American saga. In contemplating it one 
is reminded of a gorgeously eloquent phrase 
born of the World War and relating to the 
appearance of the American Navy in Eng- 
lish waters, fighting for the first time as an 
ally of the British fleet. ‘‘The Return of the 
Pilgrims”’ was the phrase the 
grandsons of New England sailors, of Phila- 
delphia banker , of New York merc! 
Cincinnati mille rs and traders, Connecticut 


also sent thou- 
or in 


lOve 


places 


Today 





an 





manufacturers and Baltimore importers 
and exporters are coming back from hill 
and prairie to take their part he build- 
ing of not one city but more than a score of 
cities such as the world has not only never 
seen but can scarcely realize are now in 
process of creation; and along with these 
returning pilgrims come the adventurou 


from overseas. 


Much has been said and written about 
the tendency of immigrants to congregate 
in the large cities. But, after all, why not? 


whether they relist 


tti to beef, 


There no one cares 
snails as a delicacy, 


attend synagogues or 


preier spaghe 
eat fried eels on their 


feast days. The big question What can 
they do? And if they do the job they have 
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Travel the 
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’. Steamers Guided by Radio Compass Signals 


To Levers of Sea, Sky and Drifting Clouds: 


Summer is just around the corner, and 
it is in order to suggest a cruise on the 
Great Lakes as part of your vacation. 


We would be pleased to help you plan 
an outing of two, four, six or eight days’ 
duration on the Lower Lakes, and supply 
you with pictures and descriptions of 
pleasant places: Niagara Falls, Mackinac 
Island, and others. 


If you contemplate an automobile tour, 
plan to make part of the journey by boat. 
Our overnight service between Buffalo 
and Detroit; Cleveland and Detroit, is 
used extensively by automobilists. If you 
desire a longer voyage, our line between 
Cleveland and Chicago, via Detroit, 
Mackinac Island and St. Ignace, will 
appeal to you. Dancing, concerts, radio 
entertainments, deck games on ship- 



















board — not a dull moment. 
A A. SCHANTZ, President 
SLC Lake Lines 
gt (OMAGa ad ne 
We 
a} cana —_ 
i 
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Fi 
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as 
Fares: Buffalo to Detroit, $5; Cleveland to 


Detroit, $3; meals and berth extra. For the 
Chicago-Mackinac Island tours, fares given are 
for the round trip, and include every expense on 
Buffalo te Mackinac Island, $49; to 
Chicago, $79. Cleveland to Mackinac Island, 
$41.50; to Chicago, $71.50. Detroit to Mackinac 
Island, $30; to Chicago, $60. Stopovers at Mack 
inac Island and other ports. For reservations, 
address FE. H. McCracken, G. P. A., Detroit and 
Cleveland Navigation Co., Detroit, Mich 


steamers 


Fast freight service on all divisions at low rates 
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met the test. Thus it was with the cowboy 
and prospector, for he also lived in a cos- 
mopolitan community. 

There were cowboys from Mexico, Ohio, 
Alabama, Germany, Virginia, Scotland, 
Louisiana, Spain, New York, and a great 
many from England, as well as Kansas. 
They laughed at one another’s peculiarities, 
but they also got along together, principally 
because they were quick to recognize and 
appreciate any man’s good qualities. Faults 
they took for granted as the inevitable 
human heritage. With this philosophy as 
a working basis, they built an empire. To- 
day the nearest approach to their liberal 
philosophy and way of life is to be found in 
American cities. 

Europeans, no matter whether of the city 
or of the country, lack this cosmopolitan 
spirit, although they are fond of claiming it. 
They do not travel very much and conse- 
quently they have had little opportunity to 
acquire it. The American frontiersman or 
ranchman or prospector was very seldom a 
native of the county where he lived during 
early manhood. He came from far away. 
Likewise the city dweller of this country 
usually comes from elsewhere, therefore the 
presence of other strangers seems to him 
quite natural, and no matter how odd their 
ways, he looks upon them with only mild 
curiosity. As a cosmopolite, he holds the 
world’s championship; and like all the 
other championships nowadays, it has a 
way of translating itself into money values. 
He coéperates with everybody and he pros- 
pers. 

One must go back, certainly beyond a 
quarter of a century, and preferably much 
farther than that, to get the correct per- 
spective for viewing and judging the modern 
American city. Its greatness is unique in 
several ways that are humanly far more 
important than the height of its buildings 
or the cleverness of its transportation sys- 
tems. There was at least half a century 
during which American cities offered sink 
holes of misery for those who were so un- 
fortunate as to come even close to failure. 
Brave poverty fought an unfair fight against 
horrible handicaps. 


Old-Time Wicked Cities 


Today the agencies for extending a help- 
ing hand or demanding decent living con- 
ditions by force of law could not even be 
catalogued in less than a volume. For 
many years there was an insistent demand 
that the American city be cleaned up, and 
behold, it has been cleaned up! Of course 
it isn’t spotless; it never will be. Neither, 
for that matter, is the country. But com- 
pared with the cities of any other country, 
ours are amazing and unique. They pro- 
vide—not as a work of charity but as a 
matter of common sense—that those whose 
incomes are small may live decently. They 
cannot make it impossible for a young man 
to become a drunkard, but they do their 
best to make it difficult; they cannot make 
prostitution impossible, but they try. 

That ancient phrase of melodrama, “the 
wicked city,” no longer has its original 
meaning or, if it has, then it is bunk. The 
utmost wickedness of the modern Amer- 
ican city is that it offers freedom in exactly 
the same way that the unfenced prairies 
offered freedom. The newcomer could elect 
to establish his character and credit or he 
could elect to steal unbranded calves at the 
risk of his life. The city offers in effect the 
same choice; one can go crooked if he 
chooses, and at heavy risk, but the other 
alternative is wide open and woe awaits the 
man or woman who exerts force or prac- 
tices fraud to promote vice, for the city is 
no longer regarded as an accident; it is an 
institution, an essential part of the national 
life, and as such answerable for its conduct 
and character to the national pride and 
national standards. It is American and 
therefore it must be not only the biggest 
but the finest and the best. 

This compulsion is not exerted from be- 
yond its borders, but by its own citizens, 
the most powerful of whom came from 
elsewhere. This generation does not even 
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know what the ancient American city was; 
for example, dangerous hogs once roamed 


the streets of New York even after it had | 


become one of the world’s great cities. And 
similarly, wolves invaded Paris. 

To get a clear picture of the American 
city that simply grew Topsy-fashion in the 
days before it was entirely clear to the 
whole populace that cities were both in- 
evitable and necessary one must read 
history, for the Topsy city is no more. 
Once there was only one city on this whole 
continent that had a city plan; that was 
Washington, D. C. Today there are scores 
of them. Even such a politically turbulent 
community as Chicago manages to follow 
with commendable good sense its city plan. 


A thousand selfish and many vicious influ- | 


ences strive to direct its course, and yet that 
extraordinary common sense of the Amer- 
ican public survives, and, on the whole, 
Chicago’s city plan also survives. 


Skin-Deep Virtue 


In nearly every large American city there 
is some sort of political clique or gang 
possibly more than one of them— whose 
record needs fumigation; and yet, even at 
their worst, they compare very favorably 
with their predecessors of fifty, sixty or 
seventy years ago. Today they accomplish 
a certain amount of graft and they take 
advantage of the fact that so many thou- 
sands of voters forget to go to the polls. 
Formerly, however, their record was one of 
plain murder; they went out with deadly 
weapons on election day and slaughtered, 
or tried to slaughter, their opponents. 

The worst sort of election day in the 
worst gang-ridden city on this continent 
becomes, when compared with events of 
fifty or sixty years ago, a mere Sunday- 
school picnic during which the children be- 
come a trifle boisterous. Business goes on 
as usual. Formerly it stopped completely 
for three days and sometimes a week. 

The cities of that period presented par- 
adoxes that are now almost incredible. 
One was their fanatical aversion to any 
impropriety in the spoken or printed word, 
while the things that these improper words 
described flourished unattacked in every 
large urban community. Vice fairly hurled 
itself upon the attention of the most inno- 
cent passer-by at a period when many 
Americans thought it proper to put little 
lacy pantalettes on piano and chair legs 
because the display of any sort of leg, even 
one of mahogany, was indecent. 

At one extreme of the social scale there 
was simpering silliness posing as propriety, 
and just around the corner stark horror 
flaunting itself brazenly. The theoretical 
standards of the day were high enough to 
trouble Sir Galahad himself, and yet vice 
unabashed could step out in the open any- 
where to invite anybody, young or old, rich 
or poor, male or female, for a joyously 
filthy and rapid ride to hell. Slight wonder 
that so many young men went away, either 
in disgust or under a cloud. 

In spite of their wide open and noisy in- 
vitations to debauchery, the cities of that 
period retained most of the social char- 
acteristics of small towns, especially so far 
as these affected the better known families. 
A young man of the socially elect could 
easily go to the dogs, but not secretly. 
Everyone would know what he was doing 
and have something to say about it. Thus 
he found himself in an environment that 
apparently expected him to be a little Lord 
Fauntleroy and at the same time walk 
through a gantlet of vice adequate to 
shock a Barbary pirate. 

Surrounded by such conditions, it was 
not at all unnatural that many young men 
fell under a cloud. They ran away from 
companions who drank too much; from 
others who gambled ruinously; from debts 
and countless humiliating alliances. Am- 
bitious young men who were poor found 
wages not very high and the nation’s infant 
industries nearly always on the verge of 
hard times. Living conditions for the poor 
in large cities had been given very little 

(Continued on Page 188) 
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| answer was revolt. 
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Continued from Page 186) 
consideration. Both in the higher and 
lower economic and social strata a young 


| man’s elders would probably have the 


patriarchal point of view with reference to 
dictating his choice of a career and vetoing 
Frequently his 


The Lure of the City 


He did not have to go very far to escape 
into a new world. Country people did 
nearly all the things that the ultra- 
conservative city people disapproved—and 
did them decently. Instead of being 
shocked by every new dance and barring it 
from the drawing-room, only to pursue it 
into the brothel, country people danced 
with the abandon of barbarians. They 
hugged and kissed the girls with everybody 
looking on, which led promptly to nothing 
more dreadful than early marriages. New 
dances were appreciated instead of being 
viewed with suspicion, the best fiddler en- 
joyed royal honors, and there was a throb- 
bing, laughing wholesomeness and realism 
in the life of the country people that could 
Young men 
poured out of the cities to enjoy the sane- 
ness of these hard-working, building, 
striving, thrifty, adventurous folk who were 
laying the foundations of empire on hill and 
prairie. 

The multitude of their sports and the tre- 
mendous enthusiasm they aroused among 
the country people were a constant source 
of alarm to the more sedate cities such as 
Boston. Cockfighting was common all over 
horse racing came nearer to 


| being a monthly than an annual event; 


0. 


shooting matches were a national institu- 
tion. The prizes were usually turkeys or 
quarters of beef or hogs, or all three, de- 
pending upon the number of participants. 
In one very popular form of shooting match 
the turkeys’ heads constituted the targets. 
Each rifleman paid a certain sum for per- 
mission to fire a certain number of shots, 
and if he knocked the head off a turkey it 
became his property. Wrestling matches 
also were common. Prize fights, however, 
were not. Nevertheless there was plenty 
of boisterous sport in which blood might 
flow. 

All the cow country enjoyed its rodeos, 
and in the Southwest there was often an 
added feature, now long forgotten, that 
shocked Eastern city people inexpressibly. 
A turkey would be hung by its feet from the 
limb of a tree or a wooden bar high enough 
for its head to be just barely within the 
reach of a horseman standing in the stirrups 
as he rode beneath. The contestants, one 
at a time, would then be required to ride 
at full speed under the bar or tree and grab 
for the turkey’s head. Incidentally, it was 
customary to grease the feathers of the 
turkey’s neck. Quite naturally the bird 
would do its utmost to avoid being 
grabbed, and a turkey’s neck, it will be in 
order to add, is very limber. But when a 
rider did succeed in grabbing the head 
firmly while riding at full speed it came off 
immediately. 

Such sports as these often moved city 
people to despair about the future of their 
country. Indeed, some of them gravely 
expressed doubt that their countrymen 
would ever achieve the nice manners of the 
French. 

It did not seem to occur to them that 
men engaged in holding their own against 
savages, wolves, droughts and floods seldom 
devote a great deal of time to the minuet or 
correct gestures with a napkin. While they 
sent missionaries to save these heathens, 
their own sons were slipping out the back 
door to join them. 

But for more than a decade now the 
grandsons and great-grandsons of these 
pilgrims have been returning. It is not 
possible to catalogue all the attractions 
that are drawing them back, but at least a 
few high lights are obvious. Perhaps one 
of the first factors, chronologically, to exert 
a strong influence was the railroad in the 
days of its great expansion. Roaring along 
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over the prairies, passenger and freight 
trains fired the imagination of thousands of 
country boys with the determination to 
become locomotive engineers. It was a 
dream fairly easy to realize then, and as 
they climbed higher and higher 
great new industry of transportation, they 
became city builders. Others were at- 
tracted by railway-construction problems. 
Here was high adventure, promising both 
fame and fortune on a new kind of frontier. 
What has been achieved there could not 
even be summarized in less than a large 
volume, for in bridge construction alone 
American engineers have set new world 
standards. 

The growth of our industries has con- 
tinuously offered youth something more 
than the lure of steady wages; there was, 
for example, that characteristically Amer- 
ican adventure with electricity. It fasci- 
nated boys twenty years ago and still it 
draws increasing thousands every year. 
They are looking for something more than 
pay; they love the adventure on this new 
outpost of achievement. In the same way, 
but at a much earlier date, steel began to 
draw them cityward, because steel had 
just emerged from wrought iron, and 
wrought iron had but recently emerged 
from cast iron. New things were being 
done and it was exciting to press forward 
with the exploring chemists and engineers. 

But in fields quite unrelated to these the 
city also lures the pilgrims to return. There 
is, for instance, journalism. In a general 
way, its limitations are fixed by the size 
of cities, and there are many states, such 
as Texas, for example, which have relatively 
few cities. Upward of three-fourths of the 
population of Texas is rural. Every news- 
paper office in New York, St. Louis and 
Chicago is sprinkled with Texans. 
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that there is any Southern state not repre- | 


sented in the newspaper offices of New 
York City. 


Feeding the Multitudes 


Similarly, the big city banks, expanding 
their activities to meet the requirements of 
a nation suddenly become a world creditor, 
have reached out to every state for ex- 
perienced men. The growth of our largest 
city banks since the World War is amazing. 
Staffs have been increased from 100 to 600 
per cent. The population of the financial 
district of New York City has grown so 
rapidly that providing its swarming thou- 
sands with food has become a 
problem. Most of these people eat only 
one meal a day near their offices. They 
have breakfast and dinner at home, but 
virtually all of them must eat luncheon 
within an hour, which means that they 
cannot go far away. There are not enough 
restaurants, so they resort to little lunch 
counters, where sandwiches are dispensed 
by the truckload while customers line up 
three or four deep. Several of the large 
city banks have installed their own restau- 
rants for the convenience of both officers 
and employes. 

However, quite aside from the lively 
growth and tremendous energy of the 
modern American city, 
to intimate personal matters makes it a 
haven for those who have met storms else- 
where. In this connection there comes to 
mind the story of a young woman whose 
experience accurately and completely de- 
scribes this phase of city life. She, how- 
ever, was born and reared in New York 
City and had lived for all her twenty years 
in one house, which her parents owned. In 
her twentieth year she was married to a 
young man who lived about one mile away. 
At the end of a year they both realized that 
their marriage was a failure and separated, 


agreeing that eventually they would get a | 


divorce. At the time no legal ground for 
divorce existed. 

The young woman, if she was not to bea 
wife, preferred the career of a trained nurse. 
It was necessary, however, to spend three 
years in training in a hospital, and she 
would not be accepted if it were known that 


she was married. Undaunted by this 


difficult | 


its calm indifference 
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handicap, she went to a hospital less than 
fifteen city blocks from the home in which 
she had lived since birth and, representing 
herself as a single woman, was admitted 
During three years she did not see a single 
person who knew that she was married, 
and saw only two who knew her at all. Yet 
hers had been a church wedding and both 
families had lived in that community for a 
quarter of a century. 

Nearly every stranger from some small 
community who goes to a big city brings 
with him a terror of being out of work and 
out of money in such a place. Sometimes 
this nightmare oppresses him for a year or 
more, but eventually it passes. 

“T’ve been on the rocks three times in 
New York,” a business man told me 
recently, “and no one ever knew anything 
about it. If I had to land on my eyebrow 
again, I’d rather it would be in New York 
than anywhere else.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“‘Because,”’ he answered, ‘“‘you can just 
step out of your accustomed groove until 
the storm blows over, and scarcely anyone 
will miss you or make pointed inquiries 
when you return. Usually they just take it 
for granted that you’ve been out of town. 
When I first came to New York I was with 
a financial house and doing well until the 
firm very unexpectedly blew up. At the 
time I had just earned commissions amount- 
ing to $25,000, but they were never paid. 
I landed on the sidewalk with about $100 in 
my pocket and all sorts of obligations. 
There was just one prospect visible and 
that was about two months off, so I had to 
take reefs in my sails and wait. I went toa 
workingman’s hotel—the Mills Hotel, to 
be exact—and I grabbed such jobs as 
shoveling snow, but I kept my best clothes 
carefully put away so that I could come 
back looking natural. From time to time I 
would drop in on former associates to size up 
the general situation, but I kept my mouth 
shut about my own financial affairs. At the 
end of nine weeks I was back at work with 
another financial house and all was well.” 


A Five:Day Town 


“If that disaster had happened in some 
place where everyone knew me, I think it 
might have been much more difficult to 
surmount. But in New York you don’t 
have neighbors in the ordinary sense of the 
word. You know certain people who are 
brought together by common interests. 
They have their favorite gathering place, 
which may be a restaurant or club or the 
place where they transact business. As for 
their homes, they will probably be scat- 
tered from Long Island and Connecticut 
to Northern New Jersey. So, if you drop 
out, why, you just drop out and that’s all 
there to it. When you come back, 
you're welcome. A temporary knock-out 
in New York is no great problem. I’ve 
seen men go down when the fault was en- 
tirely their own, but they can come back 
if they’ve learned their lesson.” 

One of the picturesque Tammany chief- 
tains who flourished about a quarter of a 


is 
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century ago once described New York as a 
five-day town. The occasion for his remark 
was a sensational disclosure of political 
corruption, and he was asked just how 
serious he thought the effect would be 
His answer was that the whole thing would 
be forgotten within a week ‘New York 
is a five-day town.”’ And though this is 
nogreat compliment toits political sagacity, 
it often aarven in heu of Christian charity 
where the individual is concerned. He can 
come back if he has a comeback in him 
“Do you know what is making these big 
cities?”’ a former Kansan who has lived ir 
Chicago for eighteen years asked me It 
was a question he preferred to answer him- 


self, so I waite d. “‘ They are always pushing 
on the reins,”” he said, “‘hoping everybody 
will succeed, and all set to give him a 
Lindbergh reception when he does. In a 
way, that is characteristic of the whole 
country, but the big cities set the pace, 
They’re miles out in front. You watch the 
pride and enthusiasm with which any 
group of big city men will point out a suc- 
cessful man who began as a pushcart ped- 


dler or something equivalent! That gives 
them a big thrill; they 


they eat it up.”’ 


not only Ke it 


Too Close to Home 


‘Those big New York receptions 
staged by the financial district, and every- 
body goes crazy. The smaller places will do 
the same thing sometimes, and then again 
they don’t. It will depend a whole lot on 
the man’s personality. I have a brother 
who has been a pushing, trading, promot- 
ing sort of fellow ever since he was twelve 


are 


years old. At present he has a manufac- 
turing plant in a city of about 40,000 
population. I think he is probably worth 


$250,000, and he began with nothing, just 
as I did; but his home town isn’t very en- 
thusiastic about him. In fact, he tells me 


that his competitors sell five times as much 
goods in that town as he does. I remember, 
too, that he had a hard time getting a start 
there. He’d try to interest capital, and 
nearly everyone he went to remembered 
him as a freckle-faced kid playing on the 
high-school team just a few years before. 
It struck a lot of them as ridiculous pre- 
sumption for him to be talking big business, 
didn’t really go into the question 
of whether his ideas were sound. 

“But they’re proud of me back home; 
when I visit the folks I get a big reception. 
You see, I went away to the city and made 
good, so I became a representative of the 
whole community. It pleases them to think 
about one of their own home-town boys 
doing what I did. As a matter of fact, 1 
had an easier time than my brother. And 
what’s more, he did something for them, 
while I did not. 

“The big cities have a tremendous ad- 
vantage on this score. They don’t care who 
it is that succeeds—the question is: What 
did he do? There are no collateral issues, 


so they 


so they keep their guns on the main target. 
iggest 
oday.”” 


That, in my opinion, is one of the t 


reasons why they are where they aret 
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with 


SS alls 
Rutland 
just mix with a 
crack or hole 
muss or bother 


IT’S so easy to make or 
ceilings as good 
Patching Plaster. You 
little water and fill the 


Anyone can do it! No 


Rutland Patching Plaster makes a per 
fect patch that's lasting the w 
itself. Ic will not crack, cr shrink 
or fall out. 


as new 


i 
as as all 


mble, 
Paint, wall paper and hardware stores 
sell Rutland Patching Plaster. If 
dealer hasn't it, we will mail a package 
direct and you can pay the postman 30c 
plus postage. Rutland Fire Clay Co., Dept. 
B-49, Rutland, Vermont. Also makers of 
Rutland Roof Coating 
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for Full Time 


JOULD you like to start a well- 
W paying business of your own? Or 

would you prefer an opportunity 
to turn your spare hours into ready cash? 
In eit her case we offer you dignified, pleas- 
ant work that pays up to $40.00 a week, 
or more, for full time; up to $1.50 an hour, 


or more, for spare time. 


details. 





Francis Reasner of Penna. 
$4.00 in 2 hours 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 





No Experience Necessary 


Previous selling experience is unnec- 
essary. We send you a complete series 
of helpful booklets on salesmanship, 
together with all the information and 
supplies you'll need to start earning at 
And you can carry on the busi- 
ness from your own home, if you wish 
Mail the coupon below today for full 
There is no obligation. 


have nothing to lose—much to gain. 


Mail This Coupon 
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An Hour 
For Spare 
Time 


As our subscription representative for 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journaland The Country Gentleman, 
Clifford Stokes of Florida has averaged 
$45.00 a week. Francis Reasner of Penn- 
sylvania has earned as high as $4.00 in just 
two spare hours. Surely you, too, will be 
interested in work as profitable as this! 


You 





Clifford Stokes of Florida 


$45.00 a week 





607 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please send me full details of your plan. 
\ 7 Age 
(PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
Street 
City State 
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Beil Lacing Tools —~ Bakelite Pins —— Belt Cutters 
Detroit Belt Lacer Co.—Detroit, Mich. 
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icholson Clipper Company, Manchester, England 
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ber prevents bro 
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CHRISTEN’S 
SAFETY Wot? BLADE 


This new wiper blade fits any style of 
windshield wiper—just take out the old 
blade and insert the Christen 
Like a new car, or new pair of 
it has to be “broken in’ before you 

the bes sults. It comes to you 
ly higher than the 
ter two or three 
good storms used as an ordinary wiper 
blade the Felt squashes dow the 

Rubber, the exces hem- 

it and y 








wherever i sol 
V. H. CHRISTEN MFG. CO. 
319 Orleans Street Detroit 


Abroad: Wilcot (Parent) Co., Ltd., London, 
Eng.; Corneliussen & Stakgold, Oslo, Norway 





Independents Versus 
Chain Stores 


HE merchants in a little town in Wis- 

consin were in a state bordering closely 
on panic. A branch of a huge chain of 
stores was scheduled to open in a few days, 
and blatant advertisements, announcing 
all manner of cut prices, were running in the 
local newspapers. 

Most of the merchants were bemoaning 
the advent of the chain store, which would, 
in their opinion, considerably upset the 
easy-going retailing practices which were in 
vogue in the little town. 

A few days before the scheduled opening 
of the chain store, I visited the town and 
had a talk with one of the merchants. He 
had just returned from a buying trip to 
Chicago, where he had interviewed a num- 
ber of wholesalers concerning the best 
methods of competing with the chain store. 
What he told me proved to be such good 
advice I want to pass it along. 

“The sales manager, who is also vice 
president, of a big wholesale house laughed 
at me when I admitted I was a little nerv- 
ous about this big chain-store branch in the 
same block with my store,” began the 
merchant. 

“Then this sales manager went on to tell 
me what to do. ‘The chain stores,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘hire the very best advertising and 
merchandising experts they can find. These 
men develop advertising and merchandis- 
ing ideas which are used all over the coun- 
try. Now, any retail merchant can use 
these same ideas just as well as the chain 
stores can use them. 

“*Every idea they develop is either in 
their advertising, in their show windows, 
or on their display counters. The prices 
they ask are quoted in newspaper adver- 
tisements, displayed in the windows and 
inside the store itself. All you have to do 
is to watch them and develop similar sales 
plans and you will be getting the benefit of 
their vast organization’s combined experi- 
ence, as well as the experience and ideas of 
their sales and advertising staffs.’ 

“T had never thought of it in this way. 
At first the idea of watching them and imi- 
tating their methods seemed too snoopy to 
please me, but this sales manager explained 
how all the big stores and chain organiza- 
tions watch one another carefully. Then I 
decided to do the same things. On the way 
home, I visited one of their stores in a 
town about thirty miles from my store.” 


Temptation for Customers 


“What I saw opened my eyes. I had 
been in many other chain stores many 
times in the past, but I had always gone 
there with my eyes shut, for I had never 
observed the very simple methods which 
are the basis of chain-store success. 

“The first thing I noticed was the al- 
most complete lack of wall counters. There 
wasn't a wall counter higher than your head 
in the entire store. All the merchandise, 
instead of being hidden away on high 
shelves, was piled on top of counters, or on 
simple display fixtures, so you could see 
practically everything they had in stock. 

“‘All their fixtures were built to display 
merchandise, while most of the fixtures in 
my store were built to hold merchandise, 
and most of my stock was out of sight. It 
was either in the original shipping contain- 
ers, or stored away under counters, or hung 
from the ceiling, where it gathered dust, or 
was out of sight of most of the people who 


; came into my store. 


“We had never put much merchandise 
on counters or on tables; we thought peo- 
ple might steal it, or that it would be too 
much trouble to keep it dusted and cleaned 
every day. Every item was adorned with a 
price tag, and I noticed many items were 
priced in multiples—that is, the price tags 
read, say: ‘25c—three for $1.’ 


- this 
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Getting On inthe World 


“The chain-store manager told me that 
this simple idea resulted in a handsome 
sales increase. He also assured me that 
pilfering of stocks by shoppers amounted to 
virtually nothing, because their sales people 
were always quick to offer their attention 
to every customer who entered the store. 

“‘T noticed the wide aisles in this chain 
store. None of them were cluttered up 
with boxes or merchandise. There was 
plenty of room for every shopper to shop 
in comfort. Change-making stations for 
every department and many wrapping sta- 
tions were in evidence. We had only three 
places, in our store, where change was made 
or parcels wrapped. 

‘“‘ Another thing that impressed me was a 
long table of notions. Each item had a 
special compartment to itself and was 
plainly priced. We had never thought it 
worth while to bother—displaying these 
small staple notions. Our idea was that 
people knew what they were, and that they 
would ask for them if they wanted these 
simple everyday items. 

“*T asked the chain-store man about this. 
He explained that it was nothing unusual 
for a customer to come in and buy a dozen 
or so of these staple items at a time. People 
are always wanting a roll of adhesive tape, 
a package of tacks, a can of glue, or a few 
screws, at times when stores are closed. 
When they happen into the store and see 
all these items on display in handy pack- 
ages, they can’t resist the buying tempta- 
tion, because they immediately remember 
how handy such items are in emergencies.” 


A Small Investment 


“The chain-store manager told me that 
one counter, which he called the 
‘Handy Andy’ department, was one of the 
store’s most profitable departments. He 
called everything a ‘department.’ When I 
returned home I began comparing my 
store with the chain store. With my eyes 
at last open, I decided that we had been 
making it actually difficult for people to 
trade with us. We waited for them to come 
in and ask us for merchandise. The chains 
put the merchandise in front of their cus- 
tomers’ eyes and let it sell itself. Instead 
of running a merchandise warehouse, they 
operated a merchandise display room. 

“Then I began planning the rearrange- 
ment of my store. I didn’t have a lot of 
money to spend, but I did call in a carpen- 
ter and have him cut down the height of my 
wall shelves. I opened up a lot of packages 
and put the actual merchandise on display 
on the shelves where customers could see it. 

‘“‘Alltheboxes and merchandise were taken 
off the floors, and each aisle cleared. We 
made little pyramids of small merchandise 
on the top of every counter, and took out 
several counters which were made like 
boxes so the space underneath was entirely 
hidden from view. We knocked out the 
boards and made tables out of these counters, 
leaving the space underneath for display. 

“T had a lot of merchandise strung on 
strings suspended from the ceiling. This 
shut out the light and gave the store a 
junky appearance. All these strings were 
cut down; now you can see from one end of 
the store to the other. No merchandise is 
above the level of the eye of an average 
customer. We doubled the amount of 
lights in the store, so it is no longer neces- 
sary for a customer to take merchandise 
out on the sidewalk to look at it in the light 
of day. 

‘Our show windows were dressed with 
more attention, price cards being put on 
everything. The entire remodeling, which 
made our store seem as if it were a new 
place, cost us less than $250. I figure it has 
doubled the sales-making power of the 
store. have increased, customers 
have complimented us, and we are ready 
for the chain to do its worst. We are not 
afraid.” EUGENE WHITMORE. 


Sales 
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most n -arly pertect! 


FOR more than four years the Kelvinator about which this 
letter was written has rendered constant, autontatic refrigera- 
tion service without a single adjustment. The utter depend 
ability of the Kelvinator . . . even in its earliest stages of 


pioneering the field of domestic electric refrigeration re 





testifies to the rugged simplicity of its mechanical features. 


Many of the first Kelvinators ever made and sold... 











the first electric refrigeration equipment ever offered the 
home... are still plugging away, day in and day out, at 
their work of creating leisure, comfort and wholesomeness 
in the homes of their original owners . . . after twelve 
years of service ! 

Even this Kelvinator of four years ago is, comparatively 
speaking, an old model . . . for Kelvinator development has 
moved rapidly. The new, improved Kelvinator, in a wide 
range of styles and sizes to mect ev ery home requirement, is 
ready to take up its automatic task in your home. There 
is a size of Kelvinator cooling unit to fit your present refrig- 
erator and its installation is quickly and simply accomplished. 

Or, if you prefer, you may select a new cabinet from the 
famous Kelvinator line already equipped. You will find 
exactly the refrigerator you need among them. They 
are moderately priced in keeping with their capacity and 


design. Conveniently arranged deferred payments may be 





had if you prefer. 














Ask your local Kelvinator representative to tell you 
more about this faithful servant in the house. Kelvinator 
Corporation, Detroit. 
e Kelvin pany 
Allentown, ¥ lvani 
Kelvinator was installed it hes rendered continuous ( | 1 a O 
cn ee. eG eae ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR 
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Provide your home with this protection against the destructive moth. We will 
furnish plans and instructions free of charge. Your dealer can supply the 
Supercedar Closet Lining. Any — ean build your attic storage 
closet quickly. Now is the time to have it done. Then you can put 




















away woolen blankets, down comforts, the family’s winter cloth- Ky 
ing and furs with a feeling of real security against moth © 
damage. Otherwise you are inviting the moths to board in oi 


your home this summer. By the time frost comes again 
“hundreds of dollars’ worth of perfectly good clothing 

will probably be ruined, for moths seem to choose 

the more expensive things by instinct. @Do you 

wantto know why housewiveslike Brown’s Super- 

Line the cedar and why moths detest it? If so, send the 


Closet of coupon below to George C. Brown & Co., The 
. oi + ed world’s largest manufacturer of Tennessee Moth’s 
with rown s . ° -_ ‘ 
aromatic red cedar, Memphis, Tenn. | 
SUPERCEDAR _ —— 


You do not have to build a new 
home in order to have Super- 
cedar closets. Supercedar can 
be applied over the plastered 
wails. The cost of the Super- 
cedar and the carpenter work 
will be only nominal. Besides 


Supercedar is made 
of “ Tennessee” aro- 
matic red cedar, the 
variety that has been 
used for moth protec- 
tion for generations. In 
addition to being more 
accurately made, Super 
protecting your wearables cedar is guaranteed better 


grade —90 per cent or more 
avainst the moth you will add 


red heartwood, with 100 per 


beauty and value to your home. cent oil content 


Brown, ~ ae 


| Satine y 

SUPERCEDAR f:2) 
pans |) 
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USE 'THRIis COUPON 
r «8 n & Co.. Memphis, Tenn., for 
yof “The Roman f Tennessee Red Cedar 
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CME HAS TAUGHT a nation 

of home-owners that there is 

much more to house- painting 
than intelligent mixing and skillful 
application. 


Acme Quality House Paint is the product 
of over 40 years’ experience in paint- 
testing and paint-making. Ie 
1S produced on a strictly scien- 
tific formula, which is both 
chemically and practically 
correct. 


To cover your house you will 





Quality than of ordinary brands—and it 
will last longer. Consumer demand that 
taxes the capacity of the world’s largest 
single paint plant is the best proof that 
Acme Quality House Paint is the right 
paint for your home 


Recognition of Acme Quality goodness 
is world-wide—the service of 
Acme paint merchants blankets 
the nation 


Yet it is an astonishing fact 
that Acme Quality paint, vat 


x 


nish and lacquer products cost 


need fewer gallons of Acme no more than ordinary brands 
Branches in ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 
Principal Cities 1dministration Ofiies—DETROIT, MICHIGAN s) ¢ 


ACME QUALITY 


Paint - Varnish -Proxlin Lacquer - Insecticides 
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The Poets’ Corner 


Preliminary Poem fora ModernCity Ten thousand windows for the dawn! ten 





HE wreckers heave, and lift, and split, thousand for the fire 
on twenty sites, in town; Of evening! Be a place for men wherein they 
< They make the wood and plaster fly by ripping may aspire. 
buildings down ; O Skyward-Builded City, heap your sum- 
But here is one who'll never stand in senti- mits high, and free 
mental tears The hearts of men to greater heights of life’ 
While the future, looking onward, checks the reality! Harry Kemp. 
past for its arrears. 
Mansions of grace and stately port that have One Road to Friendship 
outseen their day 
Are not the only ones to go; vile hulks of dark NCE I used to love you, 
decay Now I smile to knou 
Will crawl no more with abjectness, but in That I used to love you 
their stead shall rise Long ago. 
Height upon he ight of lusty youth whose tops Gin T end beh on. 
shall be the skies! : ; 
: ; Now I smile to see 
The honest, happy wreckers, when they’ v We can talk as strangers, 


razed the area clean, 


- ; ‘ “* C t sly. 
Will pack their kits and throng away as if anced 


they had not been, Love and hate are gone now, 
And the structural ironworkers, laying floor Loosed are all the bands, 
on floor, will come, See the lovely friendship 
And the riveter’s close-pressed hammer will In our hands! 
throb, martial, like a drum! Mary Carolyn Davies. 
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More Letters From a Self-Made Diplomat to His President— Will Rogers 
; aa a | Illustrated by Herbert Johnson 10 
al é gives § > 
tl in and Wit hout, GV es a mode Our Maritime Mandate—Jsaac F. Marcosson Photographs 16 
ce 1 : : ee : The World Does Move— Booth Tarkington 
ol  & leanliness W hich they alone Illustrated by Richard Vincent Culter 22 
Houston— The Greatest Comeback in American History— John Trotwood 
mak e er yssible. Moore Photographs 26 
The Great Fat Fight—Some Advance Chapters From the Memoirs of 
; George Barr Baker Photographs 33 
Beautiful. mechanically perfect My Old Ledgers—As Told to Boyde Sparkes Decoration by Saul Tepper 44 
. The Trackless City—Chester T. Crowell ; . 46 
scientifically correct refrigerators, by a 
2 TAT . : ° ° Fur Brigade (Fifth part)—Hal G. Evarts Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 28 
ON > Nee ae: ae ine . . 
B TiN, €V idence their supe! 101 ity ° Silver Blonde (Conclusion)—Charles Brackett Illustrated by Grant Reynard 36 
MISCELLANY 
Editorials 32 
BOHN REFRIGER ATOR Short Turns and Encores 34 
Getting On in the World 190 
COMP ANY The Poets’ Corner 194 
SAINT PAUL q 
, , . - ~ 
NEW VORK=6 Bast déth Serect A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF ADDRESS must reach us at least thirty days 


CHICAGO—227 North Michigan Blvd. 


BOSTON—707 Boylston Street before the date of issue with which it is to take effect. Duplicate copies cannot 


be sent to replace those undelivered through failure to send such advance notice. 
With your new address be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing if possible 
your address label from a recent copy. 


S Y Pp } | O N THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Publishers also of Ladies’ Home Journal! (monthly) 10c the copy, $1.00 the year (U.S. and 
Canada), and The Country Gentleman (monthly) 5c the copy, 3 years for $1.00 (U. S. and 
REF RI GERA TOR Canada). Foreign prices quoted on request 
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Highest Award that Certain-teed Products have received 


is World-Wide Contidence in their Ole ita, and Value 


Years of painstaking research, tests and experiments; of 
diligent adherence to high manufacturing standards—these 
years have brought Certain-teed products the great reward 
of world-wide recognition. 


There are over a hundred different products bearing the 
Certain-teed label. You will find them being used in the con- 
struction, decoration and furnishing of fiae buildings and 
homes throughout the world. 


You will find, too, that through the most severe winters of 
northern countries and through the blistering heat of the 
tropics, these products always give uniformly good service. 
Their strength, resistance and permanent qualities are 


insured by the scientific efforts of Certain-teed engineers 
and chemists. 

Certain-teed products are in step with progress—fulfilling 
new architectural requirements and new popular trends in 
design, color and pattern. By means of an unusually com- 
plete system of distribution they are made available to the 


public at all times, everywhere. 


You buy satisfaction when you buy Certain-teed —quality, 
value and service far beyond the usual! Proof of this is the 
steadily growing army of purchasers who place their con- 
fidence in the Certain-teed label. 
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LINOLEUM 
FLOORTEX (rect sase) 
OIL CLOTH 
CYPSUM PLASTERS 


ASPHALT ROOFINGS 
ASPHALT SHINGLES 
BUILDING PAPERS 
BUILDING FELTS 
PAINTS - VARNISHES 
LACQUERS 





rlain-leed : 


SAAN ETRE GYPSUM BOARD 
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Food Merchants MECRAY 


REFRIGERATORS 


Win More Customers with | "*“««e’ 


Grocery Stores: 

° Meat Markets: More Than- 
this New McCra Motis Receae. | 250000 

rants + Hospitals: Satisfied Users 

Institutions:: 


ye, ms j eget oe Sok ” shee 


Ltt : | Florist Shops: 
| Homes:-:--.: -° 



































N the very week of its recent announce- hydrolene cement by a distinctive process, 
mentthe ew McCray Display-All Refrig- insures perfectly air-tight insulation in all 
erator Case began proving its profit-build- McCray models. 
i yV ; fi 2 é ; TIC en . 
ing valueto the food merchantsofAmerica. There are McCrays for every refrigerator 
A Kansas City retailer* has doubled his need —=in stores, markets, hotels, restau- 


@ business. Everywhere merchants are win- rants, hospitals, institutions, florist shops 
ning more customers, making more profits, and homes. Every one built to rigid stand- 
through the service of this new McCray. ard of quality which has made “McCray” 
With gleaming white porcelain exterior... the sterling mark on retrigerators. 
mirror-finish monel-metal trim...crystal- Send coupon for catalogs and information 

<” clear plate glass...electricillumination...the about refrigerators for your specific needs 
No.10 ienables striking display oftempting There is no obligation to vou, of course. 
foods, keeps them fresh, pure and whole- : — 

y egy || awe A New Free Book for Food Merchants! 

ny 2 y some; ready for instant service to customer! N I 
' ey Gil ; “How to Make More Money in Food Re- 
FoR ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION OF ANY tailing.” Full of vital facts about every phase 
Type, or ice. Pure corkboard, sealed with of the business. Send for your copy NOW. 

WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER SALESROOMS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES {See Telephone Directory} 


OF REFRIGERATORS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


IeCRAY REFRIGERATOR 


McCray Refrigerator Sales Corporation, eal E, Kendallville, Indiana 7 RO 
Please 1 free t vk, { ) H Ww w to Make Mc Money in F Retailing 
A gation rma about | } the ne ¥ l ) ¢ 











) for grocers, ( }) for meat markets, { } for res 
taurant ej! els, | J hospitals, insurcutions j florist shops, | | homes State 
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meres 
to health 


{ Cooling Drink. most easily digested food—rec« enized 


requisites for comfort and health in summer days. Nothing 


i 


-— 


— 


so well meets that requirement as Pet Milk and orange juice 


blended into a deliciously refreshing summer drink. 


Don’t Hesitate to Mix Them. All authorities now agree 
that the fruit juice milk combination is most wholesome. 
Because of Pet Milk quality richness, freshness and purity 


—the combination is possible. 


More Easily Digested than milk in any other form. Pet 
Milk. plus the stimulating qualities of orange juice, makes a 
combination that is a perfect summerdrink —a sur prisingly de- 


lightful beverage, a perfectly wholesome, easily digested food. 


When Hot Days Make Appetites Dull — children’s and 
grownups. too—stimulate them with one of these Pet Milk, 
fruit juice combinations. You can have a variety by 
using other fruit julces. The booklet we will send you will 
give you information and directions about the use of Pet 


Milk for everything. 


{ Pint Shaker— graduated glass with aluminum T 
' 


strainer top and cap. 


We will send 

these articles 
One set. 00d ° 

Two sets, $1.00 


1 Six Inch Juicer delicately colored glass. 
{ Tall Can of Pet Milk makes four glasses 
of the drink. 


Pet Wilk Cookbook containing 100 receipes 
also leaflet on making drinks. 
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CL | KODAKS 


contrived to give the case an intrinsic beauty 
of its own. 
oC — e . ,; Even before one snaps a picture, one carries 
Newest of Smart Gifts... for the Girl Graduate, the Bride, the a new and intriguing detail of costume-accessory 


Bridesmaid, the Birthday . . . distinguished, dainty, feminine. . . exquisitely in key with the current trend toward 
es om Ne oe a , 6 a 7 oF : color and novelty. 
Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Vassar, Smith °28 join Park Avenue he a ail, tow Wind: ai aieiiin a te 


debutantes in acclaiming these gloriously colorful Kodaks the lightful freshness of appeal. The smart girl 
graduate of cosmopolitan taste welcomes it as a 


loveliest gift creations seen in years agi peed ir Pagar 
. . rare combination of utility and sophistication. 


The super-chic bride earns the undying gratitude 

WAGGER... aristocratic ... modernity at its : They are an utterly new of her bridesmaids with such a token as this, 

best... those are words to describe what is ., a version of the Kodak. and if she herself finds one of them among her 

probably the most momentous addition of the we They have. too, that gifts she will yield at once to the alluring thought 
season to the correct ensemble. : : subtle virtue of being of carrying it on the honeymoon. 

It is only natural that these new Kodaks, in- % ~ ; “Syin the latest mode and But who could blame any up-to-date woman 


/ . . . . ° 
at the same time being for succumbing to the charm of these superlative 


comparably beautiful in coloring and design. ‘oS je ee 
should have caught the faney of young women distinctly individual. creations ... who could blame her for a hint or 
especially. Pre-showings at the leading women’s Notice particularly two just before her birthday? 
colleges and at establishments patronized by the fascinating cases of Visit your dealer at once and see these new 
New York's élite juniors demon- e: Vanity Kodaks. The Kodaks of transcendent smartness. On sale June 
strate beyond question that Vanity Vanity Kodaks come 
: - - - in five lovely colors 
Kodaks are an important contri- 

; to harmonize with : ‘ : : : 
bution to the mode. enils eottame ing artists, who has Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. 


design was created by Ist, in five colors ... Redbreast ... Bluebird . . . 
one of America’s lead- Cockatoo ... Sea Gull... Jenny Wren. 





